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SlRF, 

Staiitg ihiii wrj wofi on ™ Russinn Cfftiral Asia '' ajiii 
dtilkated by ptmiissioit fo His Imperial MaJtEty ihe Enipcror 
of Russia, I desired dmt these V^Umes on " Chiuesr Central 
Asio ” should he dedicated ta Hk Imptrinf Majesty tite Emperor 
aj Cimta, Ta this end pennkskut jvws asked on my brkai/ of 
the Iiriptjial Govrrnmeift tti Pekitt^ Hfr Brilafiw'e Majestys 
JiitMjjr Exlraoniimuy and Minister Pienipotciitiat^', Sir Jaha 
Watsham, liaranct; and the aasvser of the Yamen, tek^raphed 
by hnn ta fltt FareiQH O^Ct in London^ soas to the lhal 

no foreign work coidd he pnstntod or dedicafed ta the Emperor 
uniit d had heett tntnsiated into ChinesTj and e.i'anrined by Ihe 
respONSthk mnkhfrSr 

A /etr loeeks ioter, hommer, kttef^ arrived from Peking 
ftiling nn more futiy lohat had hetn ihite, and ittefosing a 
iranslatioH of a letter from (he Seorelaries of the Yanieti to 
Mr Jordan, OAetilal Sterelary al ihe liriiish Enshassy af Peking. 
In thk trauskfiOn 1 read ihai " The Pnuse and Ministers 
eotfsidfi^ Hr Lansdef! has done a vcty pmisoinoriirv mfk indeed 
in making a special study of tlte hahils ajid ensionfs of (he ptopie 
iirttOr^ whom ha iravelied, and in cornpiting a hook whkh he 
wishes to see midety cfttafatid in China,*' / galhtr aiso that 
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DEDICATION. 


the Stcrttariea of tkt Yamen on one occasion verbally requested 
Mr Jordan to inform Sir John Walsham that yon, Sire, were 
graciousfy disposed to accept the proposed dedication (which I 
esteemed a great kindness on the part of your Majesty), thotigit 
the Utter referred to ajffirms the general rule in re^rd to works 
of foreign origin and language. 

Seeing then, Sire, that my Imgnistic attainments do not enable 
me to translate my work into Chinese, and that I cannot delay 
its publication in England, and hoping further that I have at 
least your good-will and favour in the matter, I trust / shod not 
be committing an unpardonable crime if / venture here U> offer 
my book to your Imperial Majesty as a humble token of thank¬ 
fulness for protection and safe conduct whilst travelling through 
a remote portion of your Majes^s dominions. 

J confess to Having been gratified, on crossing the Chinese 
frontier at Kuldja, to find my coming expected, and at Kashgar 
my reception provided for. Much assistance was afforded me in 
the Hi valley by the provision of suitable interpreters for the 
Httle-known languages of some of the peoples with whom I was 
brought into contact. Moreover, in preparing for my jottmty 
across the Musari Pass, the greatest care was taken of my person, 
and my comfort studied, whilst as I continued round Chinese 
Turkistan I received from your Majestys officials repeated mani¬ 
festations of hospitality and good-will. All this made my journey 
less arduous than I expected, and greatly mitigated what were 
to me the privalions of the way. 

Chinamen, I believe, usually travel for one of three reasons — 
namely, on Government service, commerce, or rcligioM. It was the 
last of these, Sire, that ltd me to travel in China, and from the 
following pages it will be seen that iwy object teas to spread the 
knowledge of the supreme God. I am aware that when an 
Englishman thus approaches the Chinese, he approaches an an¬ 
cient nation with a literature much older than his own; a people 
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ft^rh^ps. a itjiitl of the popitiaiion e/ fhc fffvire, 
(twi whos! armj'esy thfVtigh tiinrij- aHiffines, Wtre eircr vkiinyvfiS. 
I have heaf-ii, too, of Chmse pnfadke itgftwsi fhe srflsghtu and 
waps of/aragiicri,' bni 1 not favgei ihal Baddhkm, na^ So 
wuftfp spread throughout thi ewfiiKi teas ongiifitf(y ffufiorieii/font 
abroadt iiud that an r'fhiStrknui Emfitror of CtdnO^ tuanv that/ a 
thousand j'ftirs ago, gave a nSfiSCi/ai hearing io it P/esiorinti 
itachcr of Christhtuiy, atui^ a/kr renting him fo high reffg/ons 
aJiiXt apfioittfrtf him " Great Cartsenvlor of Doolrme for the 
presenration of the State-* Others of yonr Imperial Pfajesi'/s 
august predecessors have siiniiariy shown /aWHr io ChristiUHtlp 
{soute of them ^ bltiidiug Christian chnrxhes), and aniy lotthin 
the Jast few years att edki has Ivcn issned en/Oining the Chinese 
peopfe to rsspeei ChrisOartS and praising their kacinng as pro¬ 
moting peaee and good living. 

These things lead ms in Enj^ititd to itope iitat stwJtfj at feasts 
in China atv witting to give to Chn'stiani^ a fair hearing. And 
IhiSj Sit^f is preeisety what it*C ifsk for. Jt^e do not seek to fora'- 
oftr religion upon your Mo/esfys suh/eets (^rs the hluhamn/adanS 
have often done in the Tarim vaiiey) hy fits power of sword. 
tVe an witting that the snperiority of onr religion sftoutd he tested 
by its fruiiSf fetfing SiitV that Christianity^ rightly tatghi, sau do 
as tnwdi for the ftappiPiSS of the Chinese as it luts done for the 
English. To this end ihete are Some harutreds of rny amnirymen 
and eountrywon\&i who art nohty and imsetfishly spending their 
iivtS for the good of China. Tor these tnay 1 OSk yoitr M-Ojestys 
favour and timmagemem^ feeling as 1 do that they art deserving 
of kindness and eonsidertdion? fifasi of them have Snndeic-d, 
whoiiy or in part, fdnsiiy tieSi fvhith are deemtd saetod ail the 
world over. Hot a few have rdingtiisltetl positions of eomparaiivt 
ease and eom/ortf in order to hc of nse t& titi people amongst 
whom they have come to tive. And atthonghf lasffyt 1I0> 
iiiiie effort is nol worthy of nvintioit ('.■( comparison midi theirs^ 
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JiJ^niCATlON. 


jwij as fks jautTUy rtatrdtd I'n ihiSt t^himaa w6S ^ 

fifr {hs kardeai I Aow I ho^f (h^t the rtoird f?/ 

kaa been atiempied may ttgardtd as SCjWtf hdle indkatian of 
my desire for vdtat I befave to Ste ilis ^tutd af yaur Majes^i 

H ij tht^ sehtitntnts^ Smy, of thankfid appfe^htloii <f 
kfAdniSi sAiraffj /o mt in Chintse Turkhtany and ifiidi evety 
good tPtsA for ike higft-st vteifare of yoor Majtstf nnd tho peopdt 
of year vast don^htiOnS, thot I venture rtspecifaUy io suifserfkt 
rnysel/f 

Your Imperia! Mafesifs kit»tli/e SrrVSfttf 

THE AUTHOR. 


FREF ACH. 


^T^IIIS book is iLiLuiidud to bo com|>;uiiioii :isid 
J- complomoi^t to my Rtissia^i Caitral Asia. Tbo 
:iroiii covortid by iho tivo viforhs CKtoi^ds ti]\ Jkcrofis tlio 
continent from the CsiSpiim to the FiLCific, v^'hilst iiiy 
Threitgh SiheriOr devils with the rest of Asiu, iiorth" 
ward, to the Arctic Ocerm. By Ckuiczi Ct^iUral Asia 
in meant that portion of the Celestial Empire tying 
Outside the Great Wall—that Is to siiyj external or 
extra-mural China; but not sdl parts thereof are bore 
treated with equal fulncssr 

In the chapters concerning Chinese Turkistan 1 
have endeavoured to be fairly thorough, if only 
because w'o have no sttuidard work treating of this 
country as a whole. In saying this I do not forgot 
the contributions of fiir Douglas Forsytli, Surgeon- 
General Bellew, and others, to whose valuiible reports 
and writings^ published and unjjuiilishudh in connection 
with the Yarkand Missions, I am greatly indebted. 
Names of other writtirs iilso oti certjiin pjiirts of thu 
country^ to whom I owe n^ueb, arc given in thu 
Bibliography, 

The main object of my journey was to spy out the 
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land for missiotiajy purposes- lfi howevcff the lover 
of missLotiary [nforjualicin should think that T did little 
or no work of n missionary kind niysclf, I would re¬ 
mind him that d-S a preiielicr 1 was dumb j ns a dis¬ 
tributer of literature 1 bad not the proper transUiiions ; 
whilst as a pioneer I cooctiveil it my chief tEisk to 
observe whafc openings existedi or could he mude. for 
qualified evangelists to follow. 

The book lias been long;er in nr?iking its appearance 
than I intended. As a matter of fact the word "Finis’' 
was written on my rough manuscript more than a ycEir 
ago, but the work of revision aud printing has been 
delayed by private iiffiiirs with which it is not neces¬ 
sary to trouble the reader. 

A prefacCj though coming in a hook first, is written 
last, and therefore may be regarded in more senses 
than one as a suitable pUioe for thanksgiving. Several 
old friends who aided me with my earlier books have 
again come to my a-ssistance ^ such a-=i Mr Glaisher, 
F.R.S., in mctaorology, iind Professor Bonney., F.R.S., 
in geology. Mr Uresscr, F.Z.S., detennined and 
arranged such of my birds as nre here presented; 
whilst Mr Eethune-Baker, F.L.S., F.E.S., and Mr 
Western, F.E.S., kindly made lists of my 
and coksptc-m. In literEiry matters, Lieut. W, H, 
Cromie and Mrs Bell have again helped in Russian 
trdjislation, and the Rev. W. W. Tylecj B.D.j has done 
much by way of revision. To all of the foregoing my 
thanks are due. as also to nty wlfoj who has penned 
the whole of the Bibliography, and the Chronology. 
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Most of the iliuiitrHtLons sttu from my uwn photo¬ 
graphs, und hELvt hcico drawn to illusiriito artJctcs m 
Hmrpi^r's Eind Scrihii'rs tho Uraphw^ the 

FUhbfg Gtizi’Hcy find Bhtk and \VhU<\^ us wdi i4s a 
series of letters on A Ride uj Little Tibet' In the 
Daiiy GmpMc. If the illustralioiis frotn tho hist of 
these should somewhat rough tuid unfinished, the 

reiidcr will kindly reinoniber that the blocks were not 
prepared for this book, hut for the exigencies of rnpkl 
]iewspapor printing, 'riiey are, however, so true to 
nature and whut actually occurred that it wits deemetl 
desirable not to omit them. To the editors of the 
ahovc-ntcutioned [Kiricdiciils I intlobted for electro¬ 
types. Still more perbups smi I indebted to Dr 
Lindsay Johnson, the oculist, wlto not only urged my 
tiiking u cumera, but with excellent judgment selected 
my appiiratuJJ, and gave me lessons in photography. 
The foregoing iruiy be called home thanksgivingii. 
It is with difficulty chat I mention names of those who 
helped me abroad; for if I begin, where shall i stop? 
As 1 did not rely in vain upon the swsistsincc of the 
Foreign Officoj the Russian Embassy, or the Chinese 
Legation at home, so was I slmllEirly nLVOurtxl at 
the Russian capital, where his Excellency M, 1 obc- 
donost^elTand various Ministers of State lent me their 
important aid. so that between St Petersburg and the 
Chinese frontier the Russiems outdid all they have ever 

done for lue in smoothing my way. 

in India, again, tliu Marquis of Laiisdowne^ as 
Viceroy, and sevei-al heads of dcp:utmeiics. not only 





lent me valuable books and maps, but gave me letters, 
and showed me an ajiiount of attention out of all pro¬ 
portion to my claims or deservings. I was favoured 
for the entire journey with from three to four huudfed 
introductions—official, socialj religious, scientific, lite¬ 
rary, and general. What they did for me may be 
surmised when It is added iliat, though I set foot in 
every country of Asia, I was per jn it ted to go there to 
scarcely a dozen hotels. 

In sendijig forth this book, I do so with hearty 
greetings to those who, in various parts of the world, 
have i^erused my former works. If it shall further 
interest or instruct them, I shall he glEid \ but my 
greatest happiness would he that the work may in 
some way call attention to the nced^ and help in fur* 
ther opening up the remote parts of China to the 
influence of the Gospel. 

H. L. 

Moju>eh Cci-ueob, 

UtACEHiATU, LOHJJOK, S.E. 
iiiA jflu. 

P.S.—Withit] a few days of sending this sheet to 
press, my HtlCnlion has been called to a new map of 
the Pamir regions by Messrs Constable & Co., who 
State that it einbodies the latest infonnation published 
(besides much of value that is unpublished) on the 
region In question, 1 have accordingly inserted the 
map In Volume 11., to illustrate further my chapter on 
the Pamirs, and my route over the adjacent niounbrirts. 
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djtttfctli origbt, and COltume, ia(X--S]ow fOr M itiumiiTUullliii; 
Miulona inaonif IlKtn of lluBBioii j 21.—Kirgitosa tnodea 

nf trcDiin^ di^Bd 4 ; riahg for aprcimenBj ]>+.—FosBirjj tbnoEijjk 
Pislipeki 13 ^.—Tbc Cba^ivcT anJ ilie Amt Hfepra^ion;; Oiir-wlieel 
fallen lo pi»cs, tj^.-^rrivat it Olor.eod topalrof toTFUitaaBy 137. 

—Arrirat at [lnun-ABAttlt, aAd OScplrl. Eg Vimny, 12^ 117-— 

CIIArTER X. 

yjMRFY AXTSX SARTTIQUAKE. 

Vieiiiy pleaaantly ailiialedj tlj.—lilyv-ivittECHtB’ £lcBCn|kiPII oF giith- 
quakic^ ijiCh—Houaoa of biuot btiekmoat damo^dj Btatniietioii 
nronnd |g^v^; Mud atoMma from tho mounEBibB^ rjT.-^Losaea of 
life, Ija.^Hemovil *f Jnli.nbirtati; Autlup takL'n to Govcniort 
CemporiEy abode; Lodged in id. GoordcCi new timiar, 13^.— 
Mbney ?sat to iTaahsiiTj 134.—AimLvtraary of BartliqnakCf ond 
MmhotIbI Cliapel; Setamit rwmd of emthijtiBltE bIkkIh^ ■JS'^ 
Siggtlgo debt^'ed; Rebi^asbeaB of Rngaiin Succety for TmiEB-- 
pat, gIvBU aod JobapipioprlaLed, i^B.^Arrirat of 

bBggige; Li^gone forwardKl to Jirkeod, ] . e 25— 135 
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CiCArTKK .'ll. 

PYJTA'A'J' tv TflK £V//dV^yJ 

i-Ar.r'- 

Dc-parture from Vivniy, AUcLjiicdjrg iil KiutluliitiBn M ll[«ki, i^na.^WV 
£«r^ of Siberian cxLla; Fhlaa s 4 «teiiitikt xn lo IfirirchtriLs, 141.— 
AUku^ at IJCali, OosBiiiijr GonlnjtK ^bc rntul; 

He&it nf aouud wticclaj Kwid to JaTkciwl, 14;^—HfispEtalky jartn 
144.—Entn^oBELOit eo-s rJdt iiatEvc;; at Bon'kc; Jjom 

1'rjcy«l^yV 14$.—Arrungminitx for biixE intde^ 

ef onibvtyirtte; PurehiBC of cart oml hnntp^ J 4 A--)iLiscliic 3 Jf of 
Vtitdulicir; l>c[iarl'<irc TrAm Jurkeiitl, aiiJ iictkvi' at Nnatuan 
nt ,—Driving lAar.inl^ Lht frootEer, and wtribbt^'s L-o 
b«iDg vtvppcdj ■4B.'-AdriE«l (0 approauti rrom i4Ql— 

Depnvad oT CLLterprclcrj i^/a ,—Cowicka for oasorti ood "anocesa 
ciiiuLbeT 0110”^ Site of ancient AijnnlEli; MriTtyrdorii of modluev^B 
Cbrietian?! Tn ailtl at Soituig; Airivfl] at KllMjo, IJJ . I40~-]J| 


CJJAE^TflU MEE. 

MAlfCfiUHiA, JAWWC4//f, SUHttAKiA. 

Ciiinn ^khio and beyond llie Wall; Oomi Cktim gitdlnl Li/ lOtnuHuLirt \ 
Kenner ejt«Lt □£ China'n dciminiaai; f^iiaincter of aurlkcei ijj.—^ 
PPlidcal diadaloiLSDrOntcrChiiia, j^.-^MaiacEitiriaf icx buuncJnrieJ^ 
dtnitnaiQiH^ lYiounlatTia; mvd rivcTO] ita piwLn« 4 , ftoacrnmyiLt, 
and popuEqtinn, IJS-—OiLT fctnjwLrdftc of MaiicEioria, and isjEientf 
ae^tiured; NaaiiuE iribe^ tibeir Sjinjnrtiblanit ailxl jiqctEai COimr- 
sioa, —MaiKtitLTla enkuiiBcd bi> Ckhtcae;. SdanrliLij ttio emnt 

jnul okiiiinl jRiiflnjiKa of dlinO; KITort* to CllTWtJailiise ^Inib- 
dlurlat ■ ^fl.—ifOib^[A]u; Etl dinunkaiOtiii And rliniabr, J •■PEt'isioils 
and (mvna of MtntgoElai KLakEitJ, ami tea tonte; [nLiabitaHtH of 
UrvgoljB^ tdi.—TEie Honic'^ EnmnSaLB, lAa.—kiljE^loitariea'trans- 
laiinib of Bible itbtl in naoj Daptisma by Koedirab m iiBioiiurEes; 
Mlfltlona (0 sfHaSienb Monjola, ifii^Adifflenllbat oittn fEctd, [(*4. 
—Snngfljba; it? dcpcifstidna « IvijEiwny In Bad from the TurkLjtiin 
plakia; Three distrirtx OF Snnjiarin, j$^, Ciinpicltnk ^ rtH LrflopM 
aibij irndet idO.—DIatrkt. of KartnkLioojtitu ] Lt« Enkea aitd tinnbOE 
Tlie iinperial hi^ KKid 10 HatnE, ifiS.—I lictiiry nf ihc Sui^rn, 
and iIiaEt apprecrintace erdcrmlTintion; Sup^Ja repeopiod E»y 
mitiodifl iHUionalitLcfl, lici.—'rruniileEfmi of ScrijkuTca Lnto Kalmnk ■ 
Annther field fw inisSaMUlYy effort, JJo .... 
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CHAFTEC^ xnr. 

C/Z/JV'SSJi OFFICIAL PRKUMINARIES, 

Loggings atKuldIjaii ipr.-rtimk-pnat pnrtrla inH ojKonr tiy Omar, 

I pSL—FiffrtHi Fux±ia.rl Coneill; Visit to M- U^pcrn-Vy, ] ^ 

Changed npprirariM of Kmldjp uprter ClMntM, rp;.—Arrivnl of 
^0Isca, ]p&—PtiiM^tp vl* puhtlc thjircrlci^ t Ca.II fNHm LiitNoran 
p04<EJl*5tCr^ t??.—^LeHcr Jr£un [ho Tl/ittt- Tsi/ffl f SlCflCiraipp 10 
Suilmt IjS.^Appoirdqlca oJ Sditinf, l? 9 *-=Oline*e 3 nnf Iiltnidlilfl 
P 4 ljpoat 3 d dlKnctung tSr.^Culladte br«Alf^ vvdtii Xnhi 

A fpora of dipF^, ] Sa.-^hui-CflC t«Uo <:4Jq!i£Ctti; nod oorbwAn' 

U«!, lB^."RiHirn CflII from Kuh; blv M jnclni agiliiy; AodEeilCC 
pitli tin; T^/aa-Tiafn, [0 JMlW-Rbd K&li; 

Cntla From PUidnpAi MbtCcC, Aia[TDCra«]U*llIitni11X, TSfV-^^E4En[3 
fr™ Tiirfn-TiiKH, irKliiding a srpldrp-pEg| iD^giiit hjT Miihim- 
roHdnr inflVecpFT; Feturri (□ Kul^Sf 1E7 . . . t?]—SS p 

ClfAnEEi XIV, 

FA-SPAFATF<>JfrS AT EVT-DJa^ 

My impcdimenl*, iSl,—Fowl. pHysic, ond ^Mbirg, f^^FumiEaK, 
tbO^p, apd ipbatnioiHutB, 1 ^—Phi^jiis ; Vttit fraoi Ji blincl 
natin, r^.^-CalL on KotnBH mlealoiunfc^ 1 ^ 3 .—Tfiar navsEnnoo 
«Ught hp CblflCM J III cfifecCa of cbitE^nmrrtJgOi. l9^.-^!lEJ!cr Eiven. 
to-the girl 1:]fy piiHioilKriesi; Nam^ ndded to nil of adhenolS^ 
Cbbou tgunitET of Xtiidja and ir.aglalnto^ prowuloni — 
IntrarnwHi of piHilHlupent. (96,—Eotendod rouito □li*ngnd, igp,— 
Jnbeipntcr into CbIntUi univUling Id pifrUCbdi. I^B.-^WitlidlUVn] 

of iDEefpfalar into llarltE; Petptcxlog> but Biibs^uoiiUp pr^vipg 
weH ■ Ot^Gcfiorie tfl iroirie viA. Unintai; CoitflidctutHjn as tpinonm- 
laJo joid^ 19^—Tlie MiueujE 200 .-—A rnjTi'rjin ladbrinlJiilg 

lo Bdempt ll I Hwt flflbcirpg ihdIii ob^eof oF Joinneyi Wbero to 
find fnEcrpretci'? ^1 .---AngllieT cjicnrsinn to ^utling, KtL--ChlneU 
tanpEo uid thoDt;^^, acq.-"Cl]an£t of jojeo aoiidiDntKt Bihd 
pirangod For, m—Rotiiin to Xoldjaj lotcrproTcr scoE for to 
ICubgart My Titor bcafosi, 106,—Fare^MEI visit to Snitiiag 
and CiiiraCSe OETiOinls, sop . ... ... iSA-—' 3 ap 

CETAPTER XV. 

P/tOAf XQLf^JA TO THE PASS DP CITAPQSAI- 

Cntav&n EtavcI by lionea; M. Sonicmaiiu nnd hit loigpisiH; AbiliticiK 
Omraci Jeadcr Bod nogotiBtioofl; 'fo^d of contrairdj atOv— 
Uepirtncic from Kuldp], jti—Swollen oonditioii oF rlwtt Ebcoe* 
ofJbikr, 313 .—jLng> pnlcniiDrn , Wbipyang tbe FctFymntli, J 14 ,— 





xirii 


Tile Ilij nrvdJwiiT ; Dti.wuif. Mi'd c1c[]ar;in[c nci^t in<.»iiiiiuLi 

J t J.—of cat^TJirj 3 gj|bq vIlCiEq; SiJlnci Milijniil¥, 

3 t7.---hjcC]cp[Eq[t HE Kiniqiick etiqbinpiaitii t, 3l9K'--$liieKrillllg glWIB^ 

aiitlidtJ:*! Id DqtfiArtlii; Tandcfal infiihiLfl [ttsL SE^—lloflpLtJiJily at 
D^BunchL I Rddc iloi^ tiK Uzim-'rnii McHirlafikit ^=D'.—Ariffal nt 
gong? 9 [ Cbaiictial, j3i. 


CHAPTER XVL 
TJ/£ T£jr£S VALLEY, 

FStbE Sdiiiilay !ii cajhfi^ aas.-—L e^iJeFiib bciU, 333^—Dieakfati 

ifUnUy 334.—Review ef iqeqdi^ 33 £.-^Uy Beiv^iqt Jo^ejili, 

Lfick qf eJIicicjtt mtcrpKter, 33^^—attitude and tccnpmtnvc 
Ch&ptluil;; VULt ta ICalfnuX tEnU, 9x8.—Qf ; iKdllia 

of Sua-Gamy; Ge4>]e^ ef Uxqn-Ttv, axg.^Attiuidq ef Pei£s, 3jQ. 
'^Descent (0 DHiglmL] Cattle ef tbe KiAtmqkB^ and dogs, 3311.— 
Afircti rmra Boq^rq jiik! battsrl^ liuut, sjJl—H sTvshu lorldpag 
im hOTflebiickj Cairtien hf^■t1^|E ^■nrit'dvjqking, 9^.—-ATrivat at 
Khaqidi.ni, I.3J,—Takjrf; pllqtjqfi.M]jlLl t fJenartnrt EO the TitkicS; 
ila E(se nhJ MHi rae^ 3;56,-i-iniimiJt4ii;abljt ford nl Ctrfau and dih«r 
(0 Rariit-Kul; WivLamie at Rngfiaq |i4cfcjct, and [idp oT CossoigIbs. 
-J^.-^F-oiichiig tlie Tc:IcC 9 i Atiedior nijglai on iiyci' tdink] 

Awakcqqd byr L4inia'k prayera] bcfurttitc fbr iKuxuL dcGLe, 


CHAITER XVII. 

UP THE iVUX-rA(? J/OU/fTALf/E. 

Oi^fitapby flf Tiaii’'Shn(i gystcTPf x4i^—Alwiudirea of^^aeien^ but C?™ 
Tlvera. 34a.—SqdMts Qf qqr tnowicdgc oT ttic Tim Sbtui; tlm 
Htw-Tag ranffc. its^-^KoEdLixfi the Uncn MuuiTt, ±44'—Abrntwe 
qf KirElieaq; Hfcitnuio; to Mn»xt dcGle ^ A quiet Suiefay, ±4$.^ 
Huiuaitta qf Mene frai; Starting-pcipt of SbepclelT; KWcnkq'a 
iQtUe, 34*.—Depaitqrt ream Sbail^ i IiHciiplion on g^ani le rotk; 
fqrtit tone of Wrch, flFf ctc.f 347.^1lQaTiiy qf path, 34flT—Dulterily- 
litiqtiqE ca bqnqbiboK 349 .—Anlval a! Uduq^Ci; ChinesQ pldECt; 
and Kaliflilk. (diiEB ^ tcjilmokJond, 3 ^.—Ostimiii'DaL'acHtbadqiyaa 
ui food, 35 E.—DepartuPt to Khan-Tailniiv 353.—Visit Ee Ijist KaLiuuJt 
tent; Ctya1]^atifDn of of Orenburg nr d Ijelliicr .OB-St, 3^2'— 

Kolintik pliflt*£rapli4 and fliitlno[>oJ{tgicaL reirtrtvlqt, 3;4.-.^DrqsKi 
niunbcTi, Mid adinbiiBttsiijqib, aj^—Hnwisn cdnciilioji rjf Kalmtilia; 
tJieli iqtqllectqril wpacaEwaj. a;?.-—JJvdidljLit qbjcols flf woralilpj 
Kalmuk ^-qoiqq, Tnamagc coatibui^ and mqtataj 3 ^J^rqsiurGEi of 
rvoouid life; CIiiAest plsdcet, 159^—Williugflesa of Jin^ aqd T.qr-jQQ 
to jwpCQcd; {Alter attEudanlf seat back, 360 . 34E~3dE 


COmSNTS- 


xvrjLi 


CHAPT£H XVril- 

TffE ICE FASS, 

tmbtA 

FtvJtfl Khfitt-YitiJHk tn bed of Jrliuiirt, j6i.—View oJT AfthaH-Kajnrtittl: 
BJiitiEr- Camp il roiliTl-an, lifij,-—SiDf Bidiybrak, -afii—E mIo 
Ttaemh^ ivi gloicicraj lC'|.^^J-'Jin[bjP'a|lh, of (lie ’'‘WllltO Moifiq- 
—l£iiu]b4i^ KmtLrlu on J^L^n-KhittB-yT glnci^j ^6S,— 
loe-tabl^ ind atoa]? (oadai View of ^a-—Ic*- 

biitnuiKka, eitmaecB, gcolttHS, ard pinnodea;: bllGoiileka of 

pttdt wimRlB, —FaJ[ over prtcipjrt of lionc arvd liOHiijie; 

MazBtr-bBih; forqvfer hErrnLUjg^ Onid. fort, ^7^.^-SoEdiera' prO’ 
viatoia aod hD«« hauled up bu ico-dili; j^iS.-^ScnunUrnf* down 
tlw Hui-davflo, i?7,--Reiiid ovd iwka imd atMisB, s?^—Ffom 
Mizai^basih In TamBtd-taah; tnd of gfndor, Fuid Boperb 
cavtni: HJueo Tdaiig'a dtaeription, —Pret^uent Iw of 

Jiora«i Good fonuTio of Pret EuEop«n in tompretedy HesaDig 
Ilic Pub, idi . l . . . . afia—aS[ 


CHAPTER KJX. 

HiiWN THE MUZA A'F fV(Ai£K 

T[iiu;;hn-(ii»b BtcLtlop noappronoliabic i W^iLfofr for bPs^gufEC, and 
Btjpperlcfa [p bed in the npCUj cOQiOrVjiiite day, oS^. — 

ArrftnL Jioxt mortiLoE of Osmait fiaJ ; HfUitoTy ioB^nlflmiu of 
aSj,—Deperturo ooutfiivard^; A marble Dtouu- 
lOEfili a£$.—Pine view fi^cen lOalQutiik; FYoibr^gr lionncy^ roto 
on RooiiiiovBby'a gL-ologCcal juap; Kxbiged AJa^Tau ;. 

Roots oaal, Boutlt, and wut of JHik-Kui, sij .—SbopCog of 
inOuDtiLTi:^ aqd periodB of eajth nnOWmCOt^ 366,.— 

Alf-^tBbder cliain OOmpBEed Viicb Swiss Obetiand; Coeriplionttod 

orpgmptiLOBl wliuotiiK at Ktro-Kel walAnbed, a$^'<^T'ho Fiergliana 
mountains nnd tllEur cliarHjCtnislio IkVs OXtObdEllE to PacnlH ^ 
Gcole^ of rinito BbiLiliivnidi, apo^-—Tbooo linoB of orograpliical 
foldiuig; ComEountiota of auth'ot'B ronbe, a^i.^Awdod io fording 
tLvU; Camem wubbd away ; Atlcndailisf pUTOuit, and BaiODCH in 
Twoverih^ bftgga^, api^Arrivnl at l^ikV, 394.^1!rtiLldiig into a 
jKiofotBtion, ags^To Tape* t; An aftembon'o sHootina, 356.—Pur- 
. oliiBE of an oji^e, *97.—jMoph'a tAsidEnnioal oiostcrpEccev agS.^- 

t>op»rhi« framTupiuVpfliid puMult of partridao*; FJarTpw tBoopc 

from Iwoicido; AfiLvaJ at Mujart-KurgBr, 395 . 
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CHAPTlLK ItJir 

FJtQ.l/ .U£KJAT-AW(7v^^' to JA-Ji?. 

nuiEH 

Lodginj; at Mu^cl-Kurg>n, 5>oa.—ObJectLotid to Ciutcjins G^nmltiachrij 
Ail^nrt «H1«rnaiG Chlimc ^DJ.—SEDtJt^ilTg 

rlgliEB, jva—vJiinif Cuitoms fllPcifil, j&3,^napiiGrion aJ” M'lwrl- 
Kiumm; Nimitjd'Bcunning, J04,—Kouic cuntEnncJ atce uri^tiin^nj; 
labLclanttDniaE ccLumriB. KiuL-IStililt | UEMitc 
over ctaiioui gcnlogwiil' foriniiliLnij jo 6 .-^Mc 3 HngFr /ruiu Aktu;. 

&1*]P Bl Anv^t, anii ride Le Joni, 307-—^utlicTii view of Tint 
SJwnih joS.-^KIuil Tengri. viaiUc red juika hkITj —Glincim 
[ii]i:l cresLs hvestivordai PYfim tn TnjhJJarTBp-, gia—-Dcmli 
fif D. horse bihI ^ 11 .--^TlLGnnDnicEncu] oliseiviicsQna Itclween. 
JCuLdjst juid Alui.1 AttlviI oX Madnmin BaL fruiji Kusaian. Conaul, 
jii.-'A mitiflEocy ieucr, 3x4.—EicxHEcd Jtil* AkBti, 3x6 . jOo— 

CjrApTKR XJil. 

QSmS^£ TORKiSTAffr 

CtinM* TutktBEani iti boninUrici mid vni^ng nairiesr 3 iS^T^tc Sr» 
Klaug. W TEcw TVgnlier^ itB CuUnt bQilliidary Bnd InlicSt ciu-U^ 
f^phyp Jig.—tu dlmtiLBUlilS, ibOluiEnibBy rLxXm, Bnd lfl.kH^ 33Xh— 
^rXace riitd eoEnjuuiiteaEidUB, —The cotintiy (kscribed bb 
apfifOflElied. fiwi l^kii^g Eiy northenn nguEe, and by BonLtheru reuEc, 
tv I'Eariii, jaj.-—'lTa.TbL; ftf liiatVTj, EiiKipokn. TiuEJCm, ogd pXEBCUC. 
CAuidideni. jaEk.'-.ReAda Xroui Hami te Kvlido, IkiThblp .Bud. GtidBCp, 

3 T 9 L—UninitBtj iEB biBEoiy luid BElunilou ib hcBdqiuTtefa Eei^'n aJ 
ike Sin .Kian|[; jjn—Kvute ^Tglmin [□ J’ialiBi Mid Turrnii, J 33 . 

—HJsiOcy of Turfui; iES incciid iggyutniii Bitd Fatrat ^ilirapcflli 
^IIOTB, JJ4.—KamBliar and Jia IfnJiniike, jjy^jLurla, kinJuiT, 

find Uni, JJ 5 .9 .31?—JJS 


CHACVriitt KKII. 

CUR STAY AT JJYRU. 

AIcbm ; its. hlaiory and arcBp 34a.--—Our orjEvpE and Jgi^iggp ^1.^ 
JntrhiBcie* oX ChincK mobcy; afiDM^ tcugar^ aiiid caalt, 343.— 
ViaiEa ^tg^l niercIta'nX* ^ pBiTibutlon ol SJeripEures, 345.—Reiwrd 
gflered for Dalifeiali'B munUTCTi htwruiij 347 .—Riding 

Tbimd die tvivn ; iU IniildEi!^ CCbiCEeiy, Slid mgde of bujisr, 34^ 

—Repair bl tnmerap J43,—VisR to CliJnsBi; Altauj Itoct'iREob of 
gJHcixi] viail^ jji.— Irapecdgn gf pn'wMi. jji,—PtcparstEkida fof 
depaitorc, ard payiiient to Osndib liai ^ l^coenu itb Mgpldi^-'fgcc 
and Tei>;[5e; Letter* despatched to Kuldja, 334 ,—CanTdTiva' 
Cakeit bei^e Ebb ]diigi*intc^ J . . . p 34^^33! 



IX 




CHAITEK XXIIL 

TIfS SDOUCES QF QUF KHUWLSDCE f>F aflNESR CR/fTXFfr 

Ttjcia 

Htwiijig nf" Chiufai Cef.trd] AbI^" anckrlly " Calliiiy,'' JS6.“How 
rtpti^d ty Gfeda aid Ronutna: PtKflcmy'i “Striti"; CtiiveK 
hlatcrluu, jp.—Tlic DuddMst pilgrim:^ JuMKvludiJfi 

od (lie' i ArET^JUUTi and Fccvon InUrtA^l^a ^vLLlt CblQB, 
360.—Xafldritb uid ibLnianiriHL 3^1 ^—Km^ PoFq^ 363- 

—BBQcdkt Goesj Tjt:iBlBtlQitB Iron C^iijicbc nu:ord« «nd fnjrn 
TehuMi-yivt^ sAj,—Rnsflisn contFurt wth Mpr>g4]|; Mioatuns to 
lacking and Varkaoit, 36S.—AdraTugea to Ibd KHSllgarK 

37D.—Pi^vklBky'B Jdura^ lA Mongolta, 371.—Roaot's raaip qF 
Sbr^Biii, —Eofliati atplofcrs Jit SumgariR, aod in TaHn] 

bBaiiij 37 ^^—ranytb^ miujgciB (0 Xci^ly^T, 373.-—titEj trAVflllera 

In OiiiiEM TUrJktsLaiii 376.3Jfi—3?^ 

CnArTER XXIV. 

FXOff AFSW TO MARALBASSF. 

Two nudx te KaaTigBij XtirElttrD tbrodgla Uali-Tdrl^, loElowad by 
Tfoun(gbii 4 liRiid, 377,—Dwltict cf Uih-TujfRu; ita pflopLc find 
npilkl. 37S.—Akiiai valley and KitglLEae 379,'--^iT dg- 

piTture by BoutbcTb loitte, 3S0.—Mu?li to Cb[ncs« dtp of Aksti, 
3&>.^]FflFdir« UlC Jflrjptt rwern arid abofltirg birfs, 3S3,—KJdc 
to £iL-Aiy]t| 354,—£[Qniiy wfiaebar, 33{.'—Nigld travel 
CItilflD (0 distnet of HfiJolbfisJilr —Sjuday at Vahit KudiLk; 

A OiirjiK olticjal, 3^7.—Ura.iefiiiablc WETipnilJonBi 3SS,—Maxell 
(O CbadiX-Kiiib 'lie birds and bnJdijin, 3^—ntaR4fin|> 
ficd POdocCfi, 391.—SerLpIliirfia at Tnin CfinilT 393 -''--ATTrva 1 nt 
Cbarwegb, rifiltcd by Blddulpb Xbr gboadiig, 394.-''AotlqtjitL<fi 

betwicer. Cbaiwagh itid HfiraLbflabi, 355 . . 37?—39S 


CIrAPTER XXV. 

THE- ISBABlTAyrS QR QUIfiKSE TUBKiSTAN- 

Ctiiiicfc Ct-nlnL Aala aaJ [la Inbabiiantfi; MaocFiua in Hi and R'clti 
taiviLSy 3g£L—Xainnila in Sungfirla aiMl XaraRbar, 3^,—-'Kirgbu^; 
titcir anlhropfilDgicit cbHTactcTiBtlica^ dbaasea, oioialg, and oecir' 
patianf 35a,—Stircc^ HTibjected by Cbiiitfie \ Turllsli lahaLdtontfi 
of plains Tbdr afleged Aryan deactnt, 406.—1^1* of 

phyiicil BtKngith; Ttio Tarka hard-working end hongfit; Weak 


COJ</T£ 2 i/TS. 


run 

^ poiutt urbin ; Lach (if 1 »iI]lb ; AtHiac of nucotk;, 
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OBSERVA NDA. 


Ik proper namcfi the IcLtcrasbauld be pronounecd aafoLLwvs:— 
A aet in father; < aa in tb^re ■ * as in rftvmc f ^ ^ in ; n lut 
m IwiMir; and the diphthongs si and ei as i in priUft 

The HUlSOciantS are pnanoanced as in Ellgli^bj save that icA 
Js guttuml, as fA tn the Scotch Icsri. 

Unlc33 jottlfirtvise stated :— 

Engiiah weights and measures are to be understood. 

Degrees of temperature arc cKpressed riiecord ing to the 
scale ot Fahrenheit. 


The Chinese jmwri f^a tiu/t) is reclcDncd at ^tr a/. English. 
„ iat/, 4rwfI or itr at aityet is reckCfncd at 4 J. 6if. 


hj {Ai^ 

PF 

IP 

„ Engiish feer) 

Ibe Turkic ftttgii 

FP 

The RusiiarL ^papsr) 

j., Bern 

IP p«uad 

„ /iW 

The Indian ra^ 


ih. 
ij tb. 
^ mile 

3{il. 

tW- 

ZJ. 

I mJlc 
'4'43 0®. 
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in tliL prcHijnt work, to treat In ^nCr^l 
□f Chinese Ccrtlrftl Asia,, and, more particularly^ iny 
journey from London to Ljtlie Tibiftt. 

Afi to the rcEtflons and motcvcs for the expeditionj apcciaJly 
those of a i^rf»iial charactc]-, 1 miftht prefer f]qictly to juisa 
them Over; but they :ire of itltCJCHt Aoinc, M'tio liku to 
begin at the beginning," and ciiiJcrJeitec fian taught me 
that if, on such iiotntR, I keep aibnee, othc 4 '.-i undertake to 
speak, bnt not always so accurately as T couid wish. 

Thus, one newspa^Mr, during my abMSncej flatteringly 
designated me as a useful and enterpriaing agent of the 
Bible Society''; and I have been frequently connected in a 
similar manner with the Religious Tract Society j the fact 
being that I have never acted as an agent of cither, albeit 
that both Societies, as well as the Society for Bromating 
Christian Knowledge; liavc accorded me granis of religious 
literature for distribution. 

Again, another newspaper, during my abacncc from England, 
informed its readers that I "went out more than a year ago 
with a fiort of roving commission from the Church Missionary 
Society," which is fio wide qf the mark dint the Committee 
felt obliged to dcelinc my two nerjucsts for co-operation. 

The fitOiy of my going is aimpty this. When proeoeding 
lo Russian Central Asia in ibSa, I r^ecLvcd frmn the Marquis 
Tseng letters to the tjovemors of Hi and the New Dominion, 
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ati tlie remote ^Msslbikity of my wishitlj? to cross the Chinese 
frontJcr near Kuldja. Tinve did not permit of my doint,- 
so; but I made itie remark, I think at the dinner-table of 
the Governor-General of Turkifltan—Colond Poukaloff, Jiix 
years aftertvjrds, reminded me of it—I jow irvtercstaiiE a 
Journey it would be to cross the Tiati bhan MoLintsins to 
Kashgar^ Yarkand^ and Khotan, My felloNv-ffucsts* who 
were officcTSj agreed as to the interest of the Journey, but 
thought Jt would be difficult to nccomplish. 

Nine months aftcr^vards, at the Mild may Conference, T 
found myself seated next to the Hcv. Hudson Taylorj Founder 
Oftlie China Inland Mission^ and, upon making his acquaint¬ 
ance, 1 asked what they were doing for Western China, and 
broached the thought of my possibly aome day going there 
thiough Motigoha. He readily favoured the idea, and offered 
to do all he could to help me, by advice or letters^ or 
possibly by sending a man to accompany me. 

This was kind and cnDGurH.g[ciE, as Mr Hudson Taylor 
has been ever sinco; but he rather damped my ardour 
when ho irent on to say that his Society had a mail on 
the frontier of Tibet, learning tho language, and ready to 
go in when permitted. 

What need, theiij I thought, to pursue the matter ? 

On the same day I went to the Chinese Lcgatiori, w'licrc 
1 had promised to give information about treveUing to Kuldjn 
through RuHsia; and took the opportunity to inquire about 
the possibility of going to Mongolia. I learnt tliat the 
country was free to travellers, and was promised such help 
as could be given. 

Two days later, on meeting a scientific acquaintance, he 
saki that a journey across Mongolia would pieHcnt facilities 
for useful investigutiona in almost every department of 
Natural History. 

'fhese considerations, with the foregoing, 1 thought over 
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an tht TtiorjiciiW, find, for the time betn^, pyt the mtiCtcr 
to This wm Sn June 1883, when F was btuj? writing 

Russian Ctatroi Asiit. 

My diary for the following September md December 
showT (Fiat the JtiKi was not abaiKlcniodj Eiowcvcri noj-^ on 
the other handj in April of the following year, was it growilJg, 
for T thought the China Inland Mii&iion iiad die business 
in hand. In 1883 I was iniritod to take tojnporary charge 
of St Peter's Church, EEthain, and bccjunq so happily cng^igcd 
in parochial work that I thouglit my toiig juitrncys were 
over. 

Nor was this equanimity disturbc<l in the following year 
on receiving a letter froin an American named Crouaett, 
lately arrived from Peking, wfid at Tientsin had been reading 
my Thr^igh He thankcil me for what I had done 

for that eonntry, aiul, on obtaining aiL Interview, intimated 
that he uwuld tike me to go to Mongolia and Tibch whilst 
in tlio eoolost ttiannct i>cxsiublo ho took out his pockeC-book 
and gave me the names of tivo or throe iieniona for iilter- 
pretcr& Not ivisEiing to appear rtido or lEtdirfejentj 1 wrote 
them down, but toJd him \ had nn thought of goine. 

Nor had I j" though in a few weeks things were diangcd, 
^fy temporary engagement came to an end ] the Chtirch 
Homilctical Society, of which I had been Honorary Secretary, 
was dissolvedj and I had just given up the edjtorifidp of 
the Citrgyimn't Mitgni;iiu\ when I received another note 
from Mr Cr 0 £ 30 tt, tills time nisking for lingnistio information, 
after which he added^ ■' I am hoping (Futt the way will be 
opened soon for a pioneering tour into the easterrr and 
northern borders of Tibet from Peking, Will you comc 
out and lead the ivay ? 

Such, a bald question, put by a stranger^ would ordinarily 
have cost mo but a few momentsi' consideration; but on 
this oecfision the thought occurred to me, |s this a call, 
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" Come over aiul help us" ? I felt I coivtd Pot aummarily 
digmis-i the matbcti and on the follQwini^ Suiiday, after 
carefully iccklng for guSdano^ deterctiinfld that 1 must not 
ay ** no’’ withmjt further ioquiryr 

Oa my going next day to hfr Hudson Taylor, he surprised 
me by .ihowmg that I had previausly misunderstood hicrij 
in supposing that the China Inland Wis-iion had the matter 
in hand- Their plan, lie said, was to go forward stage by 
stage, establishing a line of misdona bdiinrfj and in this 
way, be said, it would take them many years to teacJl 
Western Mongolia. Eut he thoroughly welcomed the idea 
of rtVy going SS a pioneer, and again offered SUch help as 
hia Society could render. 

I had the good fortune to make the acquaintance on the 
day following of Mr Suy Ehas, who kindly furnished me 
with a good deal of information on the region in question, 
and added that, in taking the Scriptures to Chinese Turklstan, 
] should be doing a work hitherto unattCmptcd. 

With such data, theii, ns had been gathered, 1 set apart 
the next day to couvsidcr the question of a jOurnCy throngh 
Mongolia to Chinese Turkistan, F traced in my diaries 
Hvhat had been written tlicreon since iSS^, and then put 
down what seemed tO' me the arguments for and against 
the undertaking. 

On the one band, my frieilds thought I ought to be settled 
in a pAfoebi*] charge. I had the disqualiftcation of not 
speaking the requisite languages, and prudential eonsidera- 
tions naturally suggested that rUy going would mean loss 
of income, perhEips loss of life, and chat, an aaiy case, there 
would be some danger and cxjtainLy many dllficultros. 

On the other hand, the peoples of Cliinase Tnrkistan, T 
thoughtj have not probably a Bible among them, and cer¬ 
tainly have never seen the faoe of a Protestant missionary. 
Translations of the EibJe, or parts of it, are ready in Persian, 
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Kii^hcsc, and Chinese. The cenrntryK frcun a misisioiinry 
point of vitw^ is Unknown; na other pioneer nppwira to be 
in tho B«]<1; nud J have nt least the advancage of previous 
c:i£pcrienco in Siberia and Russian Central Asia. 

Both roligcan aitd science mij^ht be advanced by such n 
ichurney, jiuf^fqr the moment, I am ftse from definite rcs^jon- 
sibilitics at home.. If I lose my life no one is dependent 
on mOp whilst certain facilities Ecrraanc to the fiituatioji 
appear within my rcaehp and there docs seem a definite 
call to the work, p'jnaU/j I asked itiyseHf wliicthcr Mr 
Crossett's question tvas Irocn Godj and said, “ If it be, nnd if 
God wiH provide the meansj not for stipeneSp btiE for east of 
travclj etc.p then my ans^r shall bOj ’ Plerc am I; send me I ^ 
This is easy to ^vritc, still easier to read, but it iva.s Hot 
cas.y to resolve. It looked like bncakiiiE up one’s nest for 
nearly three years, and fOrLh presu mubly fLsSUrod of 

food and raiment cn1y, bcsklcs putting oneself further out 
of the wny of clerical preferilflCiit at home. W ith the murders 
before me of Stoddurt, Conollyp Sehlo^rintiveit, and Hayward, 
the danger Co life did noEj at this stage, present itscif as a 
trillep aiid k fully renUsed th^it it was by far the bi^^ge^t 
leap in the dark that I llad ever ventured on. 

To make open confession, hoiv'cverp J had rocendy read a 
paper by Dr Cost* on the licroEc conduct of the native 
Christiatu among the Mdancsians; hoiv, in their iteal to 
spread their new religion^ some of them faced tliifi cjtirccnc 
probability of being eaten by their cannibal tribesmen ; and 
then the writer drew the contrast so obvknia to every one who 
will honestly think of it, Ituw microscopically littie average 
Christians in England do by way of perfocial Service or aclf- 
fiacriflce for the spread of the roligion tltcy profess to belieV-C 
and love. 

* "Haw HaLivE ’fmchcn lUvui^ljPEi^ l^lynuLa vul MtbtnCiJn ^ 






This c&nsL'dcrfttL'On helped me in resotvinj to take rriiy !ett.p, 
and the foiiowing shcnvs haw all this theory, US some tvILI eal] 
it, wfls converted into action. 

[ set to work byapcaking in private to autidfy acquaint¬ 
ances ant) friends who had seals on Cominittccs of our great 
Church MisfiionaTy Societies. The mErntfe-'ito placed before 
them was headed, “A Projected li:£podition to Chinese 
T urkistan" ; its object bcinjj to d istributc Scriptu res and 
other religious iitcmtunc, and lo Study as a pionoCr the 
religious condition and needs of the peopic. 

To this was added : " Among the results wholly or partially 
due to my Idnner joumCys, ha.s been the supply by sale or 
gift of Scriptujits, and religious literature, to tJic number of 
1 copies, to tlie prisons^ hospitals, and people generally 
of Scandinavia^ South-Eastern Europe, Finland, the Caucasus, 
a large portion of European Rtissia, and tbe whole of Siberia 
and Russian CenLial Asia. The value of this IVOik has been 
recognised by the Christian Church and the reporls of the 
Bible and Tract Societies^ and similar advarktages might 
reasonably be expected from similar work on the. virgin soil 
of China. A counEry $o little known as Chinese Turkistan 
presents, morMver, a field of inquiiy upon many topics of 
scientific and general, as well as missionary, inCcricMt; and 
of these I should make note, as oppoi tunity might scrvcj for 
the use of those who may follow;' 

The manifesto went on to state that to carry out my 
projeet thoroughly might take from one arid a half to three 
years. For this I asked no salary, but inquired of various 
societies whether (licy COuld contribute towards what I wa.s 
adviitcd, and vrhat my previous e-xpciicncc lod me to estimate^ 
would be the cost of the expedition. 

The individuals spoken to, for the most part, seemed 
inltrestcdj and somfr^the Archbishop of Canterbury among 
them—promised support, if possible, in committee. As for 







the scerci&Ficii af tlie EOcielies, t found moiit of them 
sympathetic, ftome of tlicm ^try much ho ; but 1 do not 
rcintmbcr ouc of them who held out hope that i slwultl jjet 
fram his cominilU-c tJie he!]) I nccdc^l. 

I eoiitinuc^l tiyinj; iu viiiii for tiince montltSf sifter which 
t)ic time to Eta ft ini[)iiJV upprD^lJcl^il^g^ ifj that iis 1 woe to 

be in Pchin^ by the ELUtLunLi, sid ; eo that, liad I 

suikcd cvCTyLhSuu VpOU the urcnl ICngliHll sociclii^ my pro- 
Jeetod cNi^itioii I'L'ould uo^' probably have coUnpiioil. 

But lil^ht iviti siriiiin:^ in another quarter. Ouc of the first 
[icrsom^ I Inid cotnsnunicntoit wiiLh ii'ar; Dr Robert tfeedham 
CuEt^ wllO ttionc than oncC, on mcctiilj? me in the street and 
clscwhcrOj had csEuaLLy suilsed, *' When arc you fjoing on 
another journey ? " volunlccrin|r on one oceasion tlio ranark^ 

1 eIuiH ask the coininiltue of the Ihbtu S[a:Lety to .■send you 
somewhere,*' Er» ^I'hicli 1 liaen rtplicil neither yta nor nsiy. 

Now that I Inid sUCll a jouniey in preLS^K.‘ct Dr Cost 
suygestod my wrilinij, and uainu ikh namoj to a certain 
gentleman who had ^iven htr^e sums for t1ie distribution of 
the Bible in Africa, and who perhaps mii;ht be taken svith 
my sdieine 

I did so, and rceeii^cd for reply a su^^^stion chat 1 iihould 
approach Mongolia from the west, fiettiiiu my funds frorh the 
.same sources as for previous journeys; n'hiLst my cerrcE^ton^ 
dent, for a siinultanCDUS work, should EGLid ^^200 to the China 
inland MiJision for the visitation, irith appropriate Scripturti, 
of the eastern half of ChirtCEo Turkl^tan. Suh^equelltlyJ he 
enlarged his proiioscd area to tlie whole of Mongolia, and 
sent the j^20Q to Mr TludsTm Taylor. 

At this time, and previously, I had several interviews with 
Mr Hudson Taylor, and t liavc a pleastmt recoUection of the 
patience ivith which he listened amt entered into iny planji. 
Once he was ill, always he wOE busy. On one occasion just 
relumed from a long journey, on another wanted here and 
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there after a public meeting, but ever treating my little ^Er, 
not U something to be got rid of as quick ly aa dccorum 
would allow, but as if lie thought it of importance- 

Ifi TTiaking arrangeieniits it itcccssaiy to loolt far ahcari, 
andj before a penny was promised, he wrote in faith and hope 
to China aa to who should aocOrfipany me, and also asked 
whether the American IJible Society at ShangHKi would be 
Likely to aid m my prOjecL 

This elicited a kind reply from the Secretary of tlic Society 
in New York, who wrote thus to Mr Taylor;— 

** If in the present ease the CTtpEoitr WtrC unknown Or 
inexperienced, there would be reasons for hesitatton and 
delay, which do not now exist, but Dr LaUadelL's Journey 
through Siberia has already given proof of his qualitlca, and 
exhibited a measure of phiLanthrcipy which we admire and 
honour.'' 

After which he went on to say that his Board had 
authorised tho expenditure of JGO dollaia a year, for a period 
not excdmjing three years, for the exploration <lf Centra! 
Asia and Tibet, with a view of promoting tlicrc the eircula- 
rlon of the Scriptures, partieuLars to be learned from tlldr 
agent at Shanghai. 

This reached me on July 2jrd, after I had; comc to the 
conclusion, three weeks before, that my way to Chinese 
Turkistan through Peking was blocked. Whether I could 
enter from the west, in the following Spring, was doubtful, 
and might remain in abeyance, 1 thought, tllli Septernber, 
when 1 had been invltied to apeak of my journeys at a 
Convention in Dublin; and I tvondorod whether anything to 
the point might transpire thert 
Accordingly, when tlie time Came, T Sitated publicly in 
Dublin my willingness to go another journey; and at Old 
Connaught, in tlie drawing-roomi of the Archbishop of 
Dublin, with whom 1 had the privilege of staying, I remarked. 
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nt « privtitc Icctune on my travclSj that I thought my 
amended scheme wouEdl cost a thousand pounds; ljut i did 
not Jnvite COntribatEons. An Irish rcctcir'fl wjfCj ho^^^tver, 
volunteered to give lo/., and afterwards Lady Cochranc 
sent a cheque, .laying that of tlic needed thousand poundfl 
she should like to give one, which WhIk the first brick of my 
building really laid. 

Dut tbinsJ.H did net look very bright. Mr 1 ludsnn Tiiylor 
had tried to diccr me by sayinjj, "Don't be dLscaumged ; 
the devil will be sure to hinder" j and T confess to having 
carded sometimes a heavy iicart, I had met with many 
disappointments and discouragernents^ and was beginning to 
wonder whether I bad mistaken my call, insomuch that, on 
October 25tb, T went to Mr Ffudsori Taylor with the qucsti-orti"-^ 

" Why should / go nt alt f Wily not Let the two men w'c 
have in view, instead of accompanying me, go hy themscK'cs, 
and leave me out of the question J"” 

Had he huinoured this mood 1 think I sliould have been 
willing, at this period, to witJldraw; but he tficrught It 
deeidcdly better that I should go, and ortfcied me lialf of the 
/aoo sent tg him for MgngoUa. To this I mentally added 
what looked, at first sight, a promise of jfgoo from the 
American Bible Society; resolved to .submit the matter to 
a few persons of mcatts likely to be interested therein; and 
if suflEeicnt promises for the remaining £600 were not forth¬ 
coming before the end of November, tlien to Interpret it os 
God's wH! that I was not to go. 

Accordingly I corrected the 'manifesto to altered ciioum- 
stnnees, rnentioned one and a half or two ycarj instead of 
three, a greatly shortened journey, and an c.stimate of 
CKpettscs cut down by half. On November fith I began to 
send out letters, not in hundreds And thouoands to the public 
generally, but three or four at a time to names from my 
addrcisa book. 


t\ 




And (KW the tide cnmplctcly tunlc^T. a u'JB; I 

ll^fcird from Mr Blac^stonc, of Illinois from the 

outset waninly cticouragrrd my scheme, and now promiHctf 
jS'icw The poit, one momingj brought twa Letters of 
curiously oppqnStc character. In the first, the tvriter spoke 
of the contcmplatsd journey as *' serious and perilous,” tx> 
which he could not oontrihutc : whilst in the second, the late 
Mr R. C Bevan “ thought the enterprise very hopeful and 
feasible" and promised 

And so cloud alternated with sunshine, and I was wonder- 
ing on the 34th whether the jf 130 lackirsg would eome. On 
the 3&th arrived a note from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
irKlostnjr a ^'chequeof nominal value only, but as a token of 
good wiki” which helped to raise my spirits, if not greatly 
to increase, my pile, whilst^ tciy friend Miss Pcadie and the 
late Mr Allcroft sent jf^JO each, SO that by the 39 th [ regarded 
the matter as pecuniarlLy settled, and began to think of a, 
day fbr^e Start, 1 was afterwards found to have been 
pfeeipitallt in mckoning tut jf^DO from die American Bible 
Society, for they now felt obliged to Limit the amount to 
;f200E but the late Sir William Macktniio]i came to the 
rescue with jCjO, and smaller Sums made up the total tq 
jfijDOO TOP. 4 ^. 

How a few hundred pounds in addition were raised for an 
attempt to travel in Tibet proper wLLL be found stated ill 
Chapter XLVIlJ.j on Plans Concerning Lassa." Mean¬ 
while, my purse bcit^ made up, I learned from tlic Russian 
Embassy that, in the event of my wishing to travel by 
the Trans-Caspian railway, it would be wi!ie on my part, 
instead of proceeding there direct, to go' for pcrmisaion 
to St Petersburg, which accordingly I proceeded to do^ 
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A RIDE TO LITTLE TIliliT, 


CHAPTER L 

LONDON- ’ID MOSCOW. 

nwi start, 5 mnS Authw’a t,—i rirrivitl Jit Ik'rllr; 

Vifit to tl^o Cli'liuac Ifarbaasy, —Cuhldin ■liiniito ^lL Wirljn-ilLir^ ; 
Arrivnl at St Fcti;c»l«iTif, a(i 4 of visit; Rcfjtnjjit tij invcl 

by TTatit'taipiin foiiln-ay, J.—^Cattn Sir I-Lnli(;rt MnTtLT at1(T 

M. PubcdoAOBtzcif t Aicceittninco by l^mpttVhr of CanO'ixf 

AiJa, 4.—PnontlBO of bclp frotm Miniftor ai Irluritif 1 Si'-luotkta 
tiaitod: Soctn! gatherinjf^if and dimiir pt P’robiwy, ,1.—Viriit to 
W, Vlangali, AiMitt^int-Minjater iar I'grL-JKn AJfoir^; RfCirtio^i 
by Pvinci; Dopdok-cif^KoraakiCifF^ uid n!oopL[ 04 ;A<L-i[ion (4 tli.'iiiiE'jil 
Amunlcoff; V^ail ta Iho MLniatt;^ for tVar^ (S.—My iinvgtninrTHr. 
fl.—Mocllng willi GciniTtiL KoBtcnkiJ, 5,—Dtpjirtare Jbr Mumiow; 
TjuircHiirg iioqupijitAriccs, Hr Aksittf aurt Coant Hobrioaky, jiinr, 
J*,—Arrival in and ■call on Coort La‘ 0 'foliitoi, ii.— 

Dt^rlun aouUiKOrda, la. 

I T was u dsrty night on I'^ebruary 19 th, iHEjS, when 
] left London for St ; anil niy sptrirs 

were semnewhat in harinony wkti tiiy ttiviromnent. J 
did not forgetj when planning to enter BokltEEtti, U\[it 
Stoddnrt and Conolly, ihe Inst Englishnten thur^y bjutl 
boon pul CD d&nh by the Enriir, Eintl now 1 wjiti medi¬ 
tating Ksishgarn where SchlaglntweiE biiJ by ortler uf 
VOlr. T. 


I 
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the ruler been killed. I will not say that I had any¬ 
thing so strong as a foreboding that such might be 
my own fate; but I acted iis if it were to be, ami 
so arranged my home affairs as if 1 were never to 
return, hoping, of course, for the best. 

Frid;iy night is the time for packing off the Indian 
mail. This delayed us at Cannon Street; and the 
rough state of the Channel after a hurricane incretiseil 
the delay, so that we arrived at Calais to find the 
express gone, and the ground covered with snow. 
Slow trains, and waiting at Cologne, brought me ejirly 
on Sunday morning, instead of Saturday, iis planned, 
to Berlin. This was to be my first halting-place, for 
here I hoped to see Hung Ta-jen, the Chinese 
Minister. 

Going on Sunday evening to St George's English 
Church, where they pounced upon me to preach, I 
was not a litde surprised to see In the porch, and 
afterwards at the service, a Chinaman in full costume 
and pigtail, who, though not a member of the Legation, 
gave me sundry pieces of minor information cutent 
thereto, and I drove there on Monday morning by 
appoinunent. 

A change had been made only a few weeks previously 
in the Chinese diplomatic arrangements. Formerly, 
the Minister who resided in London looked also :iftcr 
Chinese interests at St Petersburg, and the Minister 
at Paris had Berlin under his charge. Now London 
fuid Paris arc under one diplomatic Minister, and 
Berlin and St Petersburg under another. 

I therefore showed his Excellency what had been 
given me by the Minister in London, told him what I 
received when going to Kuldja before, and said that 
as I was now about to pass through Russia, to which 
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he had been recently accredited, I begged of him also 
a letter, and if possible an open one. An open letter, 
he observed, wjis not necessary—my passport would 
be sufficient—but he would give me a letter to the 
Governor-General of‘ Hi. The ambassadorial se;il on 
this, he said, would be useful, and it should be sent to 
me on the morrow. 

On the day following the promised letter arrived by 
the hand of an English-speiiking servant, and I left 
the Central Hotel in Berlin the same night for Russui. 
My luggage, having been booked through to St 
■Petersburg, had preceded me, and 1 wrote from 
Cologne to the officials of the Russian Custom-house 
explaining why my baggage would appeiir without its 
owner. 

On arriving, therefore, at Wirb;dlen, 1 was expected, 
and met with nothing but smiles and every possible 
assistance, which was very gratifying, seeing that 1 
had more than 3 cwt of luggage in eight crises, the 
extra airriagc of which had already cost me more 
than hiilf the price of my ticket. Besides the.se eight 
IJiickages 1 had sent 19 others by sui to Batoum. 
Thus my toud luggage weighed already 16 cwt. 

Most English travellers rush from the Germ;m 
frontier to the Russian ciipital without breaking the 
journey. I did the same three times without knowing 
what I lost thereby. On the present ocaision, after 
travelling through the night, I determined to stop for 
a day at PskofT, which I did, juid arrived at eight 
o’clock on the following morning at St Petersburg. 

The objects that took me to the Russian capital 
might be termed diplomatic, administrative, and 
financial. The first thing to be asked for, and that 
of prime importance, was jjermission to travel as far 
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US possible towurds Kuldja by the new Trans-Oispinn 
niilway. Not that this was the oftly way of rciiching 
Kuldja from St Petersburg, for there was the summer 
route of rail, river, juid roiid by which I proceetlcd 
there before, and the post route, through Orenburg 
and the Syr-daria province; but on both these routes 
frost and snow were now supreme. Accordingly, a 
few hours after my arrivjil, I oilled at the British 
Embassy, and found Sir Robert Morier reiidy to help 
in every way. 

I had, besides, the advantage of ucquainttmee with 
his Excellency M. PobedonostxefiT, the Chief Pro¬ 
curator of the Holy Synod. To this gentleman I 
drove next, and received a welcome. He had seen 
my Through Central Asia, then recently published; 
and, the Emperor having intimated his pleasure to 
accept a copy, I told the Procurator I had brought 
it to St Petersburg. 

The proper person through whom the presentation 
should have been m.’ide was the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, but M. Pobedonostzeff volunteered, without 
further ceremony, to send the copy direct. I for¬ 
warded it to him that afternoon; it was sent to the 
palace in the evening, and at midnight his Majesty 
sent to M. Pobedonostzeff a kind message of ap¬ 
preciative thanks. As for my needed permissions, 
M. Pobedonostzeff handed me over to his :issistunt, 
M. Sabler, the Secretary to the Synod, and on the 
morrow we set to work with a will. 

I called, alone, on M. Plev^, Assistant to the 
Minister of the Interior, who, if I did not remember 
him, speedily showed that he had not forgotten me; 
for, opening a drawer, he drew forth my portrait, which 
I had presented to him when, six years before, he was 
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in the police department. He was good enough to 
s;iy that ho appreciated my works on Russia as of 
scientific vsdue. promised me another open letter such 
as I had been flirnishcd with on previous occcXsion.s. 
and added that he would write to the sevend depjirt- 
ments and do all he could to forward my wish to 
travel by the new railway. 

I had also to aill on .sundry |>ersons—scientific, 
literary, and otherwise—for introductions, information, 
and advice. Dr Qrctschneidcr. who spent many years 
at the Russian Legation in Peking, has published 
several interesting books on the geography of Central 
Asia as known to the Chinese in medixvid times. 
I was glad, therefore, to call upon this savant and 
sinologue, and talk of some of the places 1 was 
about to visit. 

Running hither and thither left little time for sight¬ 
seeing or social intercourse. I was present one evening 
at a meeting of the Imperial Geographical Society, 
which was well attended, for public meetings in Ru.ssia 
arc rare: but it struck me as tame and somewhat 
gloomy by comiwison with the gatherings of our 
Geographical Society in London. 

On another evening I dined at the British Embiussy, 
where Sir Robert Moricr was rejoicing in an e.Kcep- 
tionally able Rus.sian-speaking staff. Amongst the 
jxirty I met Lord (now the Duke of) Fife and 
Colonel Herbert, the Military attachd, a Mr Harford, 
and some others. Sir Robert promisc<l to get me 
official letters to the, Russian consuls at Kuldja and 
Kashgar, and to add one from himself to Governor- 
General Rosenbach at Tashkend. From various other 
sources also promises of introductions were received, 
and my way was becoming clearer, though I dared 
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not yei tJikc for granted that I might do ;ill I wished 
in proceeding by the Trans-Caspuin railway. 

A few days after seeing M. Plev6, 1 had taken a 
letter from M. Sabler to M. Vlangalit the Assistant- 
Minister for Foreign Aflairs, who iisked me to write 
definitely what I wanted, and he would then try to 
get me the needed permissions. Accordingly, in 
addition to the railway journey, I asked that, if it 
should for any reason seem desirable, after entering 
Chinese Turkistan, for me to return to Russia instcjid 
of proceeding south to India, 1 might have the option 
of crossing the Pamirs into Ferghana. 

Some thought that in this I had asked a hard thing 
and had better withdraw it, since no Englishman had, 
up to that time, been allowed so to do; and no answer 
coming for a day or two, I feared this might partly, 
account for the silence; but soon it seemed that the 
carriage for the Minister of W;u- blocked the way, 
inasmuch as he had not answered M. Plcvd’s letter. 

M. Plev6 had, however, heard favounibly from 
Prince DondukoflT-Korsakoff, then Lieutenant of the 
Caucasus, as to my crossing the Caspian, and as 
the Prince happened to be staying, as I was, at the 
H6tel d'Anglcterre, I waited on him. He had lately 
been reading my Through Siberia, gave me an ex¬ 
cellent reception, and promised all I asked for; told 
me whom to see at Tiflis; and for GeneriU Annenkoff, 
the constructor of the Trans-Caspian line, he giive me 
his card with the following words thereon: Prince 
Dondnkoff-Korsakoff, Aide-de-Camp Gdn4ral, recom- 
niande chalcnreusement h la bienveillance et aux soins 
dn Gln/ral Antteukoff, Dr Lansdell si connu par ses 
voyages, el ses syt)ipatkies pour la Russic." 

I then went all in a glow to General Obrucheff, the 
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Chief nf the StsifT of the Miiilsict f[*r Wur, bui. wtis 
received at (irat, I thoughCf T^vith inarciid rigour find 
without it smile or smything that stivourcd of the milk 
of human kindness, being formally and coldly asked 
what I wfintcd. Having briefly replied. I was loid 
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that I must tuakc Oiit my line of march, since it might 
bo ncocsjiary in some places to divert iiiy course, I 
had never before been asked to do such a thing, and 
did not know whether to suspect a trap wbefoin to 
catch and defeat my plans, or the furnishing a due 
whereby my steps might bo watched. 
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1 was conducted through room after room unci piissagc 
after passage of that huge building the Etat Major" to 
what I now suppose was the head office of the Asiatic 
section, where, among several officers, I was seated 
at a table with paper and pens that revived the long- 
passed anxieties of college examinations. 

I thought it would not do to be too general in 
my statements, lest vagueness should leiivc room for 
suspicion that I was keeping something in the back¬ 
ground, nor too minute, lest, if I did not hereafter keep 
exactly to the programme, I might be charged with 
breaking faith. So I wrote as follows— 

•* St rrruumuto, 1888. 

AUrtk UM, 

** I expect to leave St Petersburg to-morrow, or 
soon after, for Moscow; to stay not more than a 
week (for banking arrangements, etc.), then proceed 
direct to Batoum ; from Bntoum to Tiflis (stay 2 
or 3 days), then to Baku and Askhabad (stay i 
or 2 days, perhaps), Merv (2 or 3 days), Charjui 
(i or 2 days, to get, if possible, fishes, phe^isants. 
etc., for specimens), Bokhara (about a week, to sec 
places once again that I visited in 1882), Samiu-kand 
(3 or 4 days), Tashkend (about a week, to pur¬ 
chase various necessaries), Viemy (2 or 3 days, 
to receive my luggage, sent forward from Batoum), 
Kuldja. I hope to arrive at Kuldja by May ist (n..s.), 
and at Urumtsi by June 1st (n.s.). there to meet my 
English interpreter into Chinese, If news reaches me 
that he arrives earlier, I shall hasten forwards ; if I 
learn that he will come later, then I need not go 
through Turkistan quite so fast. I should like to 
arrive at Yarkand by September ist. and cross the 
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Himahtyjis, atitl it is only in c;wc<jr accident, sickness, 
or scjinythlng impurtunc iind unfo-reseen, that I should 
wish to return to Russia from KashgEir to Ferghana, 
Hi^NRY LaN’SDULL, D.D." 

This declare)cion had now to be translated Entci 
Russian by one of the officers present, and 1 inean- 
while had time to breathe and observe, though my 
spirits were not liigh. Every face ^vas strange 10 
me, but One officer in a general's uniform spoke as 
if I were not entirely unknown to him. Ho wiis short 
In filature, sallow in compleKion, and I could not make 
out whether I wafi speaking to one who had power 
to decide the, matter, or wliechtr he was collecting 
and preparing information about me to submit to a 
counciJ, presumably sitting in the adjoining room. 

Presently something revealed his name—Kostenko 
—and niy tbemnometer began to rise. Could it be, 
I asked, the author of T^s Turkistan whose 

book, whilst I was writing Central 

smnccly out of my hands? It was the very same, and 
I saw One whom, quite apart from the present business. 
It gave me the greatest delight to meet, for we were 
fellow^writers u|>on the fimne ground. He recognised 
ntc as such, knew my volumesj told inu he was chief 
of the Asiatic section, and volunteered that if J got 
into any difficulty I might telegraph to him. 

My spirits now were jubilant, and spread to the 
officers near; for when they became acquainted with 
my projecicrl journey one of them said they were quite 
excited. What was better, they brought in Captain 
Grombehevsky, who had recently made the journey 
from Kashgar to Khokiind, aitd who gave im; much 
pertinent infonuation. 
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Looking round, I noticed on the wall h map of the 
rt^ion about the head-waters of the Oxus, and com¬ 
prising much of the territory I was going to. It was 
newer and better than any I had seen, and like a 
spoiled child I wanted it, and asked where a similar 
one could be purchased. I was told that " it was not 
on sale," being, I suppose, “ secret and confidential." 
Some whispering, however, went on between one and 
another, and then I was asked to accept a copy, which 
I congratulate myself upon possessing. 

It was presently intimated that the letter desired 
would be given, and thus before I left the '* Etat 
Major" I had received all I had asked for, and more 
than all, for General Mirkhovitz favoured me with an 
invitation I gladly accepted for the morrow, to meet 
Madame Mirkhovitz, and see from the windows of the 
House of the Staff a parade of troops before the 
Emperor. 

On the day following, March 9th, after taking lun¬ 
cheon with Princess Lieven, who had heard of my 
being in St Petersburg, and sought me out at the 
Bible Society, I left for Moscow. 

** A good name " Solomon affirms to be better than 
riches, and a fellow-passenger in the train seeing mine 
on the label of my portmanteau, forthwith claimed 
acquaintance on the ground that when recently in 
England he was to have had an introduction to me. 

This little incident gave me a pleas;int travelling 
companion and occasional interpreter; my fellow- 
passenger being Dr P. Alexdef, who had lately been 
studying the temperance question in America, and in 
England had heard of me at the Church of England 
Temperance Society. 

On being addressed by another passenger in the 
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■5;;m,c OnrriEigt:i n youiij^ iiOiUlitr in uniff^nn^ I iislitd 
where he hf^nl le^iriieJ Ruch excdlent Eng;lj^h. 

" rCear Edinburgh," said he. 

Why^ then," 1 replied, "^ycu omst be one of the 
sons of Counc Uobrinsky ? ” to which he answered in 
the afhnhativef but appeared, rather surprised till I 
gave niy name, and mentioned my having met his 
family in Tendon, 

The young Count and some of his sisters were on 
their way to a wedding in the family of Count Leo 
Tolstoi, upon whom Dr Ales^ef proposed that we 
should call to talk upon matters teetotal. 

Accordingly, after a somewhi:;t uncomfortable night 
in ii second-class sleeping carriage, we reached Moscow, 
and 1 accompanied my friend to the study of the 
novelist, who recently had taken up the icmiicrancc 
crusade and was trying to work it in Russia, where, 
notwithstanding the crying need of it, the moventcnt 
hiu^ reached only to the stage at wliich it remained 
some years in England, when silly people dismissed 
the matter with a laugh or a sneer, but failed to recog¬ 
nise their lack of philanthropy and self-denial in doing 
nothing to oppose a curse which ruins so many. 

Understanding that 1 was going to Chinese Turki- 
fitan to circulate the Scripturesj the Count said he 
envied my work and would gladly go too, but for his 
wife and a do;!en or so of children, some of whom wc 
presently met round the family s^aMirmr; and thus 
(inished a pleasant visit to the house of this celebrated 
Russian nohleman. 

On the next day I preuehed at tlie English Church, 
and on Monday was no more successful than I had. been 
ill St Petersburg in making bunking arrangements for 
Kashgar. I dettjminedj tltercfore, to push forward on 
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the Tuesday, but news came that the line southwards 
was snow-blocked. 

The same afternoon, on the introduction of Madame 
Alex6:f, I drank tea with Princess Mcstchcrtsky, and 
afterwards had some hours of quiet rest, for, sooth to 
say, the incessant strain upon mind and body of the 
previous three months, in preparing, planning, and 
packing, had sent me away from London much 
fatigued. Then, what with the excessive cold, con¬ 
tinued worries, and the water of the capital reliixing 
my physical powers still more, I reached Moscow so 
weak and weary that I requested Dr Alexdef to pre¬ 
scribe for me. 

He, however, said there was nothing organically 
wrong, that my condition was merely the result of 
fatigue and change of atmosphere, and that with less 
strain recovery would soon follow, which, I am thankful 
to say, was speedily the case. 


CHAPTER IL 


FliOM MOSCOW TO THE CASPIAN. 

Railv^ay PJead^L-nC. f^JEDW-'p.iafli^ngu^a, dtid af 

li03}}LtiLlHy, ij.—Arrivjilat Kiarekj Acrivsl acid aiifarocd stoppagia 
at Kbairliof^ 14.—Former vkELt Co Cown prisorij 15.—Dopartura 
from Ktiarkoff and airival in Crinn;*, a 6.—Improved wenther at 
fiovEutopo] j Sunday sirv^otj i-j.—Jieparture lot iSatoumj 
Con* dI ; l^epatliire aoioaa Oiui'iiHuay a-nid aiYlval at TillEd SJr 
DrumiinoEid Wolff and C0I. Stewart \ Frountniioo of inttodooiioiy 
IcUorCj iS,—JJf Rndde and M. Il'^djouibafl j Flepaitiuic from Tillt^ 
to Enko, 20. 

W HEN ready to journty southwards to the 
Criifl&t, there were afloat ugrly rumours and 
warrtuigB of trains being stopped and snowed up for 
days together, to the great lnconvetiicncc of psisscngers 
not provisioned for such little emergencies. I therefore 
looked Eo the conmtissariat, and as a concession to my 
jaded condition indulged in a ftrst-dass ticket, which 
took mt away from Moscow at all events in comfort, 
a Snowstorm notwithstanding. 

One of my feilow^passengers wfts a ple>xsant Russian 
lady, daughter of an ambassador, who in the course 
of the day not only oEfered help in translation, but 
before we parted invited me to pay her a visit at her 
country house. This generously offered hospitality 
was of a piece with that I had received on the same 
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line on a previous occasion, when happening, near 
Tula, to meet Prince Dmitry Obolensky ; and it is 
illustrative of the kindness with which cduaited 
Russians hasten to receive an English stranger. 

From Moscow Tula is only 120 miles distiint, but 
this took us at least six hours to Jiccomplish. We 
^>assed through a uniform undulating plain, traversed 
by low hills with little wood, and no remarkable 
scenery, but having boundless cornfields and meadows, 
for the province is one of the best cultivated and most 
populous in the empire. The chief railway stations arc 
Podolsk and Serpukhov, the latter possessing a large 
river traffic, some tanneries, and calico works. 

We were timed to arrive at the station of Tula about 
six o’clock in the afternoon, and allowed a quarter of an 
hour for refreshment, after which 1 set about making 
myself comfortable for the night. In this there was 
every prospect of success, for I had the compartment 
all to myself, and it was furnished in a manner than 
which we have nothing better, if so good, in England. 
Our next important stopping-place was Orel, passed 
in the middle of the night, and early next morning I 
awoke to find that we were at Kursk, but only about 
350 miles from Moscow, the train being shunted into 
a siding because the road some few stations beyond 
was blocked by snow. 

On arriving at Kharkof, which was only 150 miles 
from Kursk, but took about eight hours, it was an¬ 
nounced that no trains were yet running southwards, 
which did not gready disappoint me, for I was glad 
of an enforced stoppage, and drove to the Hdtel de 
I’Europc, 

My numerous packages were somewhat suggestive 
perhaps of commercial pursuits, since, on asking for a 
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rooiii^ th(i wittr took me to a huge, grandly furnished 
apartmejiE, which 1 said was too ■large. 

“ said the man, evidently mistHking for a 
comnierci^d traveller, -'will you not want to exhibit 
your patterns ?" 

He then appeared quite c|isag}j[ 30 iiited at not letting 
his showroom, afid landed me in u much less preten¬ 
tious chatLiber, where I deterntiiied on the morrow to 
read, write, and rest, 

Kharkof has a population of 160,000, of whom I 
presume an apprecLable number must be Gormans, 
sinct I remember, on a previous visit, attooding the 
Lutheran Church [ind calling upon the pastor. Jt was 
during that Same visit, on jny way to the Caucasus, 
tliat I first made the acquiiintsmcc of Prince Dondukoff- 
Korsakoflf Hu was at that time Governor-Genera], 
Eind gave me g>ermission to visit thii town prison and 
distribute copies of the Scriptures,^ 

' naiei, t^ken qd tlka apot, record "jj? pdacinErs in fB reomr, 
iiiAludint; 2a dcUb. Cc 3L< poEtticot ^rlnncc^ (gf ivligm tben; «vr« £9 
under trieti) are lar^ i rggd^Ad AC-coiQiEuadalJQn bettei k. [be ciu 
of gnjninab; and p«]itLcAk bavc inorc tti2n one hour a day forcxcreiEC. 
Tti£ muouat of dally bread for eaicb prloomcr i« two and a bait pounds, 
Rnoflian- or otnEdl beer, la aUgwred oicf 

In tba puniEbmoDt ward wore bve tiico, wbo a few doyi provlousty 
had attempted to cacaste, by mating 1 kddtf of their htddigf; witd, TrlsEtli 
they scaled the wall cbu« lie i oentty, wIlo was also under arteaL Ooie 
of tbost uiutor com^etlon uima to tbo door, aod tbraugh the bole ia it 
«pat at ua deGoatly. 

Corporal punLEbnient was not allgwod, the dark eell bcLpg the aeveteat 
form of -gOrregtlOii, and -evea Ui?.t niiflit ogt e;Uegd. beyood iJi. tbiys. 
Tba eiuk liat atood ai but I am not sure wlkctber (JiiLa mljj-ltL not baye 
leprosaoCed tho lomnonta of a formor rigintt, ioasniucLL aa they spoke 
gf none mow bei Uiorc ter a Igngor term llutm three years. 

ity mottj mcntigfi nn libciny vr booksj ter the pTismienr ^tobably f 
fbund aoee, nod 04 e. friend ef inke bad eGte/^ ti> bcsir die 
1 asked the Gcaerol if he would allow me to plaec a copy of tlie New 
TeaUmgat ia caeb room of every pifoon tinder bio charge. He thanked 
me far the pigpgsid, eowred readily inte ray plai,;, ashd me to wntc 
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I was attempting nothing of this kind in Kharkof 
on the present occasion, and did not leave the hotel 
until the next evening, when it was announced that the 
line farther south was cleared. 

Khiirkof is at the head of three main routes to the 
Sea of Azof, to Odessa, and the Crimea; but no trmns 
had been running south for several days. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that on reaching the station con¬ 
fusion prevailed. I asked for a ticket for Sevastopol, 
and, without looking carefully at what was given me, 
handed it to the baggage clerk, whereupon it was 
discovered only just in time that my luggage was 
registered for Rostoff, and put in a train which was on 
the point of departure. This would have separated 
me and my belongings, on our respective arrivals, ii 
trifle of 400 miles, and perhaps delayed me a week, 
so that I was not a little thankful to get the mistake 
rectified. 

At length I found myself in a through sleeping 
carriage to the Black Sea. The distance to be 
traversed was nearly 500 miles, through a dull, flat, 
snow-covered country without a station of interest 
until we reached Baghchiserai, a name which calls to 
mind the days when the Tatars of Central Asia 
pushed their conquests into Russia, and made also the 
Crimea their own. 

my wisbe* and directiona, which he proToiiod to see carried out, and 
then volnnteered, for eoine reason 1 did not understand, to publish my 
letter ia the Journals. 

It only remained, therefore, to calculate the number requlnsd. He 
was Governor-General of six provinces or morn, in which were six 
Government o'r capital towns, with 150 rooms in each for what we should 
call county prisoners, besides which there were soo rooms for Govern¬ 
ment prisoners. AUo^ther, therefore, I sent to him on the following; 
day, for his prisons and Ivoepitals, a,700 tracts, pictures, and journals, 
and ordered to follow 1,500 New Tesuments. 
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Although the line aaojth of this was cEear of snown 
the fruiin was six houts Ule; but we ’wetc entering a 
milder climate. My seven previous visits to Russit; 
had hH been in summer, and I had looked fonvand 
with pleasure to seeing St Petersburg in its winter 
dress. Perhaps in my fatigued condition I did not do 
so to advantage; at any rate cKperience compels me 
to pronounce one winter visit enough, and it w^as a 
retiefi when awaking the next morning but one in the 
Crimeaj to be able to look once more upon Mother 
Earth, whose face had been snow-veiled all the way 
from Calais, now 3,ocxi miles, in the rear. 

Abundance of mud and water covered the plalnSj 
but as wt approsiched the lofty rocks of Inkerman 
surroundings Improved, and the air of SevEistopoi was 
’ so balmy as. to render agreeable a drive through the 
dry streets in an open carriage with one's fur coat 
thrown open. 

Happening to pass our Consulate, and thinking it 
« was Saturday morning, it occurred to me to call on 
Captain Harford, with whom I was acqiiEninted, and 
ofler to conduct a service on the morrow. I was a 
day out in my reckoning, however, for It was already 
Sunday, but it was early, and whilst I went to the 
hotel and made preparations, notice was sent round 
by Mr Grierson, the British Pro-Consul, with the 
result of gathering a congregation of about io 
persons, who met at the Consulate. 

An English service is a rare thing in Sevastopol, 
there being no cbaplaictj and it was entered Into with 
a zest that spoke of appreciation. E^aS, however, 
told of one stumbling-block to a larger attendance 
—namely, tliat English steamers come into port and 
employ labour on Sundays; for some London hrms, 
vox,. L 3 
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who would not dream of opening their offices or 
employing their clerks in the “City" on a Sunday, 
do permit their cJipUiins when abroad to do so. It 
is proper, however, to add that in some cases the 
captains themselves are at fault, and act thus in direct 
contravention to their employers’ orders. 

On the third day after my arrival at Sevastopol, 
Mr Grierson, having laden me with such things as I 
had need of, accompanied me with his wife and little 
ones to the ship. Wc left the port about eleven in 
the morning, and by five in the afternoon reached 
Yalta, which I had seen before, so that I was not 
tempted to land ; but on reaching Kertch on the 
following afternoon, 1 found time to call on our 
Consul, Mr Hunt (whom 1 had met at Odessa in 
1882), and to telegraph my coming to Batoum, where 
wc arrived, after a run of about 36 hours, early on 
Friday morning, March 23rd. 

The first person to meet me was my servant 
Joseph, who had come from London by steamer with 
the heavy baggage. Soon after Joseph came Mr D. R. 
Peacock, at that time the Vice-Consul, and whose 
brother I had met in Siberia. If pleasure had been 
my pursuit, Mr Peacock would have prevailed uix>n 
me to visit a native (1 think Ghurian) prince at his 
castle in the mountains, to whom he had mentioned 
my coming. But 1 felt obliged to content myself with 
a view of Batoum, its picturesque mountains with 
verdant slopes, its naphtha stores and oil waggons, 
and the native bazaars. 

Next morning wc started for Tiflis, and having 
reached our destination late on Saturday evening, we 
put up at the H6tel de Londres, where I was glad to 
find my friend Colonel Stewart, and Sir Drummond 
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Wolff inid siiito, oiTi the way to take up their respec' 
tive appointments in Like ivjystlf they were 

seek irtg^ infornintion m to the Jitovementii of istenmers 
Oti the CaspUin ; and finding that I had four days to 
wait, it seemed better to reniaiji iic the capital than to 
go forward to Baku. 

The number of Englishjnen at Tiflis weiS less than 
[ had seen on the previous Sunday at Sevastopol, and 
they have no Sunday service in English, so we hiul 
One in the hotel; and 1 viaiteid in the afternoon a 
German Biblc'class, attended by a doMn youths and 
conducted by a Swede named Hoijerj to whom [ had 
an introduction from Einland. 

1 had also n cto!cn introductions to otlier persoais In 
Tiflis. On the chance of my meeting Russian officers 
with whom they had served on the AfghEUi Boundary 
Con^mission, Sir West Ridgeway aiid Colojtci I'loldlch 
had given me leitcrsj and these brought me iiuo 
contact with Colonel Paul Kuhlbcrgj Chief of the 
Topographical St:i(f, who sejemed to cherish a pleasant 
recollection of his English comradcsj and by whose 
help I got some CKcdicnt maps of the TrEuis-Caspian 
region. 

He kindly invited me to meet General Zelenoy, 
another celebrity in connection with thtj Afghan 
Boundary Commission, and General Jdanow, Chief of 
the ELt dinner. These gentlemen were 

much interested in my projected journey to Chinese 
Turkistao, and wished to bespeak a paper from me. 
If J came back tha| way, at tbe Tiflis branch of the 
imperial Geographical Society, 

Prince Doudukoff-Korsakoff, Lieutenant of the 
Caucasus, had desired me to call u|>cin his icemn 
tenejtSi General SherejiittlefC which I did, and I was 
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also successful in Rnding at home Dr Radde, the 
founder and curator of the excellent and well-arranged 
Tiflis Museum. 

Dr Radde was kind enough to give me sundry 
hints as to what I might hope to do in collecting 
specimens of fauna, and I was indebted also for various 
attentions and assistance to M. George HedjouboflT, 
an Armenian, to whom I had an introduction. 

I took occasion before leaving Tifljs to purchase of 
the Bible Society a few copies of the Scriptures in 
Hebrew. I also found an agreeable photographer 
in M. YermakoflT, who accompanied me to make a 
trial of my apparatus, and developed for me the 
negatives with such success as gave me hope for the 
future, when, beyond the Caspian, I should be thrown 
on my own resources. 

We left Tiflis a little before ten on Friday night for 
Baku, expecting to cover 340 miles in 17 hours— 
not a furious rate of travelling, but quick in com¬ 
parison with the four days required for the journey 
in 1882, when, before the line was open to the public, 
I travelled the distance in a horse-box. That 
journey, however, gave opportunities for seeing the 
country which darkness now denied. 

For the last 50 miles of the way the train runs 
along the coast of the Caspian, for the most part 
through a desert, in the midst of which we reached 
Baku, about three o'clock on Saturday afternoon. 



■ CHAPTER IJI. 

FROM T//^ CASPIAN TO MERV, 


'■Wanted" by tlie Polko-mattcr; Call oa thij GovemtiT, a [."Com¬ 
forts cm fllaamcr to Utun Ada; Landitv^ at r^ilYrtiy tesrmiiDue, 
li.—TrattB-Caspian ecatbss to ojibIb of Athal Tekki!, is^KliiL 
Arvatj 36."Airival at 0«>k Tcpc, coinLivg to Askhabai 

cxpoclfltlj 3*.—CoiHlflualioa of jgurnoy to l>iMiliitk, ji.—Acfiiral at 
Morv^ —HoapitalLty of C*lcW»iJ AlikbanoCF \ M{>itiiTn Mei'v, jA— 
OirleatBl cnrpcti ari etobtoEdjetyj jy^AliklLanoH's Hueocstfcl 
admblsttation \ Ooiet and ofiler of fatydeh, jSr—A w'uit to Old 
Morv, 3jg.—Roins nm sit* of Meir \ Atwb oiul Pofelaii retnajn*^ 
4 ■.—.Roaslan annoiialion of Mcrv, (j-j.—liorf beongtit abauti ^4.” 
Ub^nttioB of BtavoBj 4b. 

T here was Httic to Jcuin us at BalfUn for I had 
previously seen ite oil wells and tl^e temple of 
the fire-wot^hippers. Notice Ciimc, liowevcr, to the 
Grand Hotel that, niy passport having bc^tn sent to 
the authoritiesh the police-tmasier required to see me. 
Now [ bad heard of this niart^ rightly or wrongly, thftt 
ho was obstructive to English travellers, and apt to 
give them trouble; so 1 thought it better to take the 
wind out of his sails by paying a visit to his chief, 
which I accordingly didi and received frOtn the 
acting Governor, M. Oslt Augusioviieh Peneslavsky, 
a welcome, and an invitation to dinner. 

As Sir Druminond Wolff and Colonel Stewart, niorO' 
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over, were expected to arrive in the jifternoon and 
start at night by steamer, they were also to be invited. 
“ Ask them to come," said the Governor, “ satis 
cMmonic—tii petit costume de voyage." Neither of 
the travellers, however, was thus to be seduced in the 
midst of a journey to something like ai dinner-party. 
I had therefore to go ailone, and found myself the only 
guest. 

The local authorities were very obliging in providing 
on the steamer for the comfort of the English travel¬ 
lers. The Ambassador’s i>arty was proceeding south 
to Resht, and most, if not all, of the berths being taken, 
some Russiam passengers were, I believe, invited to 
give up to the foreigners the accommodation which, by 
priority of arrival, they had secured, whilst, in my own 
case—proceeding eaist—1 wais accommodated, thamks 
to the Governor’s introduction, with a cabin for three. 
The passage across the Gispian, in good weather, bikes 
only 20 hours for the 195 miles between Baiku aind 
Uzun Ada, where we arrived on Tuesday ait noon. 

In my Russian Central Asia four chapters are 
devotetl to Turkmenia, so that for the general chtuiic- 
teristics of the country it may here suffice to say that 
the train runs, from the Caspian to the Oxus, through 
a desert that is enlivened by the four oaises of Akhad, 
Attek, Tejend, amd Merv. 

Uzun Ada, or “ Long Island," is the terminus at 
which the traveller arrives on the Caispiun littond, and 
a more desolate landing-place I never beheld. Siberia 
is a paradise to it. Nevertheless, one fellow-passenger, 
looking on the bright side of things, observed to me 
that less than ten years ago there was nothing on the 
island but sand, whereas now there is a harbour, a rail¬ 
way station, reservoirs of naphtha, a church, hospital. 
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doctor's residoncc, and ^ few houses, thoso liist having 
bijcn irnporied ruiady-made froiiri Ruiisia. 

Not a blade of gniss could I see, though it was 
now the beginning of April, tuid two cows, wandering 
amongst the water-carts near an enclosure behind the 
station; suggested the rofloctcoEl that, under similiir 
circumstances in England, tliey might bu “ run in " by 
the polite for going about "without any visible rneans 
of support." 

The train Was not to start for six hqurs, but csirriages 
were sent to tiie shore end of the jetty to take pas¬ 
sengers and luggage, chert being no lack of Tatar 
porters. I had heard at Tiflis of the prodigious 
strength of these men, and at Uuku one of them gave 
prcKjf of it by carrying on his back to the ship lour of 
my packages, weighing aj ewt, and then tithing in his 
hand a bag of ^ cwc more. 

Ac the station I fell at once on nty feet, and received 
the first of a successlojt of kindnesses and acts of 
attention, that continued in Asiatic Russia till I passed 
beyond the frontier. 

Showing tlie letter of the Minister of the Interior to 
a miliuyry officer on the plutform, he bowed himself 
voire seyviiear*' %l^ he meant to say ; but, his French 
being rather shaky, he substituted " votr^ 
and iinnicdlatety assigned me for my throe days’ 
Journey a small comj^iartmenc to myst:|fj nor would he 
allow me to be displaced when the condnetorof the 
train wished to turn me out in favour of some of his 
friends. 

Wc started about six in the evening, tlic train 
crossing an embankment, iibout three-quarters of a 
mile long, wliich connects the island with the main¬ 
land, and then plui^ged into tltc desert, the thief 
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fr^atyre of which is sandj sand everywhctfij without 
water or food for man or beast. 

At the first station, Mikhailovalc, at the head of 
Balkan Bay, which was formerly the startirig-point of 
the line, and whither passengers were brought in craft 
of light draught from Krusnovndskj we rciiched the 
Usboi, one of the old beds by which the 0;!ijs entered 
the Caspian. The railway skirts this channel for 
about 30 miltSr 

At the next station, Mulla Kara, wft pnssed from 
sand lo an alluvial plain, and at the fourth station, 
IJaJa Ishem, lacgie tuns on wheels reminded us that 
enormous quantities of water Were distilled from the 
brine of the Caspian at Mikhaibvsk, and sent aEong 
the line to the waterless districts, whilst at the same 
place wc wort algo rctnindcdi by naphtha tanks or 
trucks, like steam boilers on wheels, that the fuel of 
our engine was not coal or wood, hut petroleum refuse, 
which is brought to Bala ishem frojn oil wells in the 
neighbourhood. 

Neiir this place is a sfdt marsh, some 15 miles 
long by half as broad, and also a salt station cm the 
branch line between Bala Ishem and the naphtha wells. 
The night was passed in crossing this alluvial desert, 
which was without inhabltiints, even at the stations, 
other than the railway officials. It i$ also without 
wnterj except fit the liccio village of Kamndjik, where 
there is ^ potable spnrtg and a little verdure. 

And thus we went on for 140 miles to Ushak, 
where the small station is. surmounted by a tower 
of observation, and where we arrived at sunrise. 
Here the MohnmmadaTus got out of the train to wash 
themselves and pray, whilst the lark rose in the 
heavens, as the poets will have it, to sing hia hymn. 
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Soon afterwards, we entered the o<u>ts of Akhal 
Tckke. 

The first place of importance we stopped at Wius 
Kizil Arvat. 

At the next stopping-place, Kodj, about 20 miles 
from the old fort of that name, neither inhiibitants nor 
water were visible, but the station was built of stone, 
with a substantial tower of architectural pretensions. 
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and presenting a good specimen of a Trans-Gispian 
station of fourth-class rank. 

From Kizil Arvat the railway runs nearly in a 
straight line past half a dozen sUitions, throi^h a 
country not indeed desert, but bare of trees. 

At Bami signs of cultivation were observable; the 
ground was scantily covered here and there with 
spring verdure, and 'I'urkoman children brought to 
the train handfuls of deep red tulips, whose fragrance 
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wiis 3oiTn:wh£it like that of the lily of the vsJley ; but 
the vallugeSd dependent on rivulets at the feot of 


the anountitins, were remote from the line and few 
and far between. 
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• me »T*TIOM AT U0« TZPK. 

over the ice-cellars, several of which may be seen in 
approaching the Persian frontier. 

Soon after midday we arrived at Geok Tepe, where 
the train stopped long enough to allow of my sailing 
the walls of the famous fortress whose defenders 
offered such stubborn resistance to Skobcleff. The 
wall in some places is completely broken down, but 


Passing three more stations brought us to the 
vicinity of Durun, where there are a very unpretending 
telegraph station, something between a Russian isda 
and a Turkoman tent, and a ruined Tekke village 
of mud houses, which gave a good idea of the local 
native dwellings, the domed roofs being so constructed 
probably for coolness, as lurc the huge domes erected 


enough remains to show what crude ideas of fortifica¬ 


tion the Turkomans possessed. 

Imagine a bank of earth 30 feet thick, finished on 







Tim QF trOK -n.l-ld, ^IlLmiiii? tiEK imu!! iK wtiai-pi friE TUB Kull-Ah4 

TlllUlUVrp rOA rXVriLThJ}^ T1IE fUJIl-lAJr MUyi I,^i, 

hoTeg were still visible^ made [scrhaps by Russian 
shells, OT dug by the besieged as hiding-places from 
the balls cf the besiegers ; but there ivas not a 
structure or build ing of any kind wiilun. 1 saw there 
only a few camels gracing on the scanty herbage kept 
alive by a brock 
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Beyond Geok Tcpc the train pjisscd through a 
somewhat richer country, and about four in the after¬ 
noon wc reached Askhabiid. 


Askhabad is the capital of the Trans-Oispian 
province, a place, it is said, of 10,000 inhabitants, 
including perhaps the soldiery, for whom there is 
a military club and garden. 

The mcu-ket-place is exposed to the full glare of the 
sun, but affords the visitor an opportunity of studying 
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Russian and native life together, whilst not far distant 
is a Persian ice-cellar, built of rammed mud in the form 
of a cone, such as I have not observed in other countries. 

My coming to Askhabad was expected, officially— 
probably, privately—certainly ; for on the evening of 
my departure from Tiflis M. George Nicolaivitch 
Milutin, entering the hotel and seeing my name on 
the guest-board, wondered if it were that of the author 
whose book he had read. 






fo tlie cnicrgency, “ I will telegraphawkl he, ''to 
-jiiy friends to assist you " ; anti, than and iherCf he 
drafted a despatch to Colonel Atikhano^ and Count 
MouraviefT at Mtrv, to General AnnenhoET and others 
of hi'a frlendsj named Kulkevitch and Sabouroff saying, 
'■* The celebrated traveller Lansdell is leaving TiHis to¬ 
night for the ’rrans-Caspian region ; please help him." 

This uncKpected and unsought kindness, in addition 


Seating himself at a dinocr^Ctblc near mu. and 
scanning my counteiiauce hard, he presently ventured 
to introduce himself, saying that he should invite me 
to drink wine with hiitij only that he had read that 
I was an abstainer, and telling me that he had been 
engaged on General Annenkoff^s staff on the Trans- 
Caspian railwnyr 

On learning that it was for that very region I was 
to start in an hour or two, his friendliness at once rose 
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to Other introductions, bore ample fruit, and I found 
awaiting me at the Askhnbad station Colonel Lcvashoff, 
the acting Governor, who had brought to meet me 
a countrywoman, Mrs Harfeld, married to a Russian 
officer on the line, and a Finnish gentleman, M. Carl 
Constantinovitch von Schultz, ControlIer-in-Chief of 
the Trans-Caspian railway. 

According to my official programme written at St 
Petersburg, 1 expected to stay two or three days at 
Askhabad, and they had prepared accordingly; but I 
afterwards determined to push on, and so my friends ^ 
did the next best thing by giving me a capital dinner 
at the station, which is of first rank and European 
proportions, and sped me forward, telegraphing my 
approach to Colonel’Alikhanoff at Merv. 

About eight miles from Askhabad the train passes a 
fine old ruined mosque at Anau, and over a tongue of 
sand to Giaurs, which may be regarded as the end of 
the Akhal oasis. 

Then we traversed an alluvial desert to Baba- 
Durmaz, between which and the next station, Artyk, 
lies, somewhat to the north, a salt tract. Over a 
portion of this the train passes, and enters beyond 
Artyk the Aitek oasis. 

Stretching along the Persian mountains as far as 
Sarakhsi the Attek, though not so long as the oasis 
we had traversed, is greener and less bare of trees. 
Its chief town is Luftabad, and there is a considerable 
ruin at Shilgan, whilst the ardent lover of antiquity 
who will make a pilgrimage to Sarakhs will be shown 
the tomb of Cain. 

The sixth stopping.place beyond Askhabad is 
Dushak; at present only a station with a few dwell¬ 
ings for the officials and workmen and a pile or two 
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of fire wood f but which has a ccrOiia irnportPunco in 
British minds bccauscK sitoiited :Lt 400 miles from 


Tnv TTHI1 Dr jtT iMitimn. 

the Caspian, it is the nearest point to our Indian 
railways, the distance from Dushab to the Afghan 
VQL- I ^ 
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frontier being only ns ffir as from London to 
Doncaster.* 

The line had run from the Caspian nearly straight 
to the south-west, but at Dushak turned at a sharj) 
angle to the east, leaving the mountains in the rear, 


•TATtON at XM^UUK, T«I« fAHTHKAr HOtaiT •OVTIt, WIIKVCC TltK KAILWAV HAY M 

coirruiviD to tmc atoiiam moimicA. 

and passing from the Attek oasis to that of the 
Tejend- 

* Oq my way hocneward (hrou£h India I ran up to Quetta and pushed 
on to Now Chaman, beyond the Khojak tunnel, to the extreme end of 
the Indian line, on the southern frontier of Afghanistan; whence to Uic 
northern frontier just mentioned is about 500 miles, or the distance 
from London to Aberdeen. 
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At laRt. Eifcer passing; ov&r iin, uncultivatccl discrjct 
for nearly 50 Lnilts, towtircls the stadon KEiriilj-Ata, 
we enterttl Lhe oEisis of iSTerv. Here tUiylijjhc foitncl 
us on the morning of the third dny rnoin thu Caspian : 
and lit lengihj about half-past eight, wo sceamecl into 
Merv station. 

The Gomniercial and native parts O'f the town arc 
situated on the left hank of the Murghab, where also 
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is the railway siation find Its buildings. On the right 
bank is the 'I'urkonian ineJosure called Kaushtd Khan 
Kala, within which are a dozen houses of brick, occu¬ 
pied by civil and military officers, a temporary church, 
and barracks. 

The two portions are connected by a wooden mil- 
way bridge, T50 feet long, of about a dozen spans, 
the woodw^ork resting on piles driven Into the sand ; 
and across the bridge 1 drove in a station cab or 
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phaeton through the wide opening in the fortress 
walls to the house of Colonel AlikhanofT, the C»over- 
nor, or more accurately Nachahtik, or Chief of the 

District. . . . . u 

The Colonel wiis busy in his garden, in which he 

said he took great delight, though it had not long 
been planted. Then, taking me indoors, he pointed 
out that all his bedrooms were occupied, but that I 
should be welcome to such accommodation as he 
could offer, which was to be that of the best rc»m 
in the house by night and the run of the premises 

hy day- . , ... 

Needless to say I thankfully accepted his hospitality ; 
for though Merv possesses a third or fourth cl^ 
establishment, decorated in front with the Persian Lion 
and Sun, and dubbed •• The Imperial Hotel,” yet I 
was only too pleased to stay for a day or two with a 
man of whom I had both written and read, and who 
played so important a part in bringing about the 
submission of the Mervis, and figured so prominently 
during the labours of the Afghan Boundary Com¬ 
mission. 

The next acquaintance I made was Colonel 
Mouravieff, who took me off the same morning 
to the Turkoman bazaar, or market, then being 
held, where from 3,000 to 5,000 persons assemble 
‘ twice a week, to deal in horses, asses, camels, and 
sheep. 

We mounted the walls of the fortress, which is similar 
in character to that of Geok Tepe. After lunch we 
visited the town that has sprung up since the foreign 
occupation. 1 was much struck with the large number 
of drinking.placcs, the stock-in-trade of the distilleries, 
brandy, beer, and wine shops being more than double 
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chsLt of ult thu grocers, i-yi^^tcycoci'k^, Ixikeri. bitielKrji, 
n^\^\ vendors of leiiionEicIc.* 

One has a good opporcunjty to study certain IciituroJt 
of native life m tbo cEintviinscniis or native inns of 
Merv, where cho men iiiii^car in sheepskin coats and 
hatsj and occEisionaily mounted on good rurkoman 
horses, but more frequently on. donkeys, their biiggagc 
being curried on Biictriaii camols, I Wris delighted 
to find in the shops of Merv in April nielors of the 
lust season, some of which we took home for dessert 
to the Colonel's house. 

Here I observed that the Colonel, Moslem though 
he was, provided wine for his gnestaj whilst abstaining 
himself. It seemed also somewhat parEidoxical to hear 
him zealously advocating the building of rt fine cathedn J 
at Merv^ We have so many chons;md roubles,” he 
stiidj with the nir of :in entbusiEistlc member of a 
eburch building comnilttee, but we must have more, 
in Older to erect such a building as will excite the 
admiration and respect of the natives. ” 

To a connoisseur in cari>ets and embroidery my 
room wiiS a perfect museuiTi of Central Asian handi¬ 
work, The long wall fading the windows was covered 
in Orlentsil fashion with an inimcnse Fersian Carpet, as 
Was the broad divan runniiig along it, whlisc suspended 
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from the cornice all round the room was :ui ornamenUil 
hanging of tassel work, specially made for the Colonel 
by the Sariks of Panjdch. At the end where I slept 
the wall and divan were Jidorned with exquisite 1‘ekke 
aiqx:ts and tent bands, with abuncUince of cushions 
of Bokhara velvet, displaying various specimens of 
Central Asian silk embroidery. 

In excellent agreement with all this, each of the up]>er 
window curtains consisted of a rich Bokhiiriot saddle¬ 
cloth embroidered in silver and gold. The floor was 
covered with Persian ciirpets, and over the Colonel’s 
study door were hangings of Indian embroidered silk. 

But more interesting thiin these was their owner, 
who, fortunately for me, spoke French, and gave me 
a good deal of information concerning the affairs of 
Turkmenia. An Asiatic by descent, a Muhammadan 
by birth, and of the same religion as those over whom' 
he rules. Colonel Alikhanoff appeared to be the right 
man in the right place. In a surprisingly short time 
he had reduced to order the most turbulent and blood¬ 
thirsty of the tribes of Centml Asia. Not more than 
four or five cases of robbery a month, he told me, 
came before him, but sometimes as many :is five or 
six murders—the frequent result of quarrels. He 
gave me several instances of his rough-and-reiidy 
fashion of administering punishments and rewards, 
by which he seemed to have quieted and gained the 
goodwill of the people. 

In harmony with the foregoing was the testimony of 
a Rassian Colonel who dined with us, and had ridden 
on the morning of the .same day from Yulatun, on the 
Murghab, in the direction of Panjdch, where he was 
administering a district of 30,000 persons, who quite 
recendy were robbers and thieves by profession, but 
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amongst whom he living us the only EurruitiinK 
Eind undefended^ save by eight native djigitUis, or 
mounted attendants. 

This Colonel told me that at Tanjddt he had uncored 
some ancient catacombs of the fire'Worshippefs, dated 
back vaguely to the time of Zoroaster^ one of them 
having receptacles for 200 bodies. Of these receptucEes 
he saw 40, and showed me a sketch of the entrance to 
one of the catacombs. 

The great event of the morrow was to be a drive to 
Old Merv, which for a traveller to omit is as cul[Kiblc 
as to visit London and not see Westminster Abbey. 
For this the Colonel kindly ordered a carriage mid 
nioutited attendantSj arrangeng that we should lunch 
on the way at the historic dwelling of Yusuf XhaUf 
one of the four who negotiated the submission of 
Merv I and word was sent to his inotherH in whose 
cent the critEciil meeting was held, that an Englishman 
desired the favour of an interview. 

I was accompanied by Count MoaravicET and M. 
Guillaume, who was tSitthing the Colonel the French 
language, and in Other ways making himself useful, 
It was a bright spring morning when we atartedj and 
pleasantly warm. A drive of two or three hours 
brought us to the ual or collection of tents of Yusuf 
and whilst lunth was being prepjired 1 looked about 
the premises and picked up information. 

Presently we were regaled with a —that 

is, a tablecloth—and with something on it in the 
shape of meat, as well as (though tell it not in Mecca!) 
wine and to drink. Lemonade, tooj and tea 

were served, die tables being turned for the noace, the 
Muhammadan drinking wine and the Christian water. 
In the course of conversation U transpired that 
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Yusuf Khan, though only 20 years old, had 
under his authority 2,000 "souls" (that is to say, 
men, for the Russians do not reckon women as 
"souls"), with the rank of a Russian captain and 
pay of £1^0 a year. His mother, Gur Jemal, widow 
of Nur Verdi Khan, was enjoying a pension of ;^ioo 
a year, and, in addition, she haid received from the 
Emperor handsome presents of clothing and jewels. 

Arrayed in these, she received us after lunch, and 
our eyes were dazzled by a kkalat^ or dress of silver 
and gold brocade, edged with sable fur. Her waist¬ 
band was of gold and turquoise, and she wore a 
necklace of precious stones, as well as numerous 
rings; whilst her head was covered with three 
handkerchiefs. 

Her age was said to be 47, but, like all 
Turkoman women thus far advanced, she appeared 
very much more—60 at the least, though her good 
looks had not quite left her. She had less to say 
than to show, behaved with becoming dignity, and 
on her thanking us for our visit, I felt glad to have 
been favoured with admission to the presence of a 
Turkomtan lady. 

She is considered rich, which Alikhanoff accounted 
for by her possessing a canal of water. "When," 
said he, " the Russians wished to reward me I received 
the first-class Cross of St George ” (of which, by the 
way, I fancy he is the only man in the empire to 
possess two), "but when the Turkomans wished to 
recompense Gur Jemal they gave her not only acres 
of land, which are plentiful enough, but a canal of 
water to keep them fruitful.’’* 

* Hence we ace the propriety of Achaali asking of her father as dotrr)*, 
not onlya Acid, but springs to water it. Joshua xv. 18,19; JudgesL 14,1$. 
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We htid still 50mii few miles ^lo driven our coEichmaii 
being not too nice in the tboice of his roiv^h. ^vhcre 
road indeed there wels norie. Our piirLy WEtS now 
increased by the Khan and severd more 
vf]-iO rushed forward to show anti clear the way^ 
Hitherto 1 bad susjxsted thsit those words in the 
Buriul of Sir John Moore — 

'‘The arfs TflOi mir lisLjotKite LumLnij,'^ 

were a poet's trope, but on our way they were very 
closely Illustrated; for, coming to st ditch deci>f!.ned 
by recent rains, tbc dismounted, turned ihcir 

swords into spades, and speedily levelled the ground 
for our vehicle to psKS. On rtenrer approach to Llic 
ruins we were providesl with saddle horses, and in 
this way viewed the lions. 

No less th:in four cities have flourishtil oji or ncjir 
the site of wliat is now cttlled QlJ Merv. 1 be m^osL 
ancient is c<Jled Gictour Ksdiii itnd is siiid to diite from 
the time of Zoroa.sier. 

Tl^e ruins of the city next in anticiuity are called 
Iskander Kala, after AlexEindcr the Grcut, who made 
it one of his colonies. To tliis Merv Christianity was 
introduced about 200 A.n. It liuhsequently became 
the seat of an archbisbop, tutd in 430 weis made a 
metrO(>o]ttiin sec- Of these two cities little now rt- 
mains above ground except some high walls, though 
ono cannot but surmise thsa the spade might bring 
tO' light some antiquarian treasures. 

The third of the cities alluded to was built by the 
Arabs who conquered the place iit the seventh century, 
and of this Merv. now called Sstndjar Knla. there rc- 
inaiii two or three monuments indicEiiivc of confildcnihle 
greatness. 
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look the place Jincl built a city, the walls of which, 
flanked with semicircular towers and possibly measuring 
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froit^ two to ihrtK sniEftS roijitd, Eirti now cEilliitl Stsiiniin 
A][, and hcru k wns we found tlin ruins Jin[>sl [i-lfnlifu]. 
though feWj if any of tbuin, cuiiltl hvr oithed iH^mufiah 
A disUiiit v[ew (jf UiurEiin Ali pruEJiunual to tEie visitipr 
iL gateway of fuio iiroportitmti, tliotigEi looking very 
dilapidated from the rtstr^ On Etp[iroELcli[i]}{ iho 
princiiiaE entrance to tlte cit:ideh the rhitiktjig iowun; 
were see it to be of sun-dritid brfekj els Wert: the 

remains of the lesser nitKiquC. 

Ovr host and chaperon h being dctcrjiiinttl thsit we 
^hoold net starve^ regjded us Euuong the rains with 
sweetfLteats and drinks, as well as conversntioni So 
that before I left Merv I was ntvich p] eased to hitve 
had the opixirtunity of'gttlitjg firsolianti, :tnd from 
various persons who took part therein, sundry jiicces 
of information concerning its anncxEititm. 

When England wiis stfirilcd in I’ubrinay 18^14 tiy 
the tclegKim received in St Pocersburg from Askiiit- 
bad to the effect that the 'farkomans liEid declEircd 
themselves subjects of the CaiCj there w^ts no kick 
cf English Jicivspapcrs charging Russia with perfidy 
in having stekn Merv, whilst l^ritish bands were full 
in Upper Egypt and incaiMtble of interfering, 

l^ersonally, 1 never joined in this hue suid Cry : firsi, 
for lack of vk^hEit scorned to me ialetjuate proof; eukI 
ncKt, because from what I had heard sit Khiva, le^^s 
ihiin twelve months hefore, of the Isiwloss cojulition 
of MerVj it seemed to me thsit the linssiEtns had only 
to wait, iind ^ferv must Istll into their hands without 
their even asking for it. 

The teicgrsuu stated that " this decision w-els Einrivetl 
Elf by the Turkonin'ins of fticrv becEiiuse they wcj'js 
E tssurecl of thefr in«qiEdjiliEy t>r gt^vtiming ihei]>seh’er;." 
n his, in HnglEmdj was laitghed at, but was strictly 
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in keeping with what I had heard from the Khan 
of Khiva and others in the neighbourhood ; iis also 
with the testimony of the Baron Bcnoist-Mechin, who 
visited Khiva six months after me, and. proceeding 
thence to Merv, found, the Brmon said, “ such an 
;ibsence of all government that after our arrival in the 
month of July we did not hesitate to write to General 
ChernaieflTit seemed to us that the Merv oasis would 
submit without fighting at no distant date ”—which 
is precisely what happened a few months Uiter. 

Accordingly, I felt unable, from such facts as had 
come to my knowledge, to adopt and to write upon an 
engraving which appeared in the Graphic of April 
25th, 1885. It represented the interior of a Turko¬ 
man hut, copied from a photograph 1 lent to the 
editor, whilst seated around were Turkoman chiefs 
inserted from another of my photographs; but there 
was added also what was not in mine—a Russian 
officer in the attitude of an envoy exhorting the chiefs 
to submission, and for this I felt I could not with a 
good conscience stand sponsor, having no proof that 
such a conference had ever Uiken place. 

So nearly, however, do truth and error often lie 
together, that I afterwards learned the editor was 
right, and so, too, was I. 

The true story as to how the submission of Merv 
was effected was given me as follows:—Colonel 
Alikhanoff, as is well known, entered the Russian army 
early in life, became major, and in 1875 was degraded 
to the ranks for fighting a duel. In 1879 he took 
part in the Turkoman campaigns, gnidually rose agsiin, 
and in 1882, for a secret reconnaissance of the oasis of 
Merv, was promoted to a captiiincy. 

It wiis not long after this that some Turkoman 
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rjiitiurs. fi( 5 i 3 rtw,etitng the: rrojiilcr nci-ir Asklifi- 

bfid, earned nff soimi tiiative-^ whrt were [^UKsian 
i^yhjects, i\m\ their sheep. I’ltis ceuld netK (.tV cLUirse, 
be allowed Co priss unnociced, tiitd it volunteer was; 
called for who would uitdtrUtko the difficult work of 
proceed]to Merv. and demanding the re.‘?ticution 
of both ixjrsons and mCtlc. 

Alikbanoff offered to go, and when warned of 
danger and the possibility of losing his life, he per- 
JiLsted, and hnitlly startedj but with a certain number 
of soldicrsi whom, if I mistake not, he left on the 
borders of the Merv OEisis, and proceeded alone to 
play his game in his own way. 

It was no part of his commission, so \ was told, 
to bronch the question of annexation, but he siw 
therein a means of tegEiinlng perbaj>i; bis oM laureESj 
and possibly fresh ones besides. Going from and to 
iih/j, he pointed out to this and the other chief that 
a great power like Russia could not possibly allow 
brigandage on her borders, and that the Turkomans 
would do well to become Russian subjects. 

Their apprehension, that they should be obliged to 
give Up their MuhnnnmaMJauismj he was able to allay 
by polniirtg out that his fatlier before him and be, 
too, though both Russian, officers, had nevertheless 
continued Muhammadans 3 and other objections he 
similarly met, speaking to them in their own tongue. 

The lawlessness then prevalent inclined those who 
had anything to lose to wish heirtily for a better state 
of things. To my own knowledge- they had sent 
three times to- Khiva and PttrO AlexandrOvsk nTsktng 
for a Governor of their own nationality. But this 
move had bo-c been Successful. 

Some of them told Alikhanofif that, if they must 
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have foreign rule, they would prefer that of the 
English, whilst others preferred that of Russia, and 
some of Persia. 

Amidst these divided counsels Alikhanoff came to 
the spot where we had lunched—the a%U of Yusuf 
Khan—where were assembled some 600 people, to 
whom he said: “ It is impossible for me to confer with 
so great a crowd; I will give you half an hour to 
decide whether or not you will become Russian sub¬ 
jects, and, if you decide in the affirmative, to choose 
four persons as representatives by whom the business 
can be negotiated.” 

And thereupon he left them to deliberate, retiring 
to the tent, if I remember rightly, of Gur Jemal. 

In 15 minutes they came to say they had de¬ 
cided ; and Alikhanoff despatched a messenger to 
Askhabad; but so taken aback were the authorities 
there that they refused to believe, and Alikhanoff had 
to send a second time for arrangements to be made 
whereby the chiefs could proceed and swear their 
allegiance before the Governor-General. 

Thus, if the foregoing account is true,—as I, for 
one, believe it to be,—the submission of Merv was 
brought about by the diplomacy of an officer in the 
Russian service, but upon his own responsibility, and 
in excess of the orders with which he was entrusted. 

The rest is a matter of history, but the Colonel told 
me he had the satisfaction of liberating 700 slaves 
in the Turkoman oasis, and among them a Russian 
colonel. 


CHAPTER IV. 

PROM MERV TO THE OXUS. 

Farther railway favouiv, 47.—Journey through smm) b«rlchaos and 
deaert stationa. 48.~>Gucat at Amu.daria with Colottel Tcharykoff, 
50.—Reform* by new Emir of Bokhara, 51.—Dinoer*party at Colonel 
TcharykofTs, 5a.—Visit to Bek of Chatjoi; Murder of previous 
Bek, and lyrtchingthe murderer, ^.^Tbc prison revisited, 55.—^The 
gallows, 57.—^Journey continued in a rolling maisonette, 58.— 
Bridge over the Oxus, 59.—Inn at Bokhara station, 60. 

M y journey from the Caspian to Merv was tra- 
veiled with the maximum comfort the line 
could afford—namely, a se^>arate compartment in the 
one second-class carriage in the train, for of first-class 
as yet there was none. The remainder of the pas¬ 
senger accommodation consisted of third-class carnages, 
and of fourth-class, if they may be so called, without 
seats or benches, for natives. A second-class carriage 
was attached to the train only twice a week, and when 
starting afresh towards the Oxus I happened to fix on 
a non-second-class day. ' 

The kindness of the railway officials, however, with 
that of Colonel AlikhanofT, who accompanied me to 
the station, proved equal to the occasion; for, seeing 
that there were many passengers, the station-master 
was good enough to place at my disposal a whole third- 
class carriage, wherein, if there was lack of cushions, 
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the next station, at a distance of about 27 miles from 
Merv.the line enters upon the outer fringe of the most 
terrible desert, I suppose, crossed by any railway in 
the world. 

This desert is not merely sandy, but of sand entirely, 
with this additional drawback, that whereas the sands 
on the coast of the Caspian may by labour be loalf 
fixed, those near the Oxus are at the mercy of every 
wind that blows. They cover the face of the country 
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there certainly was not of room, my only companions 
being my scr\'ant Joseph and a messenger whom 
Colonel Alikhanofl"was sending on business to Bokham, 
and who he thought might be useful on the way. 

The first station eastwards is named after the neigh¬ 
bouring ruins. Bairam Ali, where water is stored in a 
tank alongside the railway, and supplied to the engine 
from a tun raised on logs of wood. Between this and 
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in barkhattSy or sicklc-.shiii>ed hills, varying in height 
up to too feel. 

In certain phiccs plantations of bushes suitable to 
the soil have been placed beside the railway; but until 
these grow it seems ineviudjle that from time to time, 
after strong winds, the rails will need to be clciired as 
after a snowstorm. It Wiis by re;ison of this uncer¬ 
tainty as to what might be the condition of the rojul 
that our train, though arriving at Merv in the morning, 
did not leave until ne;u-ly midnight, so as to tniversc 
the worst part of the s;indy desert by day. 

In the grey dawn of very early morning wc reached 
a station significantly mimed Pesky, in allusion to the 
surrounding sand. Mere wc Ixide farewell to the few 
tokens remaining of the Merv oasis, after which 
sunrise found us at Re[jetek, where was a refresh¬ 
ment station, with only brackish water for making tea, 
and then wc plunged in among the Kind barkhiins. 
At Kaniul-Kuyu no station was yet erected, but a 
few tents pitched and a hut constructed of railway 
sleepers, out of which the drifting sand was kept with 
difficulty. 

From the next station, Ilarkhan—again named after 
its local surroundings—there was nothing visible all 
round but sand-hills, whilst a more desolate outlook 
than we had from the carriage windows in steaming 
along could hardly be imagined. 

Finally, about six miles west of the Amu-daria, 
cultivation reappeared, with fortified mud houses and 
walls and trees, the last somewhat larger thim those of 
Merv. Wc had now entered the oasis of Chaijui, a 
narrow strip of cultivated land belonging to Bokhara 
on the west bank of the Oxus; and at ten o’clock 
wc arrived at the station Amu-daria, thus completing a 
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journey of 670 miles from the Caspian in 60 hours of 
actual travel. 

The local railway potentate for this part of the line 
was Prince Khilkoff, who had been kind enough to 
send to the station General AnnenkofTs carriage to 



take me to be the guest of Colonel Nicholas TcharykoflT, 
the Russian Political Agent (or “ Resident," as the 
English would call him) in Bokhara, who for the 
moment was laid up here with a broken ankle. 

The Colonel spoke English fluently, having received 
a part of his early education in Edinburgh, and proved 
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to be one of the most polished and gentlemanly Russian 
officers I have ever met. Though unable to go out, 
he made my stay thoroughly enjoyable ! and knowing 
well my writings on Bokhara, he was able to confirm 
or correct what had been written. 

Since my previous visit the Emir Muzaflar-ed-din 
had died, and had been succeeded by his fourth son, 
Scid Abdul Ahad, of whom it was pleasant to hear that 
he had introduced certain reforms and improvements, 
as, for instance, that on coming to the throne he hixd 
proclainied throughout the country liberty to slaves. 

Nominally, the slave markets of Bokhara, under 
compulsion from the Russians, had long been closed, 
imd when I was at Charjui in 1882 I did not suspect 
the trade to be going on, but that Persian girls were 
brought by the Turkomans and sold there I learned 
after my return to England from Colonel Stewart, 
who had left Eastern Persia only a few weeks pre¬ 
viously, and I thereupon, with his consent, published 
his sutement by way of confirmation of M. Stremou- 
khoffs letters to the St Petersburg Gazette stating that 
the odious trade was not completely stamped out in 
Bokhara. 

It was a wise and humane policy, therefore, of the 
Russians to “advise” (which meant to command) the 
young Emir not merely to prohibit the trade, but to 
set at liberty those already bound, and to send special 
orders to the frontier towns that if any slaves were 
imported there they should be immediately set at 
liberty. 

Thus, whatever may be said in disfavour of Russia s 
annexations, it should not be forgotten that she has by 
this last measure completed the extirpation of slavery 
from the shores of the Caspian to China. 
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The new Emir was said to have made other attempts 
to Improve public morality. Mr Curzonj who accom¬ 
panied a party of tourists to Bokhara at the time of 
the opening of the railway, writing afterwards of the 
Emir's court, says: ■' Balchas, or dancing boys, arc 
among the inseparable accessories of the palace, and 
represent a Bokharan taste as effeminate as it is 
depraved.” • 

But Colonel Tcharykoff informed me, in answer to 
my question on the subject, that the new Emir, instead 
of providing boys with their tambourine music for the 
public entertainment of guests as did his father, bad 
forbidden bait has, and ordered them to enlist in the 
army, though it might be that they were in some cases 
tolerated in private.! 

On my second evening at the Amu-daria, Colonel 
Tcharykoff gave a dinner, and invited me to meet the 
officers of the garrison, and Captiiin Loewenhagen, 
the commander of the steamer Czar, then in course of 
construction on the river, and also an English engineer 
named Boots. 

Next morning 1 went by invitation of Captain 
Loewenhagen to sec the Czar, then lying below the 
bridge alongside of the barge or lighter she was in¬ 
tended to tow, after which Colonel Tcharykoff kindly 
arr^ged that I should drive to the town of Charjui, 
and pay a complimentary call on the native Bek or 
Governor. 

* Russia in CtntraJ Asia, aoo. 

t Sofitethiog Btmilar may be said with regsrd to prostitution in 
BoUiatb, ioT, whatever msy be done secretly, the Muhsininadsin law 
regarding its prohibition remsios in force; &nd a case having at the 
time of my visit recently come to light of two patents telling their 
daughter for an immoral purpose, the fstlier's throat was cut, and 
the mother shot, which in Bokhara is a common method of capital 
punishment for offences of this etnas. 
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I v/-^ well pleased Ehus to revisit n pliiCe that hrul 
interested me exceedinglyi six ycijrs before^ as a frontier 
oTJtposth whence erne looked into the desert towards 
MerVi and longed to go but dared riot, there being then 
00 security for ^ foreigner's life. 

Outside the citadel instead of msldeK as one would 
expectj is arranged under a shed a very small park of 
antiquated artilleryj which the Charjui natives^ 1 sup¬ 
pose, used to fancy i>rought them abreast of the tiinca. 
So ignorant were they on my former visit, that on my 
thinking to surprise the yO'Ung Bek by describing our 
hundred-ton guns and their enormous projectiles, he 
replied, Yes, ours are like them too/' 

This young Bek was a younger brother of the 
present Efnir, At my reception in iSSa he had got 
himself up in a dandy turban and go-rgeous robesj but 
he lost his post at his father’s death, and his successor 
had now been summoned to court to take the place of 
the Kush-beggi's son, whom I had seen when ciiJling 
on his father, and whom I had mentally dubbed the 
greatest nEncompOop in the kingdom. But this Wiis 
by no mejms the estlrnate put upon him in Bokhara, 
for the new Emir had taken him to his cabinet fis 
Divan-bcggi, or Minister of Finance. Colonel ’'fehary- 
kolfalsn spoke well of him, saying that be had been a 
favourite with the people. 

No smsll indignation, therefore, had been recently 
aroused when, the Divan^beggi serving a warrant for 
the sale of the goods of a man who had tmbe^xlcd 
mojiey, tiie culprit shot the Dlvan-beggi with two 
bullets, who after lingering 20 hours died, but not 
before he had expressed a wish that his murderer 
might not be put to death. 

But the Emir condemned the culprit, and handed 
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him over to the dead man’s relatives to do with him 
what they liked. This was, first, to break his bones; 
next, to drag him through the donkey market (some 
said at the tail of an ass); thirdly, to behead him ; 
and lastly, to cast his body outside the city to the 
dogs. 

On my present visit to Charjui I was received in the 
usual reception room by the acting Bek and his staff, 
robed in their gaily coloured khalats and white turbans, 
and, after speaking of my former visit, and partaking 
of light refreshment and sweetmeats, I returned 
towards the outer gateway between lines of soHiers 
and a native band. 

Being anxious to revisit the prison, and remember¬ 
ing that it was under a chamber at the gate of the 
citadel, I stopi>cd opposite the entrance and asked to 
be allowed to go in. My giuning admission six years 
previously was a great triumph, because at Bokhara 
they had done their best to keep me from seeing their 
prisons, and I then discovered at Charjui not only a 
near approach to the “ Black Hole of Calcutta, but 
men wearing iron collars, through the ends of which 
was passed a chain to secure them all together, as well 
as a long beam, wherein the prisoners’ feet were made 
fast, placed across the centre of the chamber. 

This beam I could not help thinking was fmcicntly 
an ordinary piece of furniture in prisons, similiu" 
perhaps to that in which the Philippian jailer thru.st 
the feet of Paul and Silas (Acts xvi. 24), and I was 
anxious on the present occasion to uike a photogmph 
of it. 

But the hot and fusty chamber, without windows or 
ventilation, and measuring only six paces by four, was 
too dark and the space too contracted to allow of 
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opei'atifi;!; saLisfactorily ; so, putting a bolJ fEict; on ihu 
matter, I Eisked that iht prisoners inight be brougliL 
out irito the yurth smd the benm ico, which was accord¬ 
ingly dortc, for the polLCje-mastor looked afraid to 
refuse. Then I sent to the bfiMiitr for refreshments, 
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which the prisoners partook of before they were posed 
Eund photographed, much to their astonishment, but on 
terms they evidently approved. 

In addition to the chamber already described, 1 
found, on this visib Einother on the opposite side of 
the cititde] gateway, circular in form and measuring 









ycar> but I could not make out what they intended to 
do with hjm. 

On passing the gallows they told me that, previous 
to the advent of the Russians, they used to hang from 
five to six hundred Turkomans a year, but that this 
state of things had now passed away.* 

* Ainonjf nindiy photo^&phs kindly ^veo me by Colonel Tchaiy* 
koff IB one of the gallowj at Khiva, not as when I was then, in front of 
the Khan's palace, but in a cemetety, with a felon supposed to be 
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four paces across. In the former place were four 
prisoners chained by the neck together; in the latter 
were eight, one of whom had been confined for a year, 
others for a longer period, together with a boy of 
13, whose Uile was a pitiful one. 

It appeared that his father had struck him, and after¬ 
wards the son, finding his {xarent asleep, remliated by 
dealing him a blow which proved fatal. The young 
parricide had already been in confinement for nearly a 
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Befu-re leaving thcj Anim^aria railway station, or 
dc]^>6t, as thuy called ilj ! attenrptud a photograph of 
the curiQijs vehicle in which we were to go forward 
to Bokhara. We had come by payment as far as the 
line was available to the public, and the ceremony of 
Opening the bridge had taken place only a few weeks 
previouslyj but the rails were placed and trucks were 
running for another So miles. 


n:[HU «vu *JLr emftv ncr. 

Accordingly, Prince KhiltofT assigned me, free of 
charge, a, wooden hut or maisonette^ wich slanting roof, 
built on a wheeled platformj and introduced, if I mis- 
trik-c not, .by himself, front his experience in railway 

His foot, liowcvcr, is suBpici-Dusiy HEaz' i nttid tiviII, 'on 
wtildt it looks no ii (hio maa mIflaE bt for tlic ; but 

wlitthef it bt so 6r Cbc picHiPC illuitralfia ibo Driitiitivo character 
of the TtirkSstflA tmieisting simply of post< iind * croBa 

bOilTin. 
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making in America, It consisted of two chambers 
about 10 feet long by 9 wide. In each room was a 
bedstead, a tabic, and two candlesticks. The walls 
were lined with striped cotton, the windows and door¬ 
ways were curtained, and there was a lavatory inter¬ 
vening, so that all that was needed was the Russian 
samovar and a lunch-basket to enable one to travel 
as many miles as one pleased. 


It was in this fashion we crossed the Oxus, whose 
bed is here more than two miles wide, with many 
sandbanks,^and occasionally islands pastured by cattle ; 
whilst so changeable was the course of the current 
that a place measuring 20 feet deep at the time of the 
erection of the bridge, and chosen as the spot for 
steamers to pass, had now silted up to a depth of two 
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The bridge is. 1 suppose, the longest in the world— 
so long that, when standing jU one end, the other is 
not visible, especially on such a day as we crossed, 
with sand in the air blown by a strong cast wind, and 
when the train—going very slowly, it is true—took 
26 minutes to go the entire length of the rail¬ 
ings. The bridge is constructed lightly of wood, Jtnd 
is not intended to be other than temporary. Tubs 
of water with pails attached, in case of fire, arc placed 
upon it at intervals, and on the bridge itself occurs the 
one thousandth verst post from the Caspian. 

Immediately east of the river we passed over culti¬ 
vated land and through trees to Farab, our first 
stopping-place, where there was a garden laid out, but 
no station built; and this was the usual condiuon of 
things till we reached the stopping-place for Bokhara, 
where, after a heavy rainfall at night, I made my first 
acquaintance with Central Asian mud, into which, 
from its slippery character, I fell. 

An enterprising Armenian, or Jew, if I remember 
rightly, had built at the station a small inn; and here 
I was called upon by the station-master. Colonel 
PopofT, and the local engineer, Ivanoffsky, who had 
heard about me from General Annenkoff, and 
sugge.stcd that I should sleep the remaining hours of 
the night, and in the morning they would sec me 
started for the town. 



CHAPTER V. 

BOKHARA. 

Drive to the town, 6i.—Fellow-)Oi<>^ ^<1 repeated expericaoee; 
Madame Klcmm'i hoipitality, 62.—Ruatian ladiea in Bokhara, dj.— 
Eapionage and cucpicton of nativea; Vint to bazaar and Kalan 
Mosque; Photography allowed but suspected, 64.—House of the 
Ishaa and maniacs, 65.—Picture-taking under dilBculties; Visit to 
Jewish synagogue, 67.—Morning prayers and circumcision, 6S.— 
Jewish oppression in Bokhara, 69.—Visit to city prison, 70.— 
Lepers' quarter, 7a.—Audience with the Bmir, yj.—" A bargain’s 
a bargain ”; Political infiuence of Russian Residency, 77.—Rides 
about the town, 7S. 

W HEN the carriage arrived for the nine miles’ 
drive between the station and the town of 
Bokhara, I recognised it as the caliche in which, six 
years previously, I was drawn by two artillery horses 
from Kitab to Karshi. I recognised, too, one of the 
postillions, but not the line of country through which 
we now drove, on a beautiful spring morning. It 
presented a very different aspect from the parched 
appearance of the Khanate as I had last seen it 
in autumn. 

On arriving before the grim and sombre-looking 
walls and towers of Bokhara, we were taken to what 
was formerly the harem or .women's apartments of the 
house assigned me in 1882, which the Emir had now 
lent for the Russian Residency, pending the building 
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of a suiuble dwelling for the Political Agent neitr the 
railway station. 

The rooms I occupied before, in the principal court, 
were now inhabited by Colonel Tcharykoff. and in the 
same court were the treasury, guarded by Cossacks, 
and the apartments of M. Basil Osknpovitch Klemm, 
Secretary-dragoman to the Political Agency at Bo¬ 
khara, and his family, with whom were staying Madame 
Klemm’s mother and sister, Madame Olga and Mdlle 
Aphekhtine, on a visit from Moscow. 

There was also lodging on the premises a Russified 
native officer and interpreter named Mirbadaleff, whose 
brother I met at Pctro-Alexandrovsk. To complete 
the list of visitors must be added a Spanish gentleman 
and his wife, of whom mention had been made by the 
Governor at Baku as coming after me, who passed 
under the name of Juan de Chclva, from Valencia, 
but who were said to be none other than the brother 
of Don Carlos of Spain, and his wife, the Duchess of 
Montpensier. 

An American fellow-traveller once, inviting me to 
come and stay at his house, added, *'We will Uike 
you in, you know, boots and all”; and in this fashion, 
on my first visit to the Khanate, from the moment^ of 
crossing the frontier, 1 was regarded as the Emir s 
guest, and supplied with lodging, servants, food, iind 
raiment, and jdl that was necessary for myself and 
attendants. 

Something of the same sort was observed on this 
second visit, though I could not at first make out 
whether I was a guest of the Emir or of the Russian 
Residency. The lunch brought daily to my room 
was of native preparation, but in the evening Madame 
Klemm entertained us at dinner; and, considering 
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the difficulty of getting variety of food for European 
palates, and serving it in anything like Western 
fashion, in the midst of a city where foreigners were 
so few, it was not an undeserved compliment the 
duchess paid one evening to our hostess in observing, 
" Comment on mange bien, Madame, ekes vous ! " 

This paucity of Europeans in the town contributed 
largely towards making prisoners of the ladies of the 
Residency, for at first their appearance in the bazaar, 
unveiled, drew together a crowd to admire or to stare, 
as the case might be. and this was intensified when 
Mdlle Aphekhtine appeared on horseback with a lady's 
saddle. 

Accustomed, like all Muhammadans, to degrade 
their wives into drudges or toys, it seemed to the 
natives a bold thing for women thus to appear in 
public; and that these sentiments were not those of 
the vulgar only, came out on the day of the opening 
railway fSte, when the Residency was decked out 
with flags and carpets, and the nobles of Bokhara 
were invited to dine with Russian officers and their 
wives, perceiving which, one of the Bokhariots, high 
in dignity, remarked that he thought the Russian 
ladies were not kept sufficiently in subjection) 

On the birth of Madame Klemm’s first baby there 
was much rejoicing and passing of compliments and 
presents, and the young boy was forthwith, dubbed 
a “ bek " in honour of having been born in ** Bokhara 
the Noble"; but I could not gather that, even with 
the best of Russian desires to that end, there could 
be maintained anything like family intercourse or 
intimacy between Muscovite and Bokhariot ladies, 
so great was the ignorance of the latter, and so little 
did they understand each other's customs; added to 
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which the natives were intensely suspicious that be¬ 
neath every proffered kindness there lay concealed 
a snare. 

To me these indications of suspicion were not new, 
for so rampant were they at the time of my previous 
visit, that our deeds and words, and taking of notes 
especially, were reported to the Emir-^n undoubted 
fact, bemuse some of my retainers one day heard 
two of the spies reading over what they intended 
to report. On this second visit I was less tighdy 
in their grasp, but I recognised one of our old spies 
among three native officials who remained on the 
premises nominally, and to a considerable extent 
really, to look after the Emir's guests, but also, of 
course, to espy. 

On the day after our arrival the Kush-beggi, or 
Prime Minister, sent a Karaul-beggi to show me the 
bazaar, where things were going on as of old. From 
the bazaar the Karaul-beggi took me to the Kalan 
Minaret, said to have been built by the Anibs in 
the ninth century, and to the Great Mosque adjoin¬ 
ing, out of which I hud formerly been hurried in fciir 
lest I should be set upon as an unbeliever, whereas 
now 1 was allowed to examine everything at leisure, 
and even to photograph the Mihrc^, or sanctuary 
towards which Muhammadans pray, and the 
k/tatia, or place for drinking water. 

Had I brought a camera six years before, its use 
would undoubtedly have been forbidden, but now they 
had seen some of the Russians practising their '* black 
art." This had to some extent softened prejudice, so 
that when in the mosque one of the natives was about 
to object, the Kaniul-bcggi overruled that I should be 
allowed to proceed. On another day, however, one 
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old simpleton, and a great obstructionist on my first 
visit, cifter seeing me take a photograph of a tomb in 
the cemetery, thought the proceeding so mysterious 
and uncanny that he declared next day it had caused 
him a sleepless night! 

I photographed this place of sepulture because the 
cemeteries of Bokhara and Khiva give the best illustra¬ 
tion that I have seen how those possessed of devils 
(which in Bokhara would mean the insane) had their 
dwellings in the tombs.* These tombs are built of 
clay, the ends presenting the form of a triangle with 
the sides bent out. Beneath this the corpse is laid, 
often on the surface of the ground, divested of all 
clothing, except a turban, and the tomb plastered up. 
In course of time, however, the heat of summer causes 
the clay to crack, and, the ends having fallen, disclose 
the dry bones and skull within. Thus is formed a 
place wherein friendless maniacs, turned loose to 
provide for themselves (as 1 heard they sometimes 
were in Bokhara), might easily take refuge. 

I had heard on my previous visit of the barbarous 
manner in which the insane were kept and treated, 
being beaten whibt prayers were read over them from 
the Koran, and then picketed, like horses, to posts in 
the yard of a mullah called the Ishan, but I did not then 
succeed in witnessing it. This house of the Ishan, 
therefore, was one of the places 1 asked now to be 
taken to see. 

It was an ordinary native dwelling, presided over by 
a sort of mullah-doctor, who was treating his insane 
patients as " possessed of the devil," and was dealing 
largely in charms for all comers, consisting of extracts 
from the Koran, placed in receptacles to be worn on 

* Matthew viit aS. 
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the afflicted part of the body. He sat in his room 
near a window, and outside was a little crowd of 
ignorant women, many of them said to be childless, 
who had come to consult this man in their troubles 
and pay for his nostrums. 

This was sad enough, but the sight of the maniacs 
was pitiable; the case of one man especially, Akhmet 
Kul, from Karshi, who had been there six months, 
and, although chained by the ankles, kept violently 
jumping and dancing about. Unlike some of the 
others, when 1 gave him money or sweets he threw 
them into the air, and appeared decidedly combative. 
Near him, chained to the wall, was a youth who had 
been there ten days only. 

"What is the matter with him?" I asked. 

" Oh!" said they, " he has a devil." Whereupon 1 
took from his legs the chains, which they allowed me 
to purchase. 

Passing through a doorway, 1 found myself in a 
stable in which was a donkey, and, seemingly as little 
cared for, two maniacs, one of whom was jumping 
and crying, the place looking indescribably miserable, 
and filthily dirty. Sitting outside in the sun, but 
chained, was an Afghan, and another man of unknown 
nationality who was evidently vain of his appearance, 
for, before a small looking-glass, he was continually 
combing his long and plentiful hair and beard. There 
were others on a loft who had been there three months, 
but some only 15 days, and in all cases their stay was 
intended to be temporary. 

Of course 1 wanted to photograph this sad and 
strange, but instructive scene, for it connected itself in ^ 
my mind with further characteristics of those we read 
of as possessed with devils. I accordingly began to 
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put up my appardtus, the I shim riot expressing any 
objection. 

Some of bis subordiji^ttes, however, did not lihe Jtf 
but being too timid to Stop mcn imd thinking perhaps 
to escape responsibility themselves, let loose the 
Kalrshi nianiac^ who came dancing before the camera, 
crying out, aS interpreted to nic, "Wc don't ’A^ant to 
be photographed ! we don't want to be photographed!" 
Upon this I desisted, and, by permission, returned a 
few days afterwards to accomplish my purpose. 

On this second occasion there were ten patients, 
and Akhmet Kuh a man of middle age who told me 
ho was three years old, made no objection to having 
his portrait taken, showing the charm he wore on his 
shoulder, which seemed to be the only thing they were 
applying for his recovery. Whether he had been 
beaten I have no record; some were so treated, and 
some, they said, beat tbemselveSr 

I paid a third visit to the Ishan's house on my last 
Sunday in bokhantj thinking to give the poor croatureB 
a dinner of which being announced to the oTd 

obstructionist, he said, rightly or wrongly, the needed 
quantity of piliitt could not be had in the btuiaar at so 
short a notice. Very wellj'' \ said, '^then we will 
give them bread and sweets, as before,'" which iiccord- 
ingly was done, much to the satisfaction of the patients; 
and the Isban gave me, I suppose as a compliment, 
one of his charms or slips of writing.* 

On our third day in Bokhara, accompanied by one 
of the Emir's officials, 1 revisited the Jews' synagogue, 

* The teat, tl-fidly tcaoelabed fait tti-t by 'Si* IlPJTy Ra.'wliBBon , tea^a. 
Id tbt name of God, ttic Moat Menchtul, -th*: Great and. True:,"' after 
which it Appeam !□ toofinuc, '" A charm by the truth of the Go?pnl of 
J-neaH, And ^at God made to dtuLend-dpor, Maty wa-b dAivshle*/' 

etc., tbo reoiALadcr bcia^ illegible. 
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anxious to thoroughly overhaul a number of manu¬ 
scripts and disused rolls of the Uw which, six 
before, were stowed away in dust and disorder in a 
loft But the spirit of church restoration had been 
abroad—the loft was removed, and the old rolls were 
now arranged in order in niches in the walls and in 

cupboards. . _ , . 

On asking for the most ancient, a Torah, or copy of 

the Pentateuch, was shown, said to have been given by 
Abdurrahman Kalan, the Israelite patron or founder 
of the synagogue, four or five hundred years ago. 
Just before my previous visit a woman in Bokhara had 
parted with a manuscript I was shown at Moscow on 
its way to London, and which, when sold to the British 
Museum, turned out to be of importance both for 
textual criticism and for illustration of the art of Jewish 
illumination — to be pronounced, in fact, the most 
richly illuminated Hebrew manuscript of the Old 
Testament extant. 

On applying a few tests on this second visit, as to 
the form of certain letters, I could not make out that 
this oldest copy in the synagogue would be regarded 
by an expert as very ancient, or perhaps remarkable, 
though the writing was larger than usual, and carefully 
penned. 

On the next morning at sunrise I was taken again 
to the synagogue to witness a circumcision. Many 
men were assembled wearing phylacteries and prayer 
shawls or scarves, called locally sisid, but in Hebrew 
talitk, some of which were ornamented with strips of 
silver and gold. The congregation sat on the ground, 
but sprang to their feet at the repetition of the Ko<Ush, 
or " Holy, Holy, Holy I " and from time to time they 
turned towards Jerusalem. 
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After the usual d:iily ntoming priiytri. which last for 
about three-quarters of an hour, two chairs were brought 
into the midst of the congregation near a atone teettrn, 
said CO be 400 years old, and covered with cloths of 
ailli. The officiating rabbi or priest then took in his 
hand a silver rod, called the; rod of Elijah, and the 
child was brought in by the father amid shouting and 
recitation of prayers by the congregation, A prayer 
was said by the rabbi, after which the infauC, held by 
two aged Inc^^ was circumcised according to the law. 

The usual offering given to the priest on such 
occasions is from four to ten shillings, or jiiore per 
haps from the rich. To what extent, and in what 
nuntbers, their rich men exist is not easy to teil^ at 
a glance, since many years of oj>pression and extortion 
have made them careftd to hide their wealth. 

In Bokhara the jews still labour under numy re- 
ACrictions. They may not wear a garment of silktfor 
instance, with a belt and a turban, but arc compelled 
to wear a cotton and black calico cap, and to be 

girded only with a piece of string. Agiiin, they may 
not ride a horse In the city, and in the fields are made 
to dismount from an asS before a mounted Muham¬ 
madan, who^ if he choose, may smite a Jew, but the 
Jew must not retaliate. 

The boys, inany of whom, like their moiheoi, were 
extremely good-looking, at first were terrified at me 
if only I patted them on the head. Meanwhile they 
showed themselves well disposed towards me, some 
of them remembering my former visit, especially one 
boy to whom L had given a Hebrew New Testament. 
Moreover, true to their character, the Jews were not 
above turning a penny where possible. The rabbi 
sold me a small manuscript roll of the Book of i^sther \ 
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and coins and precious stones were brought for my 
selection, as also old embroidery. Some of the last 
I purchased, and now value highly. 


/IWf or OOKIIAIU. 

I expressed a strong desire to see also the Zindan 
or city prison of Bokhara, which they asked me not to 
photograph. It was a wretched place, of which they 
might well be ashamed, consisting of two rooms, not too 
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large for four persons, but into which they had crammed 
47. The first room was ten paces long, the ceiling 
almost within reach, and contained 25 prisoners, one 
poor fellow crying because sick, and apparently broken* 
hearted. The second chamber was six paces square, 
without boards or ceiling, the domed roof opening to 
the sky, and containing 22 prisoners, of whom six were 
Persians. 

There w'as no furniture in the rooms, except a piece 
or two of matting on the bare earth, a water vessel, 
and the most wretched sanitary arrangements. They 
said the man longest there had been imprisoned 
18 months; and it is proper to remember that im¬ 
prisonment as such, for a term of years, for instance, 
is not a recognised form of Bokhara punishment, but 
men are put in prison until their cases can be dealt 
with and disposed of in a summary fashion, which 
may be anything between a thrashing and being put 
to death. 

Joseph, my servant, had brought an armful of bread, 
which I would not entrust to the keepers, but dis¬ 
tributed myself; and on going again on a subsequent 
clay for a similar purpose I perceived, in the centre of 
the chamber, open to the sky, a hole covered over with 
earth and sticks, which I learned was the entrance to 
the bottle-shaped dungeon, into which prisoners could 
be lowered by cords. 

Here it was, I make no doubt, that the English 
Colonel Stoddart was at first placed by Nasr-ullah, 
the present Emir’s grandfather, and aherwards re¬ 
moved to another prison within the palace, where he 
and Captain Conolly were .said to have been persecuted 
by sheepticks. 

However that may be, I had heard from Colonel 
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Tcharykoff that, before he came to the Residency, it 
was hinted to the new Emir that such abominations 
could not be allowed in a city inhabited by a repre¬ 
sentative of the Czar, in deference to which desire of 
his friends the Russians the Emir had covered up the 
underground dungeon, and released, or otherwise dis¬ 
posed of, more than too prisoners confined therein 
at the death of his father. 

I brought away a souvenir of the Zindan in the 
form of a hand>drum such as is used by the 
master of a hawking party. There it was beaten 
by the Zindan watchman walking round the walls 
at night. It was given me by the jailer, into 
whose apartments we went when looking at the 
kitchen, near to which was the tomb of a mullah of 
repute. 

Another place I thought it might be a charity to 
visit was the lepers' quarter, which before at Karshi 
they refused to allow me to sec, nor did I subsequently 
get more than a passing glimpse of It, and that by 
stealth, at Bokhara. I now said that I wished to give 
a dinner to the lunatics, the prisoners, and the lepers; 
and we rode out to a village where were reported to 
be 200 persons, or houses of the infected. They 
were not congregated in any one building, so that 
all we could do was to gather a few together, ask 
for their head-man, and give him some money to 
distribute. 

I heard of no hospital of any kind in Bokhara, 
though Dr Heyfelder, on the railway staff of General 
Annenkoff, when resident in the city, had given the 
natives much medical assistamce, and made many 
friends thereby. He told me, quite feelingly, that 
the Divan-beggi, when shot, sent for his assi.st- 
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anM, but he was too far to arrive in time to he 
of use.* 

It is Eipt custonnary in Bokhara that visitors he 
admitted to the presence of the Emir until they have 
reraainotl in the city a few daysj at the least three it 
was said on my former visiln anti during that interval 
they would not,- at Shahr-i-Sab^j let mo go off the 
prr:iniiies. On the present occasion the staying within 
was not exacted, but on the fifth day after my arrival 
my Spanish fellow-guesE and I were to be presented to 
the Emir, who was staying in his summer palace at 
Shirbadan, a few miles out of the city. 

His Highness sent repeated invlutions to M. 
Klcmm, desiring that he also would come. Accord¬ 
ingly, we drove in a through the streets, 

preceded by a cavalcade of numerous outriders and 
serv^ants, and after them, to do honour to the occasion, 
the Minister of Finance, lately Bek of Cbarjui. Added 
to this the people :Jong the route were cn 
keeping the Muhammadan New Year, the festivities 
of which had been postponed on account of the Emir's 
absence in March. As we approached Shirbodan the 
crowds increased, for they were expecting to scramble 
for presents, and, in addition, soldiers were drawn up 
to salute. 

The palace, with a fairly good entrance api^roached 
by four steps from the court, and covered with an 
awning supported by two slender wooden columns, 
stands in a garden of a huntired acres, and the 

* Thi& wnt |lm TUDif reirturkablc a. curgicail DperAtitm t>« 

TiftcetBaiy, betauM it waa said that tht BathRriotfl will nal submit to 
anoputatuMt, (hin'king that, imlc^'wbole At the tlmf of death, they'Caiuiat 
entn boavsn. I too that Uit hodiaa of Ptersian subjacls in Rnuiia 

axo not aubj^ted ta past-maiteHi cxaniination, in deference ycrknpf to 
tbo aama supcrstitwri. 
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Reception Hall, with its pool of water in front, is 
ornamented on the exterior with arabesque painting in 
no way remarkable. It wiis otherwise with the ceiling 
within, which had been painted only a year before, and 
was, I think, the prettiest work of art we saw in 
Bokhara. The room had glazed windows, testifying 
to contact with Russia, as did also the three chairs 
placed for the visitors and a fourth occupied by the 
Emir; but I remember no other furniture in the room, 
which was richly carpeted. 

I had been requested not to ask [X^rmission to take 
his Highness’s portrait, though 1 managed otherwise 
to secure his photograph in full dress, wearing a richly 
embroidered velvet k/mlat and trousers, with a sword 
and a highly ornamented turban, and attended by one 
of his ministers. On the pre.scnt occasion he was less 
gorgeously dressed, and displayed the insignia of four 
or five Russian and Bokhariot orders. 

It was pleiisant for us that M. Klemm could .speak 
to the Emir direct in Persian, and thus kindly act as 
inter])rctcr. After sundry remarks of a formal cha¬ 
racter, and passing of compliments, we attempted to 
interest him with the recital of some of our travels. 
But geography, if existent at all, occupies a poor place 
in the Muhammadan curriculum, and it was some¬ 
what difficult to find subjects for conversation of 
mutual interest. I thought the present Emir, how¬ 
ever, more intelligent than his father, and after a few 
more speeches he invited us to walk in his flower 
garden and take refreshment in an adjoining room. 

This tea-room, as it was called, was .said to be 50 
years old. It was less brilliant than the one we left, 
and here was spread for us the usual dostarkhan of 
fruits and sweets and ptlau, of which they pres.sed u.s 
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much to eat abundantly. Then we adjourned to the 
gardens, which were in no way beautiful to an English 
eye. 

After awhile we returned, and to our surprise found 
awaiting us a number of presents that were quite 
cmbarra-ssing. Mine consisted of a horse with tur¬ 
quoise-mounted bridle, a silver- and spangle-em¬ 
broidered saddle-cloth, and ten iAa/a/.^ or changes of 
raiment. Two were of woollen stuff, one of them 
real kashmir, which Paisley shawls are made to 
imitate, and the other coarser; a third was of gold 
and satin damask ; a fourth of scarlet silk velvet; a 
fifth of striped sjitin; and others of silk and cotton 
native materials and mixtures. Besides these were 
three khalats of inferior quality for my servant. 

The presents given to my fellow-guest and to M. 
Klemm resembled my own, and took me somewhat 
aback; for, remembering how kindly the late Emir 
had entertained me, I had brought with me some few 
presents I thought his son might appreciate. Hut M. 
Klemm informed me they had altered the custom, so 
that I expectctl not to receive since I was not allowed 
to give, and afterwards I was further di^uaded on the 
ground that presents were received by the Emir only 
from the Russian Emperor, the Governor-General, 
etc. 

On our return to the Residency I was glad to keep 
the robes of honour, but was not so clear what to do 
with the horse, which, when the saddle-cloth was 
taken off, proved a sorry steed, and to take it with me 
was pronounced impossible. A dealer accordingly 
was brought from the market who offered me 5or. as 
its value, and 1 took the man at his price, thereby 
giving rise op the morrow to a sorpewhat unusu^d 
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exhibition of commercial dealing, for the Emir’s officer 
at the Residency, hearing the price quoted, insisted 
that the man should give more, and I was offered some 
few roubles in addition. 

I judged it right, however, not to be outdone, and 
said, " No, a bargain’s a bargain. Had the man come 
saying that he found the price given too much, he 
would not have had money returned, and I do 
not think that now I ought to receive more." This 
remark they approved, and were content to abide by ; 
but the incident reminded me how, continually, in the 
bazaar and elsewhere, the Emir’s men had asked the 
price I gave for my purchases, which they do in 
the case of strangers, it was said, in order to prevent 
their being cheated. 

All at the Residency were foreigners, but it was 
interesting to see how important an influence they 
wielded in the city, and how well the Resident and 
his Secretary were suited to their posts. Colonel 
Tcharykoff* struck me as an able diplomatist, and 
the Secretary as thoroughly industrious, and better 
acquainted with Oriental languages than most Russians 
I met. 

Hence the people, whether Jews or natives, could 
come with their grievances, which they frequently did, 
hoping that the Russians would gain them redress. 
Slaves sometimes came asking to be freed. Fathers 
complained of the treatment of their daughters by the 
Emir, and some of the discontented occasionally were 
bold enough to ask that the Czar would take posses* 
sion of the country. 

It was not the policy of the Resident, however, to 
interfere more than was necessary in the domestic 
affairs of the Khanate, except when they related to 
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RuEsiiiin subjects; and as for dEmcjfing the Khiinuiti, 
Whyj'^ as one askod of me, *' should they do that ? " 
To administer the country 5n Muscovite fashion would 
cost a great deal more chan the taxes would p*y for, 
and if thu Russians want iinything done, they have 
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sLm[>ly to ]iod to the Enur, and he does It, They 
are much tog wise, thcraforCj to annex Bokhara; but 
if need Etnses, St can^ of course, be done at any 
mori^cnt. 

During our stay :it Bokhara, J went sometimes for 
a drive with M. MirhadalefiT, or for a ride with him 
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and Mdlle Aphekhtinc. which gave opportunities for 
seeing the town and noticing the curious customs in 
its narrow, old-fashioned streets. I visited some of 
the Medrcsscs or Colleges, of which that of the Divan- 
Ijegrgi, with its pool in front, and shaded by mulberry 
trees a century old, is one of the best 

A smaller one called Chuchugoim, near the Resi¬ 
dency, was inhabited by 13 students only. One had 
been there three years, and intended to stay much 
longer, but was so poor i»s to be thankful for alms, 
which Joseph asked on his behalf, saying that the 
scholar could not beg. I gave, therefore, like a good 
Mussulman for the nonce, and in accordance with the 
teaching of the Koran, which prescribes giving not 
only “ to him who asks,” but " to him who is ashamed 
to ask”—a very good maxim for countries where 
primitive manners obtain, and begging hiis not become 
a trade. 

M. Klemm, arriving one evening, brought intelli¬ 
gence that Genend Annenkoff wished to see me, and 
would arrive in two or three days; but as during that 
time he did not come, I judged it better to go forwards 
towards Samarkand, examining on my way the railway 
operations at the head of the line. 
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W E left Bokharsi a little before midnight on 
April sand, after trying to sleep for an hour 
or two at the station inn, this establishment being 
impressed on my memory because it was the only 
hotel to which the hospitality of the Rus^iiuis allowed 
me to go whilst passing through their territory east of 
the Caspianr 

We passed at Kuyuk Mazar, the first station, from 
the cultivation of Bokhara to the uncultivated Steppe, 
and early in the morning reached Malik, the next 
station beyond being Kermine, the bekship of which 
Was usually held, as in the case of the present Emir, 
by the heir-apparent to the Bokhara throne. Here 
we caught our first glimpse of the Central Aslan 
mountains, and, after prchceeding another 16 miles, 
reached Zia-eddin or Ziat-dlni one of the principal 
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towns [>f the bebship. After this we arrived about 
moon, at a distance of miles from Bokhara and Safi 
from the Caspian, at an open place called TtigaE Robat, 
which was for the momertc the end of the liner 

I was glad of the opportunity of being the guest of 
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the Generah of whom one had heard so muchj and of 
seeing his famous train of twostoried railway Waggons, 
a veritable movable village of 1^500 persons. Calling 
upon his Excellency in his own waggon^ which he had 
inhabited for about tlirec years^ it was found to consist 
of office and bedroom, lavatory, etc^, for himself and 
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hi& Immediate staff of offiocrSj whilst in the upper £tor>^ 
■was accommodation for servants. 

This train was never atlowicd to be very far from 
the head of the lint, which meant, of coursCj that it 
frequently moved, since, when the weather was good 
and a}l went well, the nails were being laid at the rat* 
of four miles a dayf the embank merit being prepared 
beforehand, and the metals brought alongside on a 


narrow movable Dccauville railway, as imported twice 
a day on trains from the Caspian. 

1 stayed only a day at Tugai Robat, but had time to 
see the principal features of the rolling community, 
which necesgitrtted, at its various stopping-places, the 
erection of tents, the creation of a tem porary " bazaar," 
and a brisk trade with the natives of the locality. In 
the evening 1 dined with the General's staff, almost all 
of whom were very young. 
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Among the st^i(r was M, Rubcnsteiiij son of the 
wdl-known music urn of that name. The G enera] bade 
him hc!p me forward on the morrow. Another officer 
on the staff was Dr Heyfeldcr, to whom my name 
was known through eny books. He liad published an 
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excellent little work, undsema Miian&etAn. 

Ho was on the staff of Skobeleff at the taking of Geok 
Tqje, and, being of an inquiring turji of mind, had 
studied the people and things about him, and knew 
TurkniCrJia welL 1 thought myself fortunate when he 
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proposed that on the morrow we should tnivel together 
to Kattc Kurgan. 

M. Rubcnstein arranged that one of the Gencnds 
carriages should be placed at our dispos;il, and in this, 
with a troika of horses, we set out on what proved a 
pretty and interesting, but extremely dirty, drive. As 
we proceeded alongside the embankment we had oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing a cutting here and there, in which the 
labour of asses taking away the earth in panniers was a 
feature not usual on English railways. For the most 
part the ground to Kattc Kurgan was level. 

We passed the Custom-house on the frontier. M. 
Klemm had kindly telegraphed on my account from 
Bokhara that my baggage should not be stopped or 
examined, and Dr Heyfelder now told the officials that 
my servant was following in an arba ,—all of which 
seemed very simple; but 1 subsequently learned thiit, 
lacking these favours, the passing out of Bokhiini 
into Russian Turkistan might have given me some 
little trouble and perhaps expense. 

We finished our drive of i8 miles, and arrived early 
in the afternoon at Katte Kurgan, where I was taken 
to be the guest of Mr Engineer Yanushkovosky. Dr 
Heyfelder introduced me also to some of the in¬ 
habitants of this frontier Russian town, which just now 
was all in a ferment, expecting within a day or two 
the first appearance of the train, when the coming 
of General Annenkoff was to be celebrated with a 
banquet. 

The General had kindly expressed a wish that I 
should be present at the grandest flte of all, to be held 
on a day fixed in the near future at Samarkand; but 
of this I could hold out no hope, nor indeed could I 
wait at Katte Kurgan for the minor festival. I called 
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on Coland Voisekovitcbj the chief of the district, to 
whom I presented Mr Klemm’s cnrd» and asked for a 
podarojnai or ticket to travel by posc-horsts to the 
frontier netir Kuldja. 

I was too old a traveller by Ryssian [wst not to 
know how many conveniences would be given or 
denied me, according to whether 1 received an ordinary 
traveller's ticket, or a crown padaropict such as is 
usually reserved for officials, since the latter gives the 
first claim to post-horses and sundry other advantages. 

Rcmemberlngj therefore, the value of quoting a 
good precedent, I produced an old crown padarofn& 
showing how 1 had been indulged on my former visit, 
and was not a little ploased when the Colonel informed 
me I should be so indulged again, and that [ could 
have my horses early on the morrow. 

On driving next morning out of Katte Kurgan, we 
left the tourist Ti'orld behind, with its comfortable 
carriages and cushions^ for the sterner mode of pro¬ 
gression in Russia implied by the word 
or rough springless poat-carl supplied to travellers 
who have ncf tarancass or carriagfe of their own. 
Arrangements had been made for me to have a Laran- 
tass farther on \ but as Samarkand was only 43 miles 
distant,a large post-cart, good of its kind, was supplied, 
iiitio which my baggage was packed, myself seated 
thereon, and Joseph with the driver perched on the 
l>OK. 

^ We had not gone very far when we met General 
Annenkoff, whohad been obliged to leave Tugai Robat 
on the day of my arrival, and was now returning. 
Seeing niy rough vehicle, he asked, halfapologettcaliy, 
if I was comforEable, and On being answered in the 
affirmative, he gave mehlscarvl to M, Tol|»ygo, another 
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of his engineer officers at Sumiirkand, with whom 
I might lodge. 

Having thus multiplied his kindnesses m favour ot 
a passing traveller, we parted—he to return for a 
few weeks longer to his little carriage-home, and I 


coN»Tiivcnoai oy a mipus »a*iai*»a*p. 

to continue my journey eastwards, gratified at having 
met a man whose name will not soon be foi^ottcn in 
the history of railroad making. 

We did not see much of the preparations for the 
railway beyond Katte Kurgan, but were given to 
understand that the last bridge was finished, the 
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embankment madenand aJE in readbieas for the slcsepers 
Sind rails. The of sruJI bridges require^! near 

Samarkand was enormously increased, in pissing ovor 
cultivated land, by reason of the irrigation, canals, 
whereby the water is led from the Zarafshan, 

We approached Samarkand by a road I remembered 
well, with the military oanconTTient lying o(f to the 
right, and shaded by numerous trees, such us the 
Russians have planted by thousands both within and 
without the capital. These excited the admiriition of 
Joseph not a little; for though he knew Westem Asia, 
including Persia and Afghanistan, he had never seen: 
a town with streets so full of pqjlars, sometimos three 
and four deep, growing beside watercourses, and 
suggesting the delight^ of a Muhammadan paradise. 

On reaching the house of Mr Engineer Tolpygo, it 
was found to be a large building of one story,' em¬ 
bowered in tall trees, and having a covered portico or 
platform adnurably adapted for the outdoor meals that 
the Russian loves, and in a hot place like Samarkand 
in summer, exceedingly agreeable. Here a welcome 
was accorded me, and a room placed at my dis^josal, 
whilst my host, living en entertained me at 

meals with some of his fellow-engioecrs. 

J proceeded, within a few hours of uty arrival in 
Samarkand, to call on the Governor, General Yaphi- 
movitch. i remembered wdl the approach to the 
Government I louse, for it was there I stayed on my 
previous visit, though not with its present occupant, 

J soon found that I was no stranger, and dining there 
the same evening, J met Colonel PonkalofT, who in 
iSSi hud been chief of the town of Tashkend, and 
rcjnmded me of my inquiries and of the remarks then 
as to the possibility of. crossing into Chinese 
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Turkistan, a feat that neither he nor I then thought it 
likely I should ever accomplish. 

The Colonel was now promoted to be Vice-Governor 
of Samarkand, and I had heard of other acquaintances 
who, in six years, had climbed the ladder a few steps 
higher ; but things were not all on the bright side. 

On calling next morning on the chief of the district, 
George Arendarenko, I learned that Yakoob, who 
accompanied me as interpreter to Khiva, was dead. 
Also a gentleman who had shown me great attention 
and kindness in one of the towns of Turkistan, had 
got his official accounts wrong, and been under judg¬ 
ment ; whilst another case more painful still was that 
of a highly intellectual young fellow, with whom 1 had 
stayed, and who struck me as extremely well eduaited 
and gentlemanly, but who had succumbed to the 
fascination of the card-table and wine-cup, and become 
a moral and social wreck. 

As for the two djiguitts who accompanied me from 
Samarkand to the Oxus, one of them, Kolutch^ was 
gone for the moment to Kerki, whilst Fazul was now 
told off to accompany me about the town. 

1 have described elsewhere a former stay in Samar¬ 
kand, but there were certain places that one could not 
do otherwise than re-visit, notably the Mausoleum of 
Tamerlane. The building is too’ far gone for restora¬ 
tion to anything like its original beauty, nor will its 
present condition stand comparison with the antique 
monuments of India and the care bestowed on them 
by the Indian Government; but on entering the tomb 
of Tamerlane I found it swept and garnished, its 
marbles polished, and the whole kept in a better con¬ 
dition than in 1882 ; whilst by contrast with the dis¬ 
graceful manner in which the natives had allowed this 
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venerable pile of their ancesstors to fall into neglect iuid 
ruin, the Russians have ex^xinded an amount of Ciire 
upon it that is fairly puzzling to the Muhammadans. 


Tiu ouM>saui, oa haubouiih or TAMcaiAas at aAMAaxAao. 

On emerging from the Gur-Emir we passed up the 
splendid avenue leading to the Rhigistan, an im¬ 
provement, needless to say, of the Russians. 
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I visitca Iigaiii the synagogue of the Jews, and 
found that they had a new one in course of building, 
thereby showing the greater liberty they enjoy under 
Russian rule than their brethren at Bokhara under the 
Emir, who, like his father before him, has ixirsistently 
refused to allow them to build a new synagogue. 

I told the Jews of Samarkand that at the close 
of my journey in Bokhara in 1882, when writing to 
thank the Emir for his kindness, 1 had asked him 
to mitigate the oppressed condition of his Jewish 
subjects, which they heard with satisfaction, and the 
Rabbi invited me to his house for further conversation. 

Later, oh a Sunday morning, two Jews called on 
me, showing a portrait of myself as clean and fresh 
almost as when received from me six years before. 
One of them had been reading the New Testament, 
and the copy I hud given to the other had been 
handed down to his son. Thinking to apply a money 
test to his sincerity, I offered a further copy of the 
Hebrew New Testament for 20 koi)ecks, which he 
immediately gave, and both seemed interested to see 
me a^uin. 

On the Saturday after my arrival, M. Toliiygo 
had to leave me for Kattc Kurgan, of which I took 
advantage to send by him a letter of thanks to 
General Annenkoff for all hi-S attention. 

M. Tolpygo also laid nie under f>ther obligations 
by his additions to my collection of photographs. 
Further, the Governor volunteered to lend me a 
tarantass wherein to travel to 1 ashkend; so that, after 
spending a good part of Palm Sunday with the Vice- 
Governor, who took me after dinner to the Ivanoff 
Park, wc left Samarkand on Monday morning. 
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TASHKEND. 

CroMlni* the Zarafshnn to the bridge of $badmaQ>Malik; Route 
to Jizak, 9a.—Acroos the " Hunifty '* Steppe to Chinaz, 93.— 
Tazhkend, 94.—Dinner with Goveraor-Genoral Rooeobach; Iletp 
from Capuin Bliooff, 95.—Eazter servkcz, and subeequent recep¬ 
tion at Government Houie; Lutheranz’ requeet for a aorvicc 
and liaatcr communion; Withdrawal of money from bank, 96.— 
Arrangementa for communicatioa with Kazhgar, 97.—Improve- 
meata in Tashkend and purchates, 99.—Ruuian lady nurzes, tot.— 
An open-air bazaar; I'urthcr vizitz to Government House, and 
parting amenities, loz. 

A lthough U was now the last day of April, 
by which date in Turkistan the warm weather 
has usually set in, we found it chilly at half-past six 
in the morning when driving out of Samarkand. The 
water of the Zarafshan was sufficiently low to allow 
of its being forded, without having our baggage and 
selves transferred into a tall arba, as had been the 
case when I crossed before. Having giiined the 
northern bank, we turned ;»side to look for a few 
minutes at the two arches of the ruined bridge of 
Slutdman-Mnlik. 

We had before us a journey of 190 miles to 
Tashkend, and it had been arranged that I should 
sleep the first night at Jizak. My host was Colonel 
Alexander Mikhailovitch Sunarguloff. a native who 
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did not speak French, in consequence of which 
Captain Goujouss came to the rescue as interpreter. 
On this my first day'.s travel for the season in a 
tarantass proper. 1 had been incautious enough to 
lay by my side a bag containing an india-i^bbcr 
wLhing basin, and Galton's Art of TratW. I hcM 
in the course of the journey had jolted out of the 
vehicle, and inquiries were set on foot by my host 



for their recovery, but in vain. Happily it was my 
only loss of the kind whilst posting, and, by the 
kindness of friends. 1 was able_afterwards to replace 
both the missing articles. 

Next morning, early, we started to cross the 
“Hungry" Steppe, passing in the course of the day, 
and changing horses at, four stations, of which the 
most remarkable was Murza-Rabat. Here stands, an 
old ruin of a caravanserai supixjscd to date from 
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the sixteenth centurj'. It is built of large square 
bricks, and consists of a central chamber covered by 
a dome, as are several smellier chambers adjoining.* 

Towards evening we finished our 8o miles of 
Steppe, and approached the Syr-daria river, crossed 
by a large rude ferry-boat, and soon after dark 
reached Chinaz. It would have been easy to post 
the remaining 40 miles during the night, but I pre¬ 
ferred to rest at the post-house. Next morning we 
passed the station of Old Tashkend, drove along the 
valley of the Chirchik, with snow mountains in front 
of us, and soon after midday arrived at Tashkend. 

In Tashkend there was obligingly placed at my dis¬ 
posal a furnished house in Romanoff Street, wherein 
are usually lodged embassies from Bokhara. This 
was far more comfortable than what 1 remembered 
of the local hotels, my small meals being provided 
by the caretaker, his wife, and my servant, whilst 
Prince Cantakouzine introduced me at the military 
club, where I could lunch and dine, and meet officers 
who were ready in various ways to advise and assist 
in my projected expedition. 

Cdling the day of my arrival on General Rosenbach, 
the Governor-General, in his modest and unpretending 
palace, where so little state was kept up that the front 
entrance was not used except on special occasions, I 
found my coming expected and my name known, 
thanks partly to Miss Hay, an English lady living 
in the family, who had translated to them some of 
my writings. 

* It ho* no doubt afforded a place of refuge to many a caravan in 
daya when an eaoort wat neceMaiy In crouing the dreary waste. The 
road is now perfectly safe from robbers, as are all the post-roads of 
Russian TurXistan, thereby presenting a atriking contrast to those I 
subsequently travelled on in Asiatic Turkey. 
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The General invited me to dinner the same evening, 
and at once expressed his willingness to help me in 
everything I asked, not excepting even my return, 
if necessary, over the Terek Pass into Ferghana. In 
fact, his Excellency seemed in no way inclined to 
follow an exclusive policy in keeping Englishmen and 
other foreigners out of Turkistnn. 

" Why should we ? " said Madame, as we discussed 
the subject at uble. "We have nothing to hide or 
be ashamed of foreigners seeing here, but rather some¬ 
thing to be proud of!” whereupon I put in a good 
word for Mr St George Littlcdale, who I knew was 
just about to ask permission to pass through'Turkistan 
to the Russian Pamirs for a season’s shooting of wild 
sheep, and on whose behalf I had written to M. 
Vlangali. Subsequently the General's sincerity was 
proven, as I judged on receipt of a telegram from 
Mr Liitledalc in one word, which the telegraph clerk 
in Kuldja spelt " Komming." 

I perceived much sippreciation by the Governor- 
General of English people and things, and it wm 
amusing on a subsequent visit to discover that his 
sister was known to me by reputation, and had been 
living within a mile or two of my home at Blackheath. 

On the day after our arrival an officer named IJlinoff 
called, whose duty it seemed to be to look after the 
material comforts of guests, which he did thoroughly, 
and .sent to me a M. Feodoroff, who took me to see 
M. Klemm’s tarantass, wherein I was to go forward 
to Kuldja. the vehicle being first put in thorough 
repair. 

I had arrived, however, in Passion Week, and the 
near approach of festivities did not promise well for 
my getting away quickly, though, on the other hand, 
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I was glad to have reached the capital, wherein to 
witness for the hrst time a Russian Eiistcr. 

On Good Friday evening I attended, in the cathedral, 
the Vuinos, or ceremony of the entombment, and was 
present also at a gorgeous spectacle in the same 
building on Easter Eve. 

I had been specially invited to go from the church 
to the Government House, where was held a select 
official reception, and where I met again Colonel 
Tcharykoff, from Bokhara, in court costume, with 
many others, who, after conversation and walking 
about for an hour, sat down to an ample Easter 
supper, and towards three in the morning made their 
way home. 

Meanwhile I had been asked by Colonel Lilienfeld 
if 1 would not give the Lutherans a service, they 
having no resident pastor, and several of them being 
desirous to partake of an Easter communion. But 
my German was weak, English was useless', and, 
though able to speak, I had never attempted to 
preach, in French. This last seemed, however, to 
be the only way out of the difficulty, and as it came 
before me in the way of a plain duty, 1 resolved 
to try, and gave them both service and sention in the 
house of a M. Pfennig. 

An important transaction, for me, in Tashkend 
was the withdrawal from the State Bank of roubles 
forwarded there, as the ullinut thule in this direction 
of the banking world. How to carry my money had 
been a puzzle from the outset. For civilised regions 
Messrs Brown, Shipley, & Co. supplied a single letter 
of credit, by means of which I could draw upon their 
correspondents any amount up to a certain sum 
named; and this was preferable to the usual way of 
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carrying a number of circular letters for jClo each, 
which, when numerous, became bulky. 

As for the lililc-known regions whither I was 
proceeding, 1 had gathered from Mr Carey’s paper, 
read not long before at the Royal Geographical 
Society, that he exchanged rupee notes at a discount 
in ])arts of the Tarim valley, and I accordingly 
purchased as many of these as just then could be 
found in London, but vainly inquired in the great 
city for any one who could give me a letter of credit 
for Chinese Turkistan ; and upon disking if the General 
Post Office could inform or assist me, they rqilied 
that the department possessed no information what¬ 
ever as to the places I mentioned, since they were 
quite beyond the recognised region of regular postal 
communication. It seemed not unreasonable to hope 
that some of the merchants in St Petersburg could 
furnish a letter of credit upon Kashgar, but it w;is 
not so. 

At Junker’s bank they advised taking to Turkistan 
Russian gold coins. Perhaps they had some to sell, 
for they quoted as a price nearly two roubles paper 
for one of gold. Fortunately for me, I did not take 
their advice. To have done so would have been a 
blunder, and costly to boot. With the pride pardon¬ 
able in an Englishman, 1 had thought that her 
Majesty's countenance on a clean Jubilee sovereign 
could not fail anywhere to command resj^ect, and 
I had taken 50; but that proved a delusion. 

Another adviser in St Petersburg said that the 
people of Chinese Turkistan were unaccustomed to 
gold coins, and that lumps of brute silver were the 
proper thing. This was true, but to have turned my 
sterling into lump silver, even had it been possible 
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at the Russian capitali would have added more than 
three hundredweight to my baggage! 

Indoubt, therefore, I telegraphed to Kuldja whether 
one should bring Russian gold, silver roubles, or |>ai)er 
roubles, and was told the last. The condition of the 
Russian money market was just then in my favour, 
for there was a ^janic on their exchange, and, whilst 
gold had advanced in price, and in quantities was not 
even to be had. pajw fell below what I had given 
for the rouble in England, and enabled me to purchiusc 
more, at about is. Sd. each. 

Accordingly, with some thousands of these in my 
pocket, my London letter, 50 sovereigns, some rupee 
notes, and a London cheque, I determined to try again 
in Moscow and Tiflis for the needed letter of credit 
on Kashgar. But Moscow proved no better in this 
respect than St Petersburg; and at Tiflis, where my 
cheque was changed for more paper roubles, I found 
the only way to avoid carrying the money about me 
was to place it in the State Bank to be transferred to 
Tashkend, payable at call. 

This was a temporary lessening of responsibility, 
which returned, however, on receiving my deposit in 
notes of 100 roubles each, which a St Petersburg 
adviser had specially urged should, according to 
Chinese taste, be clean and new. 

Among various persons upon whom I called in^ 
Tashkend was M. Pomerantzoff, at the Observatory, 
who showed me some of his instruments and gave me 
local barometrical and thermometrical observations. 

I saw, too, Brigadier-General Levashoff, who was 
acquainted with the Kuldja district, and gave in¬ 
formation respecting Sungaria. 

He deemed that my route, as then projected from 
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Kuidja to Kashgar, might take four months and cost 
£600 ; whilst another adviser, who had been a good 
deal on the Chinese frontier, put the time at three 
months and the cost at £200. thus leaving an ample 
ffjjifgin between the two estimates for the teaching 
of experience, 

I called likewise on the Princess Vziemskiy to see 
her sister. Miss Petrovsky, just finishing her education 
at Tashkend. and about to leave for her father's hou^ 
at Kashgar by way of Osh, in Ferghana. Up to this 
ix>int there was a rt^ular postal service, letters for Kash¬ 
gar being forwarded once a month by a djiguitt, who 
made the journey in eight or ten days, except in April 
and May, when the Hooded rivers were imixissable. 

The Governor-General promised to write to Colonel 
Deibner, In command at Osh, to forward my letters 
and telegrams to Kashgar; also to arrange that 1 
might from that place, and if needed, re-enter Russian 
territory. 

I have not thought it necessary to say much about 
Tashkend Itself, because it has been already treiitcd 
of in my Russian Central Asia. Sinking generally, 
marks of improvement were visible in many quarters, 
specially in the new bazaar, recently built. 

1 was able to procure therefrom some embroidery 
worked by Central Asian women, and such iis they 
love to spread about the house when assembled for 
drinking tea and smoking the cAilttn, or pipe. To see 
such parties is not permitted, of course, to the English 
visitor of the male sex, who has to be content in such 
matters with what he can see of old women who go 
about unveiled, or with such furtive glances at female 
faces as may be gained among the lower classes, wash¬ 
ing perchance at the side of a stream, or engaged in 
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household employment near their homes. I secured, 
nevertheless, photographs of native women as they 
appear in the street and in private.* 

When visiting the hospitals for natives on my first 
journey to Turkistan, it was pointed out that the native 



eoanmea or ctaraAL asiax womck i» tir tntetr. 


* I hoard from Miu Hay, who cupplied me with a rainlaturo auit of 
female attire, tliat the younger women are very Jeaebcla in the nac of 
paint and powder, making their coloured eyebrow* meet above the noae, 
and plaiting the hair in nnmeroe* small braids. Over the head is worn 
a white handkerchief, above it a black kohukrtik, or head-dress, and 
over these, when out of doors, a thick black horsehair t'cil, which it the 
only thing visible in the region of the face over the few inches left 
uncovered by a large khalat, or mantk. enveloping all from the crown 
of the head to the feet; whilst beneath that garment are seen the boots, 
frequently of scarlet, into the top of which are tucked wide drawers. 
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as of something new in the history of philanthropic or 
missionary cflbrt in Asia. 

On being appealed to at the General's table as to 
whether we had not the like in India, I was able to 
answer generally in the affirmative, but not so definitely, 
I am ashamed to say, as 1 ought to have been able 


women were utterly averse to coming to the instructions ; 
but this time I was glad to hear from the Governor- 
General that he had enlisted the help of Russian lady 
nurses, for which he was rather disposed to claim credit 
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to do, s£CEng 1 Eim a life-niCTTibcr of the Church of 
England !^cntiiia Missionory' SocEety, ttliicli has more 
than a hundred female missianaries in the field. 

It was a step in the tight direction, howeverf to find 
Russian wotocu beginning thus to cake up whac is so 
cssentEally woioan's work amongst her native follow- 
subjecUi In Central Asia, and one hopes for greater 
things hereafeer. 

Madame Rosenbach presided at an open-air /Clc or 
listEuar litld during our stay in Tasbkendf on IjebiJf of 
some cbarlCiible object, and on tlte follow Eng iEay, with 
the General, showed mo their garden, in the cultivatiori 
of which they took much pleasure, having introduced 
with success English strawberries. 

This gdve op|>ortunity, as On other occasions, for 
furlhcr conversation with the Governor-General, in 
the course of which I mentioned to him what I haul 
seen of the horrors of the Bokhariot prisons, and 
ventured to cstijress the hope, as I had done to 
Colonel Tcharykoff, that Ef they saw their way they 
wo^ild do something wh-co op[Jortunity ofihred to 
ameliorate the prisoners' condition. 

Thus a fortnight slii^iod by before all was in crtler 
for ou r travelling forward. M y new! y- ntende J tarii ntass 
Wiis tlien packed, the Governor-General kindly tde- 
graphed my coming to the chief of the district at 
Chimkend, and on Thursday, May lytb, M. llbu'tsu;:!!, 
the agent of the Bible Society, came in the early 
morning to see me start. Madame Ro*enbadt also, 
mindful of my weakness for fruEt, sent down as a 
parting present a dish of delicious strawberries sur- 
rounded with roses—a rejil treat. 

Thus ended my halt in Tashkend, the Congest I had 
yet ntade since lettvJng London, 
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Departure from Tailitood | Arrival at Ctiimfccnid, lai^^l^saiTip tTirtmj'li 
Auli^-'Ataj .Frcvlgoia viiit. ireiflemlured M. atallonB bc/oudj le^.— 
RegioD ol''' M Ing'-tulat''; Out Oencra] Coverti irient of TurkEatan 
into that of tlic " &ttppc"; Tclefifiima to and from Ccticra.! 
Kolpakofraky l Arrival at Plfilipek, lOj,—^oulJ 1 viut laaLk- 
Ku1} niih ColooeL ^ AtvLval at 'fokmak, a^d oxcut^ 

sioD to the Butana Towers 107.—Rccmt diseovei^ of Ni^EoTijio 
CCniOtcric*K joji.—Two p:av*i ryperedj no.—XTa^e* of surround¬ 
ing' iLuhiULtlont • Tokirtalc cemeteTy; I-naetipiiorLs and dedplier- 
mentj, iia.—Departoto from Tokmak^ Tho Buam defile ^ CnuGlo^ 
the Chu to Kot-Mnmak, 11^.'—Nwtheni ctioio oi tho Tian Shaii 1 
The Ala-Ta-u and AEesa-nder ranges ; liiaiin of Istslk-lCul, 
Dneription of the take 1 Road aJamj^ its tiorlhecn bIloto t A niatrow 
eechpe ■ Arrival ut KaTa''KnLj ■ r^. 

O N setting out frotlE I'lishlterid fora posting jourjitiy 
easLv^ard, the wcjitlier wiis now pcrfeetton^ net 
too hot, and without dust, whilst the ro;td Wiis Jiudi- 
ciently tiiHy to give vtiriety of p3e»sing iandsca^jc. I 
notictid this es|34ciJiUy in tlie extensive view from 
Kekler-Bek, where we crossed the watershed Jjctwccn 
the valleys of the Kclcs and the Aris, and where I 
remembered well the old iftedrusiEt now turned into a 
Russian post-house. 

Two stations beyottd was Chienkendj which we 
reached after 14 hours of iriivd, and where Colonel 
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Blagovidoff, the Uyczdi-nachalnik, or chief of the 
district, had kindly prepared a bed for me; but I pre¬ 
ferred after supper at his house to push forward, 
posting, as the local manner is, through the night. In 
so doing we passed out of the basin of the Syr-daria 
system into that of the Chu and minor streams which 
run down from the Alexander Mountains into the sandy 
desert west of Lake Balkash. 

We had a lovely view of the mountains all the next 
day. The range was still snow-capped, presenting a 
very different appearance from what it did in the autumn 
of 1882; whilst the abundance of water fructified the 
steppe with the poppy and other flowers, and brought 
forth pasture for vast herds of cattle not yet driven to 
the mountains by the heat of summer. Thus by posting 
all day we accomplished about 120 miles in 24 hours, 
and drove at night into Aulie-Ata. with nothing worse 
. than breaking the hood of the tarantass against the 
gatepost of the station yard. 

Aulie-Ata might be called the capital of the Kirghese, 
since they form so large a proportion of its inhabitants. 
The place had increased considcntbly since my previous 
visit, and now was all ablaze with illuminations during 
the Muhammadan fast of Ramazan. I did not stay, 
however, hoping that I might reach Pishpek on Satur¬ 
day evening and rest there on Sunday. 

The fourth station beyond Aulie-Ata was Malda- 
baevskaia, where, on my previous visit, a horse kicked 
a i>oor yemstchik, or postillion, and broke his leg, 
whereupon my interpreter, like a good Samaritan, set 
the bone, and we left the man with some pence in 
charge of the postmaster to be taken care of. The 
"^hereabouts of the patient 1 could not learn, 
but at another station, Akir-”1 iube, the incident seemed 
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to be remembered by one of the men, who added that 
the yemsUhik had since died. 

We were now passing through the historical rq^ion 
of Ming-bulak, or die land of a “thousand springs" 
mentioned by medieval travellers in Central Asia, 
where the season was not so advanced as we had found 
it at Tashkend. The nights were rather cold, and 
though we had entered the second half of May, I was 
not too warm sleeping in my fur-lined ulster. Besides 
this, it did not improve matters that I had to get out 
of the tarjintass at several stations to pay the fare. 
Jo.seph*s Russian being almost nil, and his Uzbeg not 
always understood by the postmaster. 

At Mcrke, 104 miles from Aulie-Ata, we had passed 
out of the General Government of Turkistan into that 
of the Steppe, over which rules General Kolpakovsky. 
Remembering the kind reception this gentleman had 
previously given me, and with a lively hope of (avours 
to come, I telegraphed from Tashkend to his Excel¬ 
lency, giving the date when 1 expected to leave, and 
intimating that I might like to make a d 4 tour to Issik- 
Kul; and in that case asking his assistance at Pishpek, 
where the road turns off to the mountains. 

On the next day came a telegram from the General, 
according me a welcome to Central Asia, and saying 
that he had asked the Governor of Semircchia to help 
me towards Issik-Kul, Kuldja, and Kashgar. In 
accordance with this I telegraphed on Saturday after¬ 
noon from Mcrke to Colontd Pushchin, the chief of 
the district at Pishpek, to say that I was coming, and 
then set out once more to post all night. 

Arrived at Pishpek early next morning, we were 
speedily inquired for by Colonel Pushchin, upon whom, 
after a few hours’ sleep and breakfast, 1 called, and 
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wiis introduced to his mother, who spoke German, 
and to a brother-officer, Gedyuonoff, who talked 
French. 

The Colonel said he had sent a messenger to Kara- 
Kol, the seat of administration, 250 miles distant, at 
the extreme east of Lake Issik-Kul, to make special 
arrangements whereby I should pass from thence to 
Vierny, and he was now ready to change my fxuiarojfta 
accordingly, and to c*iccompany me for a few days’ 
journey. This was all very kind, but was a little more 
than I had asked, since I liad not finally decided to go 
thus far out of my way. 

Before leaving England I hiid asked for hints and 
suggestions from that prince of Central Asian geo¬ 
graphers, the late Colonel Sir Henry Yule, whom 1 
was privil^;ed to number among my literary friends, 
and who looked over for me some the proof-sheets 
of my Russian Cenlral Asia. He replied that he had 
not many things to advise, but suggested my seeing 
as much as possible of the Tian Shan Mountains and 
Lake Issik-Kul. 

In St Petersburg they told me there are but few 
specimens of fish or fauna from this region in the 
museums of Europe, and they s]>okc of the desirability 
of my getting more; added to which, M. Oshanin had 
told me that he had once proceeded from Pishpek to 
Kara-Kol by post, and thence, by hire of private horses, 
to Zaitefska, and so forward by zeinstvo or municipal 
post to Vierny, for which last stage, however, it was 
necessary to have an okriii list, or official permit. 

It was, therefore, on the possibility of my wishing 
to make this novel ditour that I had telegraphed to 
General Kolpakovsky that I might like to go to Issik- 
Kul.. What, then, was now to be done ? 
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From information gathered on the way, it had been 
ascertained that my baggage cotild not rcjich Vierny 
for several days, and that it was undesinible for us to 
arrive there much beforehand, beciiusc Vierny had m>t 
yet recovered from the effects of an eiirthquake which 
had^turned the people out of their houses into leni-s, 
and destroyed the hotel. 

Also the Colonel mentioned amongst the interesting 
points of the proposed journey that I might photograph 
an ancient tower neiir Tokmak; and when to these 
considerations it was adtled that all the necessiiry pre¬ 
parations had been made, it seemed to me that I could 
not do better than take .advantage of time and oppor¬ 
tunity to proceed by this longer and more difficult, 
though, as I hoped, more interesting and profitable, 
route to Vierny. 

After continuous travel of three days and nights it 
would have been pleasant to rest; but the Colonel’s 
business required haste, and after entertaining me at 
dinner, he suggested that we should start the same 
evening, and sleep 40 miles disuint, at Tokmak. 

We set out accordingly in our two vehicles at dusk, 
all going well until, about midnight, my Jehu drove 
into a ditch, where we stuck so fiist tlvat neither 
coaxing nor whip would get us out. We had therefore 
to wait until the Colonel sped forward to the station 
and sent back help, after which we reached the Russian 
village of Tokmak, and slept in a semi-officiHl rest- 
house. 

Early next morning wc surted for an excursion of 
eight miles southwards, over a plain, to the Hurana, a 
small stream running from the mountains into the Chu. 
Near to this was the Burana Tower, of burnt bricks, 
nonagonal at the base, but circular above, with six 
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ornamental bands of bricks laid in arabesques, though 
not coloured or in the form of letters. 

The tower had no chamber within. I stepped round 
the base in 44 paces; but a peasant among the com¬ 
pany, who professed to have measured it, said the 
lower was 84 feet round and 210 feet high, though I 
should think the latter an exaggeration. Some 15 or 
20 feet above the ground was a doorway, with a lintel 
of rotten wood, leading by a staircase to the top, up to 
which eminence, when 1 was about to take a photo¬ 
graph of the tower, one of the natives climbed, to be 
immortalised, as the Colonel told him, in a never-dying 
picture. 

No one on the spot could give information as to the 
origin of the structure. Some attributed it, like other 
great and unknown things in Turkistan, to Tamerlane, 
and said that the Kirghese had found here gold coins 
which had been sent to the Archaeological Commission 
at St Petersburg. For my own part, it reminded me 
of very similar towers I had seen, without gallery, finish, 
or finial ut the summit, among the ruins of Old Khiva, 
as well as a later attempt to build one of like character 
at Modern Khiva.* 

At the time of my visit a discovery had recently 

• For ilUutratMna of thc«c minarcu, see Russian CtHiral Asia, 
vol. li., pp. 191, 306, andvoL i.,p. 586. There is no lack of slender 
minarets in Central Asia, as in Samarkand, to say nothing of the one 
already alluded to at Bokhara; but all of these are. if I mistake not, 
smaller in girth than those of the two Khivas and this one at Tokmak. 
Is it that the larger ones are more ancient, and the slender forms, with 
projecting gallery at the top, a supposed later improvement ? Those 
at Ancient Khiva are not probably leas than seven centuries old, since 
it was in isso Kunia Urgenj was destroyed by the sonsof Jin^iz Khan, 
and, so far as one can judge by the present state of the brickwork, I 
venture to think this tower at Tokmak quite as old, if not older; at>d we 
know there was a city in this locality at least 500 years earlier. 

In the seventh ceatury the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang passed 
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been made of Christian cemeteries near Tokmak and 
Pishpek, which give us dates and suggest the former 
populousness of these localities. A pamphlet entitled 
Christian Monuments in Semirechia was given me by 
Mr Nicholson when passing through St Petersburg. 
This pamphlet Lieutenant Cromie has helped rnc by 
translating, whence it appears that the description 
therein of the cemetery near Pishpek is written by 
M. Pantusofr(upon whom 1 called in Vierny, and who 
supplied me with rubbings of some of the tombstones). 
Professor D. A. Chvolson, a well-known Russian 
scholar, has supplemented the description by remarks 
on the inscriptions discovered, as well as by a short 
account of Nestorian Christianity in Central Asia. 
This will no doubt interest antiquarian readers, as 
well as throw a little light on the early spread of 
Christianity in these parts. 

'Fhe cemetery at Pishpek, extending over eight 
acres, is situated about seven miles from the present 
village, and two miles from the mountains, near the 
road to the Solyan defile, on an eminence sloping to 
the north-east. No remains have been found of an 
inclosure or ditch, nor, with the exception of two clay 
ruins, are there indications of a church or belfry. The 

ihnHigh Tokmak, which seems to have continued a place of importance, 
•loce, later on, it name to the Kltanate of Kipchak j and both 

Schuyler and Uoworth regard the Sultans of Tokmak. of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, as synonymous with the Shahs of Khaicxin— 
that ia, Khiva (see Schuyler’s TitrkutoM. vol. ii., p. ia6, and Howottt s 
Mongols, voL U., p. afiy). If, then, in the thirteenth century. Old l^va. 
having such public erections, was in any way subordinate or InferiOT to 
Tokmak, one might naturally expect to find in the leading city of the 
Khanate such a minaret as this, erected probably by the Muhammad^s 
for worship. A similar tower is mentioned by the Chinese irav^r 
Tch'ang Tc in 1x59, in the city T‘a-la-sxc, or Talas (Schuyler, vol. 1., 
p. J99), which Bretschneidcr, after Schuyler, seems disposed to place on 
the river of that name somewhere about Aulie-Ata, 
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greater portion of the cemetery has now been ploughed 
up, and the part remaining, which consists of .small 
mounds, probably family graves, would most likely 
have shared the same fate had it not been difficult of 
access. 

Lying about on the surface, but in some cases now 
buried, are numerous oblot^ stones (with inscriptions), 
usually portable and weighing less than 40 lbs.—uncut 
cobblestones of hard rock, evidently wuterworn. A 
few have been artificially polished previous to their 
being engraved. Most arc of grey granite, but a few 
of grey sandstone, and two of breccia, these last being 
the only large stones discovered in the cemetery, and 
measuring about a yard long and three-quarters of a 
yard in width and thickness. 

On the elevations not yet ploughed the graves arc 
in straight rows, with long mounds, and excavation 
shows that all the graves were so placed on the level 
g^und. The grave-stones are laid flat in a westerly 
direction with the inscribed side upwards, whereas on 
the higher ground they now lie in heaps, slightly 
embedded in the earth. The number of grave-stones 
found is 611, but many more arc buried.* 

* With • view to further examination, a grave was opened under otic 
of the largeit stones, seemiDgly in its original poaition, and sunk into 
the earth fully tsro-thirds of its own thickness. In an easteriy direction 
from this stone, iramediately under tlio turf, lay flat two rows of square 
burnt bricks, each measuring t5o square inches; and, about three feet 
lower, under the friable earth with which the cavity had been Ailed, was 
a gable roof over a steened vault of sun-dried, strawmade bricks, the 
roof meeting in the centre at an angle of 45*. This roof was constructed 
over the lower half only of the vault, whilst over the head was a mill¬ 
stone, or slab, laid flat, and supported on thick pieces of juniper, now 
rotten. 

The grave was 6 feet deep, 3 feet wide at the top, and ai inches at 
the bottom. The corpse lay with feet towards the east, and the face 
towards the north. The bones of the right hand lay on the pelvis; the 
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Between 30 and 40 miles distant from this Pishpek 
cemetery, and a mile from the tower on the Burana, 
another Christian cemetery has been discovered, from 
which I was shown two of the grave-stones. They 
resembled those sent by M. Pantusoff to the Imperial 
Archxological Commission. He gives the measure¬ 
ment of one as 13 inches long by 11 inches wide, and 
weighing 33 lbs. 

Those I saw had each only one Maltese cross in¬ 
cised thereon, without anchor, ornament, or smaller 
crosses; but in other cases is frequently written an 
inscription in Syriac characters, which it puzzled 
M. Pantusoff to find any one in Semirechia to read. 

Professor Chvolson, however, has come to the 
rescue, and the following are specimens of the trans¬ 
lations he has made, not, however, without difficulty, 

left hand wa» raisod to the hc«d with It* bones under the •hull. Pieces 
apparently of fir plank* were found in the grave, not seemingly the 
remains of a coffin, but fragmenu pUced tor some purpose above. 

! below, and around the corpse. 

In order to secure a better specimeo of a slcull* a second was 

opened, 14 feet south from the first. A* before, the outline of the grave 
was well marked by burnt brick* under the turf, the cavity wa* filled 
' with friable earth, and over the head of the vault were found three 

stone*. A sieened vault of sun-dried brick* with bones was found at 
the same depth as before i but the receptacle for the corpse wa* coo- 
slructed differently. .. . , 

Thu* the grave, 6 feet 6 inches long, wa* dugout to a width of 3 feet, 
and, at the depth of 5 feet, wa* narrowed on either side by projections, 
below which, in the centre, was formed a receptacle *0 narrow that the 
corpae would seem to have been forced into it, whilst on each side, cut 
; out of the stiff cUy, was a ledge or shelf conulning the remains of a 

body. The skeleton in the centre, with hands at the side* and face 
I toward* the north, measured 5 feet 6 inches, and the two other* 5 feet 

’ each in lengUi, Uicso last having the hand* apparently over the pelvis 

! and the face* upward*. In one of the side section* of this family grave 

were two carnclian "false pearls,” but no sign of wood, dress, or 
other ornamenu. Nothing ha* been discovered near the cemetery 
‘ save square burnt bricks, but near the site where the stone* were found 

[ are tracts of a small artificial cairn. 
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owing to the impurity of the Syriac affected by Turki 
words:— 

No. I. In the year 1169 (858 of the Ncstorian era). 

This is the tomb of Menchitenesh, a be¬ 
liever.* 

2. In the year 1222. The boy'I ekin. (Tckin 

is a Turkish name.) 

3. (At Tokmak.) 1578 (the year of the Hare, 

4th year of the Turkish twelve-summer 
cycle). This is the tomb of Shahmalik 
Perio-deuta, the son of George Almuts. 

4. In 1600 (the year of the Bull). George, 

the priest-superior of the church. 

7. 1618. This is the grave of Julia, a graceful 

girl, betrothed to John, leader of the choir. 

8. 1627 (the year of the Eclipse or Dragon). 

This is the tomb of Shelikha, the re¬ 
nowned interpreter of Scripture and 
Preacher, who filled all the monasteries 
with light, the son of Peter the exix)under. 
He was celebrated for wisdom, and his 
voice Wcis sonorous as a trumpet. May 
our Lord unite his enlightened spirit to 
those of just men and the fathers. May 
every lustre be his portion! 

II. 1638. This is the tomb of John A . . . . ki 
Akjxasha, son ofTsaliva, archpriest of the 
church. 

19. (At Tokmak.) The house of rest of Keritlug 
George. 

• CbvoUon obterrea that Menchltci>c«h U a Turkish name, which 
seems to show that at this dale some of the Turks had become Chris¬ 
tians. The date is doubtless counted from the era of the Seleucid*, 
311 ii.c., 48 was usual with the Nestorians. 
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The discovery of these epitaphs in regions where 
most English people have little idea that Christianity 
ever penetrated, will interest not a few. if only by way 
of showing the similarity of human nature and Chris- 
tian epitaphs all the world over; for how much docs 
the last epitaph, for instance, remind one of that of 
Dean Alford at Canterbury, Deversorium viatoris 
Hierosolymam The way-side resting- 

place of one travelling to Jerusalem " ! * 

But I must hasten forward from the Burana Tower, 
whence this archatological excursus began. Having 
returned to the village and obtained post-horses, we 
drove along the valley lowlands, having the Chu on 
our right, and on either hand in the distance mountain 
ranges still sprinkled with snow—the Ala-lau to the 
left, and the Alexander range to the right. We met 
on the road, in carts, several Dungans, from the Hi 
valley, and after driving 18 miles reached Staro- (or 
Old) Tokmak. 

Then crossing the Little Kcbin river, near the 
entrance to the Kastek Pass, we drove south-east to 
the Chu, which we crossed by a bridge not far from its 
confluence with the Great Kebin, the banks of both 
rivers here being rocky and precipitous. Beyond this 
point the road became hilly,- and it looked ominous of 
hard travel ahead, when at the next station, Djil-Aryk, 
they gave five horses, though paying for three. 

• -Tbeae epitaphs have a further interest to the linguist and paixo- 
grapher in showing the old forms of Syriac employed in Central Asia by 
the Nestorians, who gave an alphabet and Instruction, be it rcinetn* 
bered, to the Uigurs, or Inhabitants of Chinese Turkistan, of whom we 
have to speak hereafter. These discoveries, morctwer, may 
perhaps help us better to fix the sites of some of the ancient cities 
meottoned by medlaval travellers in Asia, for the identification of 
which snch men as the late Sit Henry Yule, Dr Bretschueider, and Sir 
Henry Howorth have done ao much. 
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Wc now entered the celebrated Buain defile, nearly 
50 miles long, the name of which, .according to some, 
is derived from a Mongol word bomo, signifying “ a 
rift," or, as some prefer, “ a pathway over precipitous 
crags bordering a river." Both are true as regards 
the facts, and we soon found ourselves toiling up an 
ascent that needed all the strcngfth of our five horses, 
and then descending with locked wheels a narrow 
road, and that sometimes of bare rock over a cornice 
without rails or safeguards, overhanging one precipice 
after another, at the foot of which roared the Chu. 

Late in the afternoon we approached a fine bridge 
thrown across this river, where re[)airs were being 
superintended by Mr Engineer Kapustin, who was 
camping close by, and who gave us some tea. Shoot¬ 
ing seemed to be his principal pastime, and in his 
lonely condition it was not unnatural that he should 
desire us to stay, which the Colonel did, whilst 1 
pressed forward on a fairly level road on the east bank 
of the Chu, through magnificent scenery, varied by a 
few trees, such as the wild pistachio, growing amidst 
what seemed to me a new flora of lilies .and irises, to 
Kok-Mainak, where it was arranged wc should stay. 

We were now in the very heart of the Buam defile, 
which bisects the most northerly chain of the huge 
mass of Central Asian mountains called the Tian 
Shan. Towards the east stretches the Trans-Ilian 
Ala-Tau, consisting of two long and lofty psirallel 
chains, known as the northern and southern. The 
northern ridge presents an uninterrupted mountain 
chain, rising in its central portion to the limits of 
perpetual snow, with an average height of 8,600 feet, 
but its highest peak, Tal-Cheku, attains an elevation 
of 15.353 feet. The southern range, called Kungei 
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Ala-Tau, has a mean elevation of 8,825 feet. Towards 
the west from the Buam clehie stretches the Alexander 
range, at the foot of which we had travelled all iUong 
from Aulie-Ata. 

The post-station at Kok-Mainalc stood quite alone, 
and on rising next morning and taking a turn outside, 
the silent solitude was oppressive. The postmaster, 
too, unless I am mistaken, was living alone as a 
bachelor, though his guest-room was singularly neat 
and comfortable, made ready perhaps for the reception 
of his district chief and the English traveller. 

Colonel Pushchin did not accompany me farther, 
but after early breakfast sped me forward 16 miles to 
the southern end of the Pass, where was, or ought 
to have been, the station Kutemaldy; but the earth¬ 
quake of the previous year had shaken down the 
post-house, and a tent only was pitched for the 
accommodation of travellers. We were now fairly 
out of the Pass into the basin of Lake Issik-Kui, 
along whose entire northern side for 115 miles we 
were to have the happiness of driving—a gratification 
that has fallen to the lot of very few English travellers. 

Our road to the next station lay about a mile from 
the water, which in some places is a.s much as eight 
miles from the mountains, and we jiassed over some¬ 
times mcadow'-land, sometimes sedge, but rarely 
through forest growth of any kind. Bushes appeared 
only at the mouths of mountain torrents, and then 
consisted for the most part of obtipikh covered with 
narrow silver-coloured leaves, and dwarf trees of haw¬ 
thorn, barberry, and various kinds of water-willow. 
We passed a picket of Cossacks, changed horses at 
Tura-Aigir, and towards evening arrived at Choktal, 
where tlie good-natured postmaster gave us a roasted 
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wild duck, and whence we determined to post on 
through the night. 

The shores at first continued flat, or sloped gently 
towards the water, but in the small hours of the morning 
1 perceived that we had come to a stupendous hill, 
which caused the horses to jib, nearly backing the 
tarantass over a break-neck declivity. 

This caused me, contrary to my custom, to get out 
and walk, whereupon the animals again becoming 
unmanageable, they or the driver turned their heads, 
and, greatly to our alarm, rushed down from ncaxrly 
the top of the hill, I following and shouting that the 
whole concern would be dashed to pieces. Much to 
our surprise, however, the yemstchik, or driver, on 
reaching the bottom, did not stop, but turned and 
again charged the hill with perfect fury, my servant 
Joseph and 1 following, until at last theaninxals halted, 
and I drew breath to give thanks for what 1 regarded 
us a merciful deliverance. 

From Ui-Tal, a picket post-station, we had a pretty 
drive, and in the afternoon arrived at our destination, 
Kara-Kol, seven miles from the lake, and a distance of 
251 miles from Pishpek. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FROM ISSIK-KUL TO VIRRNY. 


K previouj tnvellcf to Itsik-Kul; Sceneiy of Kara-Kol, 117.—Attention* 
from Colonel Vaoulioc; Arranf^emcntt of Chief of the IMitrict on 
my behalf, 118.—Chanj^ of plant, 119.—The Kara>Kirghctc; their 
diMricit, origin, and cottnme, jjo.—How far Muhammadans; 
Mitsiont among them of Russian Church, lai.—Kirghetc modes 
of treating disease; Fish, for specimens, 1J4.—Passing through 
Pitbpek, IS5.—Tho Chu river and the Aral depression; Our 
wheel fallen to pieces, laA—Arrival at Otar, and repair of 
tarantass, 1 ay.—Arrival at Uaun^Agatch, and escort to Vieiny, laS. 


O N driving into Kara-Kol wc were to a certain 
extent breaking new ground, since Mr Delnvir 
Morgan was the only English writer who hiid pushed 
on to this out-of-the-way place, which may be compared 
in winter to Siberia, and in summer to the Engudine. 
P'rom November to the close of February the little 
town is visited by violent storms, and the snow lies 
more than four feet deep. Spring brings abundant 
rains and frequent fogs, whilst in summer, from May 
to July, the heat goes up sometimes to 122*, notwith¬ 
standing which the climate is healthy and agreeable. 

Kara-Kol lies at an elevation of nearly 6.000 feet, 
amid charming scenery, at the foot of a magnificent 
mountain range called the Terskei Ala-Tau, which 
extends all along the southern shore of Issik-Kul 
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and continues eastward right up to Khan Tengri, 
the monarch of the region, which may be seen from 
Kara-Kol towering to a height of 24,000 feet—a virgin 
peak, awaiting the attentions of some knight of the 
Alpine Club. 

Directly east of Kara-KoI is the Tasma range, over 
which passes the postal p>ack-road to the Tekcs valley. 
At the time of our visit these mounUiins presented n 
splendid panorama of snow-clad peaks; but I did not 
hear that mountain>dimbing, pure and simple, wiis 
much in fashion. 

Calling on the Uytzdunachalnik, I found that he had 
been kind enough to place a house at my disposal, 
with a Cossack in attendance; but finding the abode 
rather out of the way, and foreseeing that my stay 
would be short, I preferred to put up at the post- 
house, where I could better get provisions, make 
sundry repairs, and have my tarantass put in order. 
Here Colonel Vaouline, whom I fortunately met in 
the street, kindly came to my assistance, sent to me 
the battalion smith, and helped in other ways. 

In the evening I went to a little party gathered at 
the house of the nachalnik, and met among the guests 
Colonel KorolkofT, with whose brother, the Governor 
of Ferghana, I had stayed in 1882 in Samarkand. 

I found, moreover, that the ntuhalnik had arranged 
for horses'to take me forward, but learned to my dis¬ 
appointment that my only way of proceeding thence 
to my destination was by going over the Santash Pass 
in the snow mountains (where there was no shelter 
or even tent wherein to spend the night) to jarkend, 
and thence doubling back 200 miles to Vierny. 

This was a great disappointment, first because I was 
not equipped for camping out, and next, having been 
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under the impression that I could get down to Vicrny 
by the road somewhat to the Ciisi of the lake, which 
reaches the plains at Chilik in the Hi valley, the idea 
of going so far out of the way as Jarkend was out 
of the question. Had we been on horseback matters 
would have been easier, since there are other bridle¬ 
paths, but with a tarantass there was no alternative but 
to return to Pishpek, which accordingly 1 determined 
to do. 

Less than 24 hours sufficed for a night's rest, and 
to replenish our larder, thanks partly to the good 
people at the post-house, who cooked for us three 
chickens at the cost of a rouble; whilst a good-natured 
policeman, told off to guard me and mine, and who, 
though excused from watching by night, made his 
reappearance at sunrise, helped us in sundry minor 
arrangements, so that before the sun was high we 
were ready to start. 

About ten miles from Kara-Kol wc crossed the 
Jergalan river, which runs into Issik-Kul at Jergalan 
Bay. Here may be seen encamped in summer the 
Kara-Kol garrison, whilst scattered about are the tents 
of the nomad Kara-Kirghese. 

On my previous visit to Central Asia, a friend in 
Vierny had been anxious that I should see something 
of these nomads, but I then succeeded in visiting only 
the Kirgbese of the plains called Kazaks, about whom 
1 afterwards wrote three or four chapters in my/?ttssian 
Central Asia. On the present journey 1 saw only the 
Kara-Kirghesc, and upon them 1 have certain comple¬ 
mentary observations to make, pardy from what 1 
saw and partly on the authority of Dr Seeland, Chief 
of the Army Medical Depiirtment, whom I met at 
Vierny. 
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The Kara-Kirghcse dwell northward, for the most 
part in the mountainous districts of Issik-Kul and 
Tokmak, but many are found also in the southern 
portion of the Tian Shan on Chinese territory. They 
spread eastward to the Muzart Pass; westward, among 
the mountains of Ferghana, to Samarkand ; and be¬ 
sides those dwelling on the independent |>ortions of 
the Pamirs, I met on my way to Indui a few dwelling 
as far south as the Kilian Pass. 

When or whence d^c Kara-Kirghese settled in their 
present homes is unknown. In certain places the 
Kalmuks preceded them, but it is noteworthy that all 
about the Issik-Kul valley have been found vestiges, 
such as hatchets, lamps, spearheads, and sickles, point¬ 
ing to an ancient people further advanced in civilisation 
than either Kirghese or Kalmuk. Neither of these 
works in copper or brass, and their agriculture is only 
of yesterday, so that seemingly they had formerly no 
need of the sickle, whilst the bricks and money dis¬ 
covered all point to another stnitum of society, an 
Altaic origin being usually attributed to the Kirghese 
because of their language. 

1 had several opportunities of observing their dress, 
or, I might add, the want of it, for many were very 
ragged, and the children ran about naked. Next the 
skin is worn a long shirt of wool or cotton, and stock¬ 
ings of felt; then wide trousers of cotton or leather, 
over which is put a long khalai, like a dressing-gown 
with long sleeves. They have boots of leather, with 
goloshes; the shaven head is covered with a libeteika, 
or skull-cap, which in turn is covered with a fantas¬ 
tically pointed hat of felt, or a busby of sheepskin. 
When travelling in winter, the busby is replaced by 
a maiakhai, or pointed hood lined with sheepskin and 
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furnished with a flap or curtain covering the neck and 
shoulders. 

The costume of the women in many respects re¬ 
sembles that of the men, with one marked difference, 
however, of head-dress, which in the case of the 
married woman is an enormous bonnet or series of 
bandages of white cotton, covering everything—the 
sides of the face, the neck, the shoulders, and even 
part of the back. The women’s hair is plaited into 
small braids, from which dangle at the end coins 
among the rich, but with the poor viirious metallic 
ornaments, some of them being exceedingly grotesque, 
as, for instance, odd keys and a broken brass tap, 
which I saw susijended from the tresses of a fair one 
at the western end of Issik-Kul. 

The Russian Missionary Monastery at the eastern 
end of the lake directed one's thoughts, of course, to 
the religious condition of the Kara-Kirghese, amongst 
whom it is placed. They call themselves Sunnite 
Muhammadans, but in general are indifferent and 
ignorant of doctrine, 'fhey pray according to Mus¬ 
sulman fashion, and observe the fasts, but not too 
exactly. Their mullahs arc few and ignorant, knowing 
only certain prayers learned by heart from the Koran, 
and their mosques are fewer. 

On the other hand, the Kirghese firmly believe in 
an invisible world. To them the tops of the mountains 
are peopled with spirits; sickness is the work of the 
devil, and the intervention of invisible beings in the 
affairs of men is accepted without question. With 
a mixture of Pagan and Mussulman beliefs, they 
venerate here and there objects of extraordinary cha¬ 
racter. Thus, in the Issygaty defile, near Tokmak, is 
an enormous stone of unknown origin with a human 
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figure rudely cut on one side; whereon every Kirghesc, 
in passing, thinks it obligatory to place, as an oflTering, 
a piece of tallow. 

Their respect for cemeteries and tombs amounts 
almost to a religion by itself. The coqjsc is usually 
placed in the grave, sitting, with the face towards the 
east; but occasionally there is dug for it a secondary 
chamber in one of the walls of the princi|>al tomb; 
and over it is built sometimes a monument of clay or 
stone. The Kirghese come frequently to say their 
prayers at these cemeteries, which are well looked 
after, though without appointed guardians. 

On my first visit to Turkistan, Archbishop Alexander 
at Viemy informed me they were about to begin a 
mission of the Orthodox Church to the Kara-Kirghese 
of Issik-Kul: and after seeing the little monastery 
there in 1888, I turned with interest to the report of 
the Chief Procurator of the Holy Synod for 1887, to 
read what had been done. All that could be gathered, 
however, was that, in consequence of the recent earth¬ 
quake at Viemy, building operations at the new Mission 
Monastery had been • suspended, and a determination 
arrived at to rest content for the present with the 
existing church, which sufficed for the small monastic 
community. 

From a report of the Altai and Kirghese Mission 
in the eparchy or diocese of Tomsk for 1888, I learn 
that the Bukonsk station among the neighbouring 
Kirghese was then five years old, and that 23 in¬ 
dividuals had been baptised during the year, including 
a family of five persons, the good effects of which 
had appeared in a diminution of drunkenness, though 
names* days and marriage feasts still gave occasion 
for excess. 
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From this young mission had gone out a psalmist, 
or precentor. Stephen Borisoflf. to a small settlement 
called Great Nnrim. on the head-waters of the Bukh- 
tarma. in the district of Ust Kamenogorsk. where, 
whilst acting as teacher at the Cossack School, he 
also occupied himself as missionary to the surrounding 
Kirghese. The Cossacks of the settlement are said 
to be devout, and to hiivc rejoiced greatly when, their 
church being consecrated in 1888, there were biiptised 
on the same occasion six Kirghese. Since then, on 
Sundays and Holy Days, the morning service and 
afternoon devotional reiidings are said to have kept 
the church full all day. 

From a rci>ort of the Orthodox Missionary Society 
for 1889, it appeju-s that the Russian Church Mission 
to the Kirghese in the Tomsk eparchy had a teaching 
staff of two priests, a precentor, and an interpreter 
under Bishop Macarius, living at Biisk.* The report 
says also that translation into the Altai languages of 
liturgies, etc., has been continued, but I find no special 
reference to the Kirghese. 

Some of the missionaries, it appears, practise medi¬ 
cine a little, and even the precentors and teachers in 
the catechists’ school have been taught to vaccinate; 
whilst to the Dean's house at Biisk is attached a 
hospital with a feldscker,^ who goes when needed to 

• The few particulars given of this Tomsk rnisalon are so mixed op 
with details of the 12 stations in the Altai Mission that it is not easy to 
discriminate between the two, but one paragrapli says that the members 
of both missions, numbering i bishop, 13 priests, 3 deacons, 9 prec^ 
tors, 13 male and 4 female teachers, and 3 interpreters, travelled in the 
course of the year 16.366 miles, and gained as converts 5x6 heathen 
and 14 Muhammadans, the latter of which 1 suppose may he Kirghese. 

t Literally a barber, or one who feu blood, but in practice a surgeon s 
assistant who picks up a certain amount of rudimcntaiy knowledge in 
attending on a surgeon. 
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the mission seiilcmcnts and accomi)anies the Super¬ 
intendent on mission journeys. 

After driving j>ast the Issik-Kul Monastery, we 
arrived at Preobajensk, where a man came out to 
ask medical advice on behalf of his daughter, whiclt 
1 was obliged to decline the honour of giving, though 
perhaps 1 coiild have prescribed-as well as some of 
their Kirghesc doctors, who are great believers in 
“ like cures like" and the use of symbolical and 
sympathetic measures. 

Thus, for an obstinate attack of yellow jaundice, 
they wear on the forehead a piece of gold, or, better, 
cause the patient to look at it for a whole day, or 
if a piece of gold be lacking, which is generally the 
case, they substitute a brass basin. 

A singular remedy is adopted against Hyspnaa, or 
fainting, which they call “ mountain sickness." This 
they represent to themselves under the form of a 
young lady, before whom they utter to the patient 
the most obscene and disgusting expressions, thinking 
thereby to shock the lady’s modesty and drive her 
away.* 

At Preobajensk also, on the outward journey, a 
number of Kirghesc boys and men turned out in force 
and waded into the stream to ctUch me si>ccimcns of 
fish, which they brought with great glee to the taranuiss. 

• As illustrative of treaUnent by symbol, it may be mendoned that if 
the malady reside ie the lunjpa or liver, they give the patient the cor> 
responding parts of an animal to cat, aa, for instance, the roasted eyes 
of an ox to core ophthalmia I Again, Ute treatment of intermittent fever 
and difllcull parturition by fright are still more rcmarlcablc. 

In the latter caac, if the child docs not appear with becoming celerity, 
the sage nomcn preu the mother, a strong man being occasionally 
called in to help. Sometimes, however, they put the patient upon a 
horse, wbicli they cause to gallop about; or. worse still, they resolve to 
frighten out the devil (for of course tbc disorder can be due to no one 
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And now at Ui-Tul, the neighbouring suition, a number 
of children, remembering my former inquiries for small 
fish, and hoping no doubt for kopecks, brought me a 
further collection, and. thus supplied, we posted on all 
through the day and night, and at an early hour in the 

morning reach^ Choktal. . . , ^ 

From Choktal we posted to Tura-Aigir, and, towards 
the western end of the lake, we turned aside froni the 
post-road to a few Kirghese dwellings on the shore 
Entering one of these tents. I found a number of 
lambs and kids token in for shelter, whilst without 
were some of their skins stretched m the sun and 
covered apparently with lime, the whole arrangement 
indicating great poverty. They seemed to have "o 
objection to my photographic operations, which 1 
finished, and then, having taken a U^t look at the 
beautiful lake, we drove to Kutcmaldi, post^ again 
over two stages with five horses, and arrived at Pishpek 

early on the following morning. 

I should have greatly preferred to have pne from 
Tokmak by the old mountain road over the Ki)Ste*c 
Pass, followed, I take it, by the travellers of the middle 
ages; but it was said to be all but unusable for a 
tarantoss. and with no postal accommodation, so that 
the only alternative was to proc^d by the longer road 
made by the Russians in the plains. 

Accordingly, after stopping a few hours at Pishpek, 

and make him give up hit prey. For thia purpoae the vvoman U 
led In front of the tent, lupported hy the arms, end ^ 

nubea out bctetc her a troop of hortemeo brandithing their nagatkat, 
or whip*, and uttering acreamt and noitet diabolic^- 

Theie iteme of medical information arc given on ^e « 

Dr SeeUnd. after which hit remarka are not u 

nsmedlea aoroetlmca end in the death of both ^erther 
he aaya the Kirgheae women generaUy bear children with lesa difflcul y 

than Europcana. 
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and taking lunch with Colonel Pushchin, we started 
for Viemy, and made our first halt at Constantinovsk. 
where a Russian New Testament was shown to me by 
the starosla, or keeper of the post-house, who seemed 
to remember my coming six years before. At this 
place, too, we crossed by a bridge for the last time the 
Chu, one of the important rivers of Central Asia, and 
frequently mentioned by early travellers.* 

From Constantinovsk we continued over a spur of 
the northern Ala-Tau range, which here, as it sinks 
into the plain under the appellation of the Koi-Jarligan 
Mountains, forms a water-parting between the Chu 
and Hi valleys. We had reached a level road, when 
soon after midnight our yenisUkik uttered a cry, and 
Joseph, on getting out of the tarantass, asked me to 
do so'too, whereupon I saw one of our hind wheels 
not merely broken, but resolved into its component 
parts. I suggested, therefore, that the driver should 
endeavour to borrow a wheel from the station ahead. 


* Ttie Chu rite* touth-wett of It»ik>Kul, and floiri within about Uiree 
mite* of the western end of the lake, sending thither at times notnc of 
it* waters through a small stream, the Kutcmaldi; but Aahton Dilke, 
and Schuyler alter him, seem to think that at some period of tho world'* 
history, when the ievei of Issik-Kul was higher, the lake overflowed 
into the Chu. which continued its course through the steppe to the 
Syr-daria, and so onwards to the Oxus, and finally into the Caspian. 
Also both Schuyler and Kostenko speak of the Sea of Aral as having 
once occupied a far greater area Chan at present. 

I mention this last only to say that it is not confirmed by the recent 
investigations of Mr Dateson. who in 1886 and 1887 journeyed among 
the takes of Western Central Asia for the purpose of making observa¬ 
tions on their fauna, and who, in a paper read before the Royal Society, 
says: “ For these reasons it seems that, though the Aral Sea has 
retired within recent thne* from such an area as would be covered by 
it if its level were about 15 feet higher than it ivow is, yet it cannot be 
shown that it has continuously receded from an area luuch larger than 
thU " {PkOosopkkal Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 
vd. 180, pp. a97'J3o). 



east and west, was the Kopa valley, through which, 
when there is water enough, runs the "^er of thc^me 
name, having its head-streams in the Kuidja Bashi 
Mountains, and flowing into the Kurtu river, and so 
onwards to the Hi and into Lake Balkash. 

There was no resident smith at Otar, but there was 


It seemed wisest to Uikc matters philosophically, 
and to turn in and sleep, which I accordingly did. In 
due time the ycmslchik came, and by early morning 
wc arrived at Otar. 

We had now on the south the Ala-Tau Mountains, 
whilst northwards, stretching away for about ten miles 
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a prison //ape, where happened to be restinp^ for the 
day a batch of exiles on their way to Siberia. Amongst 
them were two Orenburg Cossacks, who for a small 
price were as well satisfied to mend our wheel as we 
were thankful to be released from our difficulty. 

1 much enjoyed the rest by the way. and did not 
start till evening, when, late in the night, there came 
on such a storm of wind and dust, with a little rain, 
that the station-master at Sam-Su almost implored me 
not to go forward. We stayed accordingly for a few 
hours, and early next morning arrived at Uzun-Agatch, 
a village of 113 houses occupied by Russian emigrants. 

The majority of the houses were of unburnt brick, 
and had suffered badly from the recent earthquake at 
Vierny, 35 miles off. At Uzun-Agatch is a streiim, 
flowing from the Ala-Tau range, whence I secured some 
specimens of fish, usman, piscari, and marinka, and 
then posted on to Kiskilensk, our last station for 
changing horses. 

At Kiskilensk the postmaster had received a letter 
from the authorities about me, in deference to which 
he mounted his horse and rode before us for 16 miles 
into Vierny. 



CHAPTER X. 

F/£/tJ^y AFTER AN EARTHQUAKE. 

Vicniy ple&santly iltuatcd, 139.—Eye-witnesses’ description of cnith- 
quake, 130.—-Houses of burnt brick most damaged; I>cs<niciion 
around town; Mud streams from the mountains, 131.—Losses of 
life, 13s.—Removal of inhabitants; Author Liken to Governor's 
temporary abode; Lodged in M. Gourdet’s new house, 133. 
Money sent to Kashgar, t34.—Anniversary of earthquake, and 
Memorial Chapd; Seismic record of earthquake shocks, > 35 -“ 
Baggage delayed; Rcroissnesa of Russian Society for Trans¬ 
port, \yj.—Douceur given and misappropriated, 138.—Arrival of 
baggage; Luggage forwarded to Jarkend, 139. 

T'HEN, in 1882, I descended from Western 
VV Siberia, through the monotonous steppes of 
Semipolaiinsk, the praises of Viemy had been sung as 
beautiful for situation and the joy of the land, and not 
altogether undeservedly. As we drew near, the town 
was seen lying about a dozen miles only from the foot 
of the Trans-Hi Ala-Tau Mountains, which lift their 
summits to the snow-line, whilst two peaks, Almaty 
and Talg^r, attain respectively to 14,000 and 15,000 
feet. 

Viemy was founded in 1854, by Cossacks, who built 
their houses of wood, which, with a view to the pre¬ 
servation of the forests, was subsequently forbidden. 
The later erections were of brick, for the most part 
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sun-dried, and the broad and straight streets, crossing 
at right angles, were bordered with trees—willows, 
poplars, elms, and Robinia psetuiacacia —so that they 
presently assumed the appearance of park-like avenues, 
whilst the palaces of the Governor and Archbishop, 
the Cathedral, the Governor’s garden with its pavilion 
and flowers, the public schools and government offices, 
together with a population of 25,000 souls, combined 
to render this capital the pride of Semircchia. 

But on June 9th, scarcely a year before my second 
visit, the city Wiis visited by an earthquake, of which 
the local effects remaining were only too visible on 
every hand, and intensified the account given me by 
my hosts, Monsieur and Madame Gourdet, who were 
in the town at the time of the disaster. 

The first shock, lasting about five seconds, came, by 
way of warning, at a quarter to five in the morning, 
and was accompanied by a rumbling noise as of a 
heavily laden train passing under the town northwards 
—that is, from the mountains towards the open Stepjx;. 
Everybody was aroused, and most persons dressed ; but 
my host going out of doors, and seeing it to be a 
lovely morning, with things looking as usual, and 
thinking that, as on former occasions, the shock would 
not be re])eatcd, returned to bed. 

Within another ten minutes, however, there came 
a second shock, stronger and more Uisting than the 
first, which shook and ruined the whole neighbour¬ 
hood. Indoors, the plaster of ceilings and walls fell, 
first in morsels like hail, and soon, to the noise repeated 
and increased underground, was added that of falling 
tiles and bricks. For those in bed there was this time 
no chance of dressing, and my hosts had scarcely 
reached the exterior in their nightdresses, when the 
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massive Dutch stoves, the ceilings, the arches of doors 
and windows tumbled in with a crash, and filled the 
rooms with dFbris. 

For some seconds the trembling ceased, but only to 
be renewed with fresh force, under which the walls 
began to fall and buildings to crack, whilst on all sides 
was heard the crash of tumbling houses. The town 
was covered with a cloud of dust so thick as to prevent 
any one seeing farther than from 30 to 40 steps, and, 
to add to the confusion, the frightened animals—oxen, 
cows, dogs, and horses—rushed pell-mell through the 
streets, making their way instinctively towards the 
Steppe. 

This violent agitation lasted for about three minutes, 
almost without ceasing, after which the shocks became 
weaker and shorter, and by half-past five my host was 
able to dress and look about the town. 

The houses appeared to have suffered in proportion 
to their soli 4 ity. Those least damaged were the 
buildings of wood, then the houses of sun-dried brick 
and clay, whilst structures of burnt brick fared worst 
of all. 

It was not, however, in the town alone, but for a 
radius of 30 miles from it, that the earthquake was felt. 
In many instances the ground opened in chasms, some¬ 
times hundreds of yards in length and several fathoms 
in width. Out of these rents burst forth streams of 
mud and water, whilst on the sides of the neighbouring 
mountains many and huge landslips took place, the 
sites of which were plainly visible at the time of my 
visit. 

An idea may be formed of the masses dislodged, 
when I add that the Ak-Sai defile—which appears to 
have been about the centre of the disturbance—was 
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choked with mud to a depth of 70 feet, over a breadth 
as wide as the Thames at London Bridge. Perhaps 
the most striking landslip of all was that of half a hill, 
which, with its forest of firs still standing, majestically 
slid down towards the plain. 

It may be readily supposed that these •* hydro¬ 
chemical modifications of the crust of the earth,'* as 
Messrs Oshanin and Gramenitsky call them,* caused 
great damage and loss of life. In Vierny and its 
neighbourhood were 338 victims, 180 occurring in 
the town. In the Kiskilensk defile five men, digging 
chalk, were buried under it; and a Kirghese caught 
by a landslip was' carried by it for about two miles, 
he springing the while from spot to spot to avoid 
failing between the disrupted masses. Less happy 
was the attempt of a Russian in the same neighbour¬ 
hood. Taking his wife on his back, and two children 
in his arms, he ascended a slope some distance out 
of the way of the rolling mass; but, exhausted by the 
effort, he fell, and all were buried together. 

A Cossack was riding in a defile when a landslip 
occurred and caught his horse by the legs, whereupon 
the rider Jumped off and ran up an adjoining acclivity, 
but only just in time to see his horse disappear en¬ 
tirely. Too often the people, on coming out of their 
ixlMs and seeing the advancing mass, set off running 
towards the plains and were overtaken, whereas one 
poor wonum, with a child in her arms, had the presence 
of mind to mount the hill above her house, and was 
saved; only, however, to see her family of five persons 
buried a few steps below. 

Thus the city of Vierny, with its brick houses to 

* See tnodetlon, by MUe Hay, in Proceedings 0/the Royal Ceegra- 
phical Society, i88S, p. 638. 
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the number of ifS40, was ruined, and the higbcr-ctaas 
people rushed for accomniodadon to the 640 humbler 
wooden housw^ of whith only 30 were two-storied, 
and who&e owners retired in prospect of high tempo- 
ra-ry rcntSL Besides this, the Governor requisitioned 
front the Kirghese nomads of the province scores, 
if not hundredsj of felt tencs, so that a cuasidcntble 
proportion of the popuhitlon dwelt for a while under 
curt wins, and things were still in a disorganised con¬ 
dition when we arrived on May sgth. 

Our outrider from ICisliileosk conducted uS first to 
the bnuBC inhabited temporarily by General [vanofT, 
the Governor of Semirechia. who had been expecting 
me some days^ and bad Icirdly arranged a dinner-party 
for the preceding evening, previous to his necessary 
departure, a few days later^ on a tour of mspection. 
My journey to Isslh-Kul, however, had deprived me 
of this pleasuref and also of staying with his Excel¬ 
lency, who, rather than leave me in his empty house, 
had asked M. Paul Gourdet, with whom I was already 

acquainted, to entertain me. . r j 

M, Gourdet is a Frenchmao by birth, but has lived 
many years in Russian Turkistan, as well as some 
time in England. He is on the staff of professors at 
the local gyfmiass^ or government school, and he also 
holds the appointment of architect of the town. U 
was natural, therefore, that he should have lost as little 
time as possible in gening a house again over his own 

Tnto this ho and Madame Gourdet had just settled, 
and since he was kind enough to place bis study at my 
disposal, I found myself in excellent company and far 
better quarters than I could have expected in a city 
hatdly as yet out of ruin. My luggsige, however, had 
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not Arrived, thererofo I hiid co use tho 
in making furtlier pneparations, [n additian to which 
I set my servant and some of the natives to collect 
specimens of the local fajuna. 

] have intimated that I drew iny deposit of paper 
roubles from the last bank wc passed at TEishkcndn 
since doing which 1 had been carrying my fortune, 
not. indeed, in toy fiice, but at loy waist. Tiiis, Sir 
Robert Morier had told niti at the ciipitEil, would be 
nothing lees than putting a |)reniium on robbery. 

I might have replied that it was Only to getitlen^en 
of approved character like his Ejccellency to whoim 
1 confided such secrets, besides which there was 
nothing else to be done; and I was getting nlong 
with tolerable equanimity. 

When, howerer, news reached me from Miss Hay 
of the murder of Mr Dalgleish on the very road over 
which I was to travel, it struck me as highly desirable 
to send on to Kashgar as much of my fnoney as 
1 could si^arc, SO that if I reached there robbed and 
spoiled there would be a fund awaiting me. It was 
possible fo send from Viemy to Narin any number 
of rouble notes by post and insure them to the full 
amount, but Other [)HCkcts could be insured at the 
rate of iqy. per cent, to an amount not exceeding 
500 roubles each. 

Two parcels, therefore, were made up of rupees and 
one of rCHiblesj and all three insured. Beyond Narin 
the Governor kindly came to nty assistance by 
promising to arrange with Coionftl LarionofT there, 
to havu the packets forwarded six or eight dsiys 
beyond, by Coftsacks, with the monthly letters to M, 
Petrovsky, the Russian Consul at Kashgar. 

Doririg Our slay in Vierny occurred the anniversary . 
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of the earthquake, dul^ maugufated by another slight 
shock, and locally observed by the conseetatioo of a 
Binali memorial chapel or oratory, built in one of the 
avenues of the town. The slight shock alluded to 
was one of a Berics chat had been going on all through 
the yfcar, recognised only too surely by those who had 
l>assed through the great eidamity, hut unpcrcetvcd by 
me. Thus 1 learned at breakfast on June 9th that 
about one o'clock in the morning there had been a 
shock sufficiericly severe to rouse the servants out of 
their beds,* 

[ did net see much of Russian Church matters or 
military affairs during my stay, being coo busy about 
nay overdue baggage, which had been cuusitig me 

“ M. Gfluedet, had hcfiC n seiiiTiie rccerd fhr fhc ptewlniLis la 
teldina that after ilic fatJil balf-hour on hUaj ifiih <(ild itylc) 
there were, frwi 5 ^ ^ a-ffl.,-continiecd aheclkn ev*ty a or j mimtts, 
McorapaTijeii Uy Idkid fl4ibteTraii-c-*Ti eitpsci; from ^te i±., jhnKkK about 
evKiy 5 miiiutei: and at UQ, a J£. and 4.0 tremUfluga that ahonh dmvn 
pLecea of wal]?. At ■camo a violent, dizstfuetivc sJi^lcia^ ivhich 
lastMl 7 C>r S lebaads, and catiaeJ wnlti to fal!., sa that mnny persaaB 
Tvho n'eiB gattin^ out thfiie fufiiStuic ware tbllofl ot Twounded. 

All thrffTiifh Ihe TilKht of tha shockfl were lapcated at inttwalB 

of 5, to. and ja ffllautw, aud on die hctwKu 5-O and t.a occumod 
i!> BiuKka. On the jotl: wet* reorder] te Bfiniiks- *a ttw jia*. S ; on 
Juao lat, 7: and sp oh, with the pieeptina ef Jane yth and lith, nhcKki 
up tn Ed dBily .all tittf month, 

In July Ihc rjEimber pet day dacteated, but there were aaly f days 
duTlng the ainnih when Oizk was a(/Ji1ii£ to rewrd- SatiHqeiaeacly, 
Bliackfl i«rt ftLl oa [5 day* 3 a AugiiBt, tK flays in i^epceiubtr, 4 daya 
in Octnheth ? in Kd'Tinher. 14 in DKamtcr, xS in Jaauatyj j ia 
Fcbiuary, ? in Mlanch, i in Aptil, and « on up to Easter $11 nflay, aCtar 
wtiich th<y stem to have ctaocJ till the axioivcreary of the eartl^quaka- 

Apoording to luy Latu^t Lnleimaljoti from M. GaoitdeL (^Febraaey xSqi}, 
"The earthquake dgea uat forgict na. and frem time In time we get 
splendid i;l5akir£. On jnne jOth, sflSj, we had a -shotk laatirg u 
minntM a.lraaat afi Btroag' a* that of xSSy. IVo ace new a ecu stem ed 
1* these shecksj and dc* net fcar thorn Elaijc the new hensea a™ built ef 
itead. This year wa have liad two or three shocks that may fa* calfed 
gnod ■EncB, and about a acote tjf little rot worth imenXioTiiTijf.'' 
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delay all the roEid from Bokliara^ Nineteen 

[lackagesi, as alrci'idy Btiitedj were sent from Englantl 
by sea to TiiLtoum. and when Batoum was a free ^Mrt 
merchaTidise icnended for Persia or Chii^a passed 
through K I supposej easily enough. But now "uoits 
i 0 tU and letter and telegr-ami 

awaiiingf my arrival at St Petersburg informed me 
that to get my goods through the Batoum Custom¬ 
house, especially in ilie absence of their ownern 
without unpacking and the doacsc scrutiny, requtre«;l 
nothing less than the mandate of the Minister of 
Finance at the capital. 

J-Icre M. Snbler was of great use, xind took me first 
to the Minister, M.. Vishnegradskyj and then to the 
Chief of the Customs; with the result thatn partly^ 
I thinkj in deference to tlie charitable mission 1 was 
uudertalcingj and jiartlyj perhaps, to the good reooni- 
mcndatlcms at my back, an eitception. W3is made in my 
favour, ntid the Chief telegraphed to his sabordinates 
that 18 ot niy eases were to be scaled and allowed to 
pass on their w^iy unopened and without |yayment of 
duty ■ the remaining package, which was my lunch- 
basket, bc;ing ejfamincd as usutd. 

This was a great conc&ssion, and I proceeded 
promptly to arrange in St Petersburg with the 
Russian Society for Transport that they should for¬ 
ward the tS cases a distance of i.,j,oo milc-s, from 
hHitoum to Vierjiy, which was their nearest deji^C CO 
Kuldj'u, iit die rate of 30J. |jer cwt, with insurance 
at 13J. per cent., and that the time employed in 
transit should not esecod six weeks. 

On two occasions previously my heavy baggage had 
been taken forward in timo by slow transit to the 
Urals and even Tiujuen, the first town in Siberia, 
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(jy the brothers Kfimenslty; but they hfitl no office 
in Vicrny, and I was limited to the Russi^fl Societyf 
wliich 1 fondly hoped would heep to its engagcntentf 
or at all events be not more than a fortnight Intc^ 
which my arrangements permitted as a niai^in. 

On rciLchtng BatOum I found that Mr Peacock had 
kindly sent forward the packages. 'I'hc luncH-basket 
was Still in his carcj and when I heard to what treat¬ 
ment It had been subjected I shuddered at the thought 
of what might have happened to the rCSCr It apjxiared 
that two phlegmatic and precise custom-house officials 
had Indicted thereon nothing less than a visitation that 
lasted off and on for about throe uiortsd hours. 

There must,, of course, be something uncanny about 
a basket that called for a telegram from St Petcrsbuqgj 
and accuracy was just then the order of the chief 
of the diiyr Accordingly, everything was thoroughly 
searched, weighed, valued, and entered ; but, with all 
their ejiactitude, fluids were spilled and things not 
put back properly. And I know not what might 
have hapi^ened to the tliousand and one knick-knacks 
of the larger Cases, the ficorea of bocilcs of medicine, 
photographic negatives, and well-nigii innumerable 
presents for the natives! 

Mr Peacock handed me the receipt wherewith to 
claim the goods and [?ay for their carriage at Vlerny, 
and upon our arrived at Baku on March 30th the goods 
were SEiid to have been sent forward on the 3rd of the 
month. So far all was well, though ntatters begajt to 
look suspicious when, on inrjuiring next at Charjui on 
April 9th, it appeared that the packages liEtd rejiched 
the end of the railway only on March ] 8th., and had 
been sent forward three days latct on camel fi to 
Bokltara, From Bokhara It was said they would 
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proctied toTashkcnd On m^ints-, and thence to Vierriy 
by Rufisiaii iiligas, or waggons. 

To my great disguatf howevcrj on reaclung Bokhara 
on April J4th, I found that the goods had been de¬ 
spatched only a week prcviO'Usly on camel ss, and that 
they would take 20 dayis to reach Tashkend \ further^ 
that there was no means of communicating with the 
carriers or sptirring ihent oOf since they were not 
going by the telegraph routCj but across the Steppe. 
It was useless to fret Or to hurry forwardn so we 
spent several days in Bokhara and Samarkand, and 
reached, Tashkend to learn that the caravan wstS 
expected in three days. 

It was disheartenitig, however, to be told that 
another 30 days would be needed for transit to 
Viemy, Could notliing be done to accelerate matters ? 
I asked of the agent, who, by-the-by, had seen me 
six years previously at Petro-Alexandrovsk, and 
seemed disposed to be friendly and helpful. He 
led me to believe that under pressure 15 or 16 
days iTiight Suffice, Also that, if I would pay a 
douccTir of jor, for the liire of extra horses, he hoped 
to get the goods to Vierny by May 35th. This I 
paid, and as soon as the baggage had left Tashkend 
we quickly followed, made the Issik-Kul, a-Od 

tieached Viemy to find, jis already said, my baggage 
not coiue. 

The first news received was that it had left Pishpek 
on June 4ih; then, three days later, that delay had 
been occasioned by the death of one of the carriers 
horses; and presently what seemed to be the truth 
eked out, that the dishonest Kii^bese carrier, liavlng 
received the extra money, slipped it into his purse, 
and handed over the job to a brother of the Crafi, who, 
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hearing nolhing of the extra speed rtqyired. tool: his 
time. 

On the Sih four packages were said to have arrived, 
and a horseman was sent out into the Steppe to ex¬ 
pedite the rest, whereupon the agent showed me a 
letter said to have come from Tashkend, and pretend¬ 
ing that I had promised to pay for a messenger into 
the Steppe if the goods did not arrive in time, 1 
denied having made any such promise, and claimotl 
that the amount of the should be refunded, 

whereupon the agenc wrote what be called an ''net," 
setting forth the belated arrival of the goods, and this 
was countersigned by the agent, M, Gourdet, myself, 
and the head of polieo, as an instrument wherewith 
I was to threaten vengeance, claim damages, etc,, etc., 
the end nf the matter being that when the goods 
reached Vierny they had been thirteen weeks on the 
road instead of six. Needless to add, I have received 
back none of the (ktu&ur, 

A local carrier was now found who undertook to 
transport to the Chinese frontici’ at Jarfcend the i£ 
packages, nud nine others added, in ell weighing Go 
or nearly a ton. For doing this he was to 
receive 65 kopcKks per pQod, and to be only eight 
days on the rOtid, He started On the day after the 
arrival of the goods at Veer ny, and wc quickly followed. 

In many respects our stay in Vierny had been a 
pleasant one, M. Gourdet was full of information, 
and Madame of hospitality. Both were helpful in 
enabling me to make preparations of various kinds, 
to say nothing of bints and suggestions whereby many 
hundreds, not to say thousands., of si>eclmens of the 
fauna were collected, of which last more hereafter. 
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DepAtl.'U.Tfi frOni Vldcny^ and mtctln^ a.it Rhg-liflhinaA At IlEakp Jifd.—A 
gA[Vf of SiberifiD OEllGa; FjJac BUitcincnt aa to tbclr cIi&Lqb^ 14 r.— 
AJtitudc cl ISicls, 141.—Crosair^ bndgc; Geology oF the roiid 1 
Need of Mumd wheel*; Road lo J.irkond, T43.™Ho*pttHEi:y pro¬ 
vided, 144.—lAtraductJQO to A rich OAtlve \ OECars ot B«nlce from 
Pljcvalslty's guidca, 143.— ArriLigcmcDte for money, and modBa 
of convqyanU ] Ro.Tclui.Be of OOTt and horie*,. k40>-~ KiniJncaa of 
YutdaBheff; Depattiuo fnm Jarhend^ and review of Roiibn 
favours, 147.—Driving towardB tlio fronttc:, and watniegB ab Ld 
being stopped, J^d.—Advised tO ApprOOeh. from Feking, 14$.---- 
Deprived of lAlerproter, 130—CoHAcka hr cacoat, and ^'socoeNs 
numlKr gno"; Sfto nf Anoicfit Almalih \ Martyrdom of mcdixvnl 
ChrisliAAs; To and nl Suiting; AerivnAlKTirdjA, jjr. 

\\ Vierny early on the nioniing’of Junt t3th, 

\ V tlrtving nenoss the Steppe about 150 miles, 
along the course of tlte AlirtfLti, jandgrAduEtlfy descend¬ 
ing ijOoo feet to the river Hi, which gives its najne to 
the station of IlEsk on Its western hank. It was of no 
use attempting to arrive at Jarhend much in advance 
of Our lu^agCi btxiatise the place was said to be small 
and without an inn. 

At Hisk, therefore, we stopped for a day to collect 
specimens, and met a fellow-country man named John 
Norman j the first English man wc had scon, [f I 
remember rightly, east of the Oitus- 

Near the I list post-house is an where wt laiw 
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our last bsiticli of exiles on their ivay to Siberia. Some 
had half-shaven heads^ signifying that they were 
criminal ft of the worst category f including murderers, 
homicides, etc., and some bad chains on their legs ; 
but 1 do not remember seeing any handcuffed.* 



\ CWI^’n'jrdl^llA.LrKjLIiiVKrr WKAV, 


* Tilt; ]t*£f-c:Kia3u£ niniiDd^ ^ ^ in Che ncivclc-ttc 

Back, whii;h roused much uniL.Sjiafljan in a feuf yearn 

sincc> ■und has oFlcn btet reproduced on the slaue. Tlin author Bayfl : 
‘‘ Wa pasaed rauiy cf cpcvietii ploddtQg' a1crg (c their rptc- 

Iiran tirid roe that rooit Of tliem ivare in chains. Thia 1 slvoald not have 
naticedj 09 die Leona ora only tro the llq![a and worn under the iTtnEsers'' 
(Cfliierf Etifif by Hugh Ctmway, pBeadonyrn tor the lata F. Jj Fit^a, 

P- , . ■ ■ 

Now, I hive had ample cnarmjirojr •^arcK, rut to siy 

hurdredfl, of Rugiiau lef-cliaLoBf mdnt tliEj maioeiit I liiiva an ordiiHuy 
set, svitb. i prison suit, LD my own pussesaion. I once put them un and 
waa photographed, nsd eufravlTigs rondo theiefroro, hut with the face 
altered, lia« Kono over the world ir Ura pagaB of my o?vn boolis, n 
well OB those of varions periodiealB (boo TAraa^A .SfApni, p, 1S5 ] 
//(Mff, MiTcb tdSi j Ma^neiNty May a 588). 

Krum tjte«c plctUIM It will he Baca that the (Jinlo, jO inohea long, 
fastened to tiwh inkte. could not be worn under the tfouaera. Yet (he 
humvie luthot {who by-the^hy had uevar saea RaasLa, mueb teas Sibarii) 
iddsi “Voor wTcttfiad heiogfl,, my heart ached them 1'^ A.Tid so, 
doubtless, haa that of many of hla readers, bat quite nEcdleaBly, far 
thasa chains worn, under the troueecB ate pute hcllon. 




r 
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Rctiinj^ Out from Disk in the cvoningh we crossed a 
portion of the TurhL^tan plains, 500' feet above Lake 


tILhIHl AFD- BUKKIR «4TU»E i>r BLUEhLi.H P-R±lciH£.FL. 

Balkstsh and J ,300 feet above sea-levelK to which 
point I call attenlion only to observe that wo did not 
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agfim dip to so low an altitude until^ after cras-siti^ 
three at least of the very htg-h monncain ranges of the 
world, wc descended six months later to the plains of 
India. 

Our road, after leaving the loess and culcLira.ble 
fonnations about Vieroy, lay acrosis a region of ri ver 
and lake deposits which conthiued beyond our first 
station and some fiv^e^nd-tufenty miles east of the He. 
Theti wc began to ascend over crystalline limestone 
and argillaceous schists^ as well as porphyries and 
quartz-felsitc, up to a height of 4,000 feet above sea- 
level, to the post-station of Altyn-Itnmel, 

Here necessity obliged us to stay once more for the 
repair of the ivantasSj the loan of wliieh had b^n a 
great acconimodatton. 1 badj it will be noticed, to 
learn over again the lesson taught me in Siberia 
—nametyp the importance of seeing a vehicle put 
thoroughly in order before surting on a posting jour¬ 
ney. This was supj^osed to have been done in 
Tashkend at a cost of 3Qr,, but Sj. more had to be 
expended after a three days’ run to Pishpek, 

The stony road through the Buam Pass enabled 
one to appreciate to the full tlie wisdom of M. Eartsch, 
the Bible Sc^ciety’fi Agctit iti Tashkend, who said that 
when going to Kara-Ko! he took a post telega^and left 
his tarantass, having regard to its wheels^ at Tokmak. 
I'his unfortunately 1 could not do, anti, in conscquencej 
we had to stop for repairs at the top of the Pass, again 
at ICara-Kolj and once more, in returning, at Kutemaldi, 
where also the shaking was found to have damaged 
not only the wheels, but to have knocked boles in the 
bottoms of my spirit cases, jam tinsj and fish cylinders. 

All this itivolved, not only expense, but loss of time, 
and the worst had not yet happened, for on returning 
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to Pia]^)>ek die ncfir forewhecl wiiis proiicnijncGd un¬ 
sound and was put in dock for five houfs, whilst within 
twdvo hoojfs afterwurck occurixd the incident aEfcady 
recorded, when one of the hind wheels fell to pieces. 
Six shillings and the Cossach pdsonerB helped os out 
of this disaster, and then twenty i^hillings I'noire were 
expended at Viemy for the general improvement of 
the concern, the said irnprovement lasting less than 
four-and-lwenty hours j for, according to niy notes, one 
of the wheels was pronounced " out of sorts “ and we 
were detained a few tnorc hours at Altyci-linnich 
This, however, I aiu thankful to say, was the last 
hindrance of this wrt, and we now crossed the Piiss, 
CQiuinning over geological formations similar to the 
high regions just dcscrihetl, and then descending and 
crossing for 30 iniles over river and take deposits 
nearly to the stittion of Konurolen. Here again to¬ 
wards evening we made our way amongst rugged hills 
composed of the rocks already mentioned, and others 
in addition belonging to the Tertiary and Jurassic 
Systems, and Including ^liorite, diabase, and porphyrlte. 
Thus, after posting through the night, on the morn¬ 
ing of Saturday, June iCth, we reached Jarkend, 

The Nac^uihtik of Jadrend (or Yarhcnd, as the 
natives call it) was away on inspection duty, but my 
comiiig Was anticipated, and two rooms in the post- 
house had been placed at my disposal, with a policeman 
at the door in attendance. There was also told off 
to be with and to help me a young officer named 
Dmitricfl" who had been degraded to tho ranks and 
Sent hither into exile, but the cause of his banishntent 
I did not then inquire into particularly. 

Upon calling upon Madame Natalie Paulovna 
Seletsky, the Nuchab^ik's wife, she asked me to dine 
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Eit her hoixfifc ilurhigf any stJty, for whicli purpose 
she sent her carriage and ponies to fetch rue and 
M, DmitriefT who acted as Interpreter. I met also at 
the Nashainih^s hou3e the police-masicr, naitied Berg, 
who atceicive and helpful in ntahing arrangejnencs 
for and sending off to KuMja my luggage, which, 
with two men—Redjap and Erbudu—arrived in even 
teas than the time specified. 

The chief thing that prevented my pushing forward 
at once was the temporary absence of a certain Sart 
merchant, named VaJE Ahhoun Yuldaahcf^ w whom. 
I had been warmly com mended In writing by M. 
Gourdec, and who had been described co me as one 
who dun'ng the insurrection supplied com to the 
Chinese army, owned a fioor'inill in the Kuidja valley, 
had business houses all along the road to Kashgar, 
could give me money drafts, procure me horses and 
guides, change my RoBUiLFin money, and in fiict do 
everything, so that he seemed a most desirable person 
CO know and to have as a patron in Chinese Torkiscan. 
Moreover, it was said that my official letters, and my 
recommendation from the Govern or-General Kolpa- 
fcovsky, would be sure to enlist the hearty co-operation 
of this local potcntEiJte and millionaire. 

On the day of our arrival there came one Tokhta 
Akhoun and oETered his services to me, saying that he 
hud been one of Prjevalaky's guides. Mext day 
appeared Abtliil Ahbasid, in the employ of Vali 
Akhuun, and who said he was receiving iS roubles, 
a jnonth and all found. He could prepEire skins of 
animals, had acted as Prjcvalaky's interpreter, and 
was willing similarly to accompany me for 30 roubles 
a month and 50 down. But as his only European 
language was Russian, I declined his oHcr, and as the 
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polke-mastcr iitlviscd me agi^iinst Toklita. Akliourij I 
deckleid to take neither. 

The third day eiiime without the appe^mnpe of 
YuldasheKi tmt hk brother,, as well as the manager 
of his business, called on me. From them I gatliered 
that they could do far less in tlie way of money 
arrangeerLents than I had hoped, but they could in 
exchange for r^rdo paper roubles g/ve an order^on 
Suiting for a pood of or lumps, of silver, which 

amount accordingly 1 purchased. It was not so easy 
to decide as to what was tho best method of convey- 
ance; and opinions varied greatly as to whether I 
could travel from KuMju to Kashgar in a tarantass,* 

Some advised native arbas, or carts with huge 
wheels, but without springs \ and several, out of pity 
for my hones, suggested that one should be fitted with 
network stretched across a few inches above the floor, 
whereun I might sleep comfortably. 

Others advjswJ the purchase of horsefi, which, they 
said, were cheaper at Jarkend than at Kuldja, a staK' 
ment afterwards denied at Kuldja. 1 confess to 
having been fairly puzzled what to do for the best, 
especially as the purchase of horses was not at all in 
my line; but finally J bought an rigged up with 
netting, and three big draught horses, a Kirighese cob 
for Joseplt, and a saddle-horse for myself, the whole 
for £2S. Nor must one think lightly of those, animals, 

' TJtf dtiilt and ita -nilmcoQu!; bridjeH- -n^S .u.LICj'Cd. lO bc the 

diiri(^ulty. ft w'il 9 «did that M. Bfttka^htn, vncC RuiEiiiii CDn;iil 
U: Chii^iai::ba.k, lud trifvclltj UirE wiiy in hift tiLr,:idUls, bill he waa 
CEi&DTt«d by a body of Coaaukii, who, if Otc carriiig% f^iE inEo « ditiih, 
COutd Jitt [[ irii:[. fiiTjIdciT, it iiju daubted whether CbFdtU .BbiiEfa.e 
Tvi>v1d bf Able to repair a vebtete to wMct they wcri: uDsc^uBEnmed, and 
iHe ndvclly of the rnrriji^C ivijutd nttcnlidn. 1 dfit^ded., UiCK' 

fore, Uial St vdbld bi; better iti Ibe cnlaaibaafy supect bf my work tn 
Abandoa tbe tatADtau- * 
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for I venture to say that my own, which the police- 
master professed to sell if c as a great favour, would 
have fetched in London double the amount I paid for 
ihe cart and alt the horses put together. 

On the fourth day I was infortnad that YuidashefiT 
had returned, and calling upon him in his scml- 
Russian, scrnl-Chincse furnisbecl house, be seemed 
disposed to be useful. He even put off on myaccount 
a journey he intended to make, promised me letters 
of introduction to Turfan, Kurla, ICuchar, Aksu, and 
Kashgar, and engaged to provide me trustworthy men 
if I telegraphed from Kuidja. 

He also urged my stay till the morrow, in which 
Case he would provide for my larantass a tr&ika of 
horses, send with me his manager, who vvas going 
to Suiting, and arrange that my and horses 

should he despatched to Kuldja. Next morning, 
accordingly, the tarantaSs was rC-packed for departure 
from my last Russian town, at the end of a journey 
through the Empire of 5,000 miles in 115 days, hut 
50 days of actual travel. 

The many kindnesses everywhere oflered me will 
already have struck the reader. They began at Wir- 
ballen Jn passing me unquestioned through the 
Custom-house. At St Petersburg the authorities 
denied me nothing, and allowed my goods to pass 
through Batoum, as I have said, without examination 
or payment of duty. Then began stcainboat and 
railway favours'—a compartment placed at my con¬ 
venience to and from U^un Ada, and a whole 
carnage from Merv, tO say nothing O'f the little 
house on wheels with free carriage beyond the Oxus, 
and lodging in the houses of two of the engineers 
at Katte Kurgan and Sacnark^nd. 
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The governQr& c-ind oBcials were not less kind in 
EifTordLcig me an amount of hospitality quite unexpected 
and entirely unasked on nty part, taking me in Some¬ 
times as guest in privAte houses, as at Charjui, 
Bokhara, jj^ak, Chimkend, and Vierny, and at Others 
accommodating mo in gycst-hous&j, as at Tashkeiid, 
Kara-Kol, and Jarkend, and this so fully thatj with the 
exception of the lildc inn at Bokhara station when 
awiiLting trains, I did not go to one hotel between the 
Caspian and our f>oiiit of leaving the Russian 
dominions. 

Nor must I forget dinners at Tiflis, Askhabad, 
Charjui, SnimarkAnd, Tashkend, Viemy, and Jarkend ; 
telegraphic and written communications from the 
Government At the capital to the authorities along our 
route, as well as despatches freun the Governor-General 
and Governors in Asia to their subordinates at Merv, 
the Bokhani customs, Chimkend, Fishpek, Nariiij and 
Vierny; and, linally, horsemen and messengers sent 
hundreds of miles on my account over the mountainA 
to KanipKol and Kashgar. 

Indeed, if it is our duty to speak of people as we 
find tbtm," I had the most i^uiperlative reasons for 
speaking well of the Russians, and for bowing my 
thanks as we drove out of the station of jarkend. 

I wished to start at seven in the morning, but deUiys 
of one kind and another kept us for six hours. Then 
we set out with Yuidashefifs manager to drive 24. miles 
to the river Khorgos, which here forms the boundury 
between Russia and China. This we did in about 
three hours without mishap, though a hitch occurred on 
Coming to the last Cossack picket, where YuldashefTs 
manager for some reason was detained, and not allowed 
to proceed. 
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This was decidedly awkward, for, rhough I could 
coTucnand a score or two of words in Russian, J knew 
not one in Chinese, and it seemed no joke to be leR to 
cress the frontier alone, especially as 1 had been assuind 
in England that I should not be allowed to enter China 
from the west. 

My advisers from the outset, beginning with Mr 
Ncy Elias, bad recommended approaching Chinese 
Xurkistan from Peking. The proper vvay, they said, 
was to go txj the Tsung-h-Yam&n^ or Foreign Office, 
and ask for a passport to the interior, which passport 
in my case, Sir Thomas Wade thought, they would not 
give ; whilst for an Englishman to enter from the west 
was a thing unheard-of, and, he thought, would not be 
allowed. 

In keeping with this was a note received by a friend 
from an undcr-official at the Chinese Legation in 
London, who said there wsis but one way the thing 
could be done. He advised that 1 should go to Pekingj 
and call upon the British Minister there, begging him 
to send a despatch to the Tsung-h- Yautm.^ actjuainting 
them with all my wishesj explaining and stating fully 
what places and districts I should like to visit; and then 
the Tsuitg-H-y would grant the necessjtry pass¬ 
port. anti the local authorities in the different phioes 
through which I might pass would be responsible for 
my protection, but otherwise it would not be safe to 
go far into the interior. 

This was not eneouraging, and Mr Hudso-n Taylor, 
notwithstanding all his faith and hope, wrote: '^The 
more 1 think of your present plans, the more I fear 
their failure. The absence of such ti passport as you 
could Only procure personally at Peking willj I fear, 
keep you hack.'" 
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AgaiOh Ev rntnibcr of cht BrStish Embassy Pebin^. 
who happened to be in London^ said that the corre¬ 
spondence for procuring such ^jassports passed through 
his own. hands, and hu urged the absolute necessity 
of my having the document from Peking, because 
without it I should be turned back; and when 1 
showed hi in, perhaps a little triumiphantlyj the passport 
I had received, he recognised it' as valid in form, but 
shook his head, saying, I am horribly afraid that 
when you get to the frontier they will ignore it, and 
refuse to let you pass." 

After ail these monitions 1 had thought it desirable 
to strengthen my position, aa advitied,] by asking 
another letter from the Chinese Minister at BerliOr 
I had accepted also at Jarkend, as a second string ct> 
my bowj a Russian domtment or passport enabling 
me CO travel in China, and I hadj besides, my British 
passport and London letters ; but, even thus furnished, 
to go and knock at a remote back door of tbe Empire, 
kept by a few ignorant Chinese soldiers, to whom 
none of my party could speak a word of their language, 
looked rather formidable. 

I accordingly produced my Russian letters, and 
asked the officer to lend me a couple of Cossacks for 
an escort to Kuldja. A few mirtulcs sufficed for their 
preparations, and with these in advance 1 charged the 
/at^, or gateway, built On or near the bridge 
spanning the Khorgos. 

What the Co5sackK said or did I know not; but the 
great doore^ with warders," or painted dragons^ flew 
open, my tarantass rolled majestically through, without 
my being stopped, or, so far as I remember, asked for 
my passport, and in five minutes we were calndy 
driving through the fields of the Flowt;ry Land and 
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amang^the Celestials, quizzing thetr pi^Latls and feeling 
On cjicollent icons with uurselves and the world in 
general. This was succesa number ont" in China. 

Passing Over a flat, culcicated eonntry, lit up by the 
declining aun, we passedj at ten miles from Khorgos, 
a place called Alimptu, the nvodern representative, a* 
some say, of the ancient Almallk, So often mentioned 
by mediaeval travellers. This agrees with what Dr 
Bretschneidcr has written ■ and M, Pantusoff told me 
at Vierny that he thought the ruins ejtistmg near the 
modern Chinese town of Lao-tsao-ghoo to be Lhose of 
AlmalJk. 

It would be highiy interesting if another cemetery 
ccnjld be discovered here, as at Pishpek and Tokmak, 
for we know that once there were Christians at 
Aimalik, both of the Ncstorian and Roman Churches. 

I myself, at the moment, expected to pass the spot 
again on my way to the Talk! defile, and it was my 
intention to have stayed, if possible, to investigate the 
ruins; but for the present we sped forward past the 
town of ChimpEnnzee to Suiting. 

Suiting (pronounced Soo-ee'ting, and spelt also 
Suitsing, and meaning, 1 was told, a spring of 
water”) is called by the Russians Suidun. The 
Russian capital was at Kuidja, where their Consul still 
resides ; a superior post-house only, with large garden 
attached, being kept up at Suiting. At this post- 
house, where lived the only Europeans in the place, 
we arrived at midnight. Here we slept till morning, 
nnd then pushed on with our Cossacks the remain fog 
26 miles through a thickly po^xilated country, and 
arrived on the afternoon of June 21st at Kuldja. 
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MANCHURIA, SUNGARIA. 

Clilm wHliift 4[sfl bajfmvd tlic W^H; Chttir ChJna jirdLed by mountains; 
F(}TiTicr ci^nt of Cbin^’s di?[¥i]QiorL j diafocticr of EUTfa^j 
PolitLeal dS^Liioni efOuter ChinA k 15^.-—Mflotlmriij ita ioiindiirloSf 
dlmenEloiit, nvountaiii^E, i and iiTOra; bta- pstovlnoefi, ^ceremment, 
Aud pcpulatLaOj i^^.—Our fcnowledi'e of Mauehuria, and 'w^ionco 
Atiqiurerl; Nonrtid tribofl, their StlAmAnlArn, uml pujteal Mmver- 
■LoHh ij 6.—MaoctioTia coLouiwd by ChLr.Eflaj. MaoebUj the court 
and offioial lATi^oa^ ol CbiOA \ EffottO to ChrjstiAnLte Mian- 
eSuna, 153. — Monsoiii: Lta dimensions and climoLt, idck—DlvIaSonfl 
and towns of Mooj^lia; Kiakhu.^ end tea route-p ] nhabita'oU- of 
Mongolia, j$i.—The Monjtobp latnaials, [da.—Mia^ionorka'trana- 
lation of BLUe still iu uso j BaptiEniE by Ruudan misaloDaricB; 
Miaeioos to southern \fong;ola, i6j. — A dllHoult but open lie id, 
Sunjjnrui; itH dei>TUs£lOdS a llLghVAy to and frpm Lbc TutkiBUlO 
plaint; ITiiee diBULct* of Suogaria, Cbi^chah; its treops 
and trodoj i4d.—Distriot ot Kafi-buT'Usu; Its Jakes and towns; 
The icopotial iLlffli toad to Hajmip —flislory of tbc Sengorsp 

and tlicir afqwoiirnatc extermination; Snngaria reptsopicd by various 
nationalities, i-bg.—TtAnslailon of SeriptuTca into Kalmuk; Another 
field br inieilonary eUTott, 170. 

A rrived at ICuIdja, wc were really tA China, 
chough only midway between Moscow and 
Peking. So little, however, Is this generally reaUaed 
that more than one friend, pointing to Kuldja on the 
map, has asked mej " Do you mean to say that China 
extends all out there ? ” Let me, then, observe that 
the Chinese Empire may be divided intoChijta within. 
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and Chinfi beyontU ttiu Will. China within the Wall, 
or China pro^jef. is known more or less to every one, 
and of its 13 provinces 1 need sny little here. 

China beyond the Wall Is girdled by mouaiiams. 
Thus, beginning northwards at the Sea of Okhotsk 
with the Yablnnoi Mountains, and continuing west¬ 
wards in a semicircle, we have a succession of ranges 

_the Saian, the Altai, Tian Shan, Tsung-ling, and 

Himalayas—which bring us by a fairly continuous 
frontier line of 6,000 miles to Yunnan, the south-west 
province of China proper. 

In her palmy days, and at various other times, the 
power of China eKtetided not only to the ridges of dl 
these mountaiiiis, but overflowed in some cases, as in 
the south, to Mepal and Butan, and westward down 
into the plains as far as the Caspian. In Bokhara 1 
found traces of this remote dominion, for, 011^ askmg 
who built the city walls, they were traditionally 
ascribed to the Chinese: whilst another statement, in 
praise of the melons of Khiva, informs us that they 
used to form part of the tribute taken all across Asia 
to the Emperor at Peking, 

The rule of Chinii long ago retired from the Trans- 
CiLspian plains, and the dividing line between Iran atid 
Turanj or Turks and Chinese, has been shifted from 
time to time ; but China appears for many centuries to 
have considered as her own, whether the whole was 
enpyed for the moment or not, all the territory within 
the Eibove-nanicd mountains. 

The general slope of this vast region, as indicated 
by the course of its rivers, is towards the Pacific, 
though many streams are confined to land-locked 
basins and do not reach the ocean. 1 he surface of 
the region consists, for the most part, of enormous 
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deserts, and a number of lofty tablelands, suclt as are 
possessed by no other ompiro in the world, whilst here 
&.nd there onlyj and chiefly on the sitfrts of the mouti’ 
taJns, ate tracts of arable land. 

It Is a noteworthy circujnstance that the southern 
side of the mountains is always bare and scarped, 
presenting to the eye a chaos of overturned rocks, 
heaped one upon another. Only the side fating the 
north IS covered with bushes, or presents gentle slopes 
of soil that may be cuhlvaitedr Near the valleys are 
seen, here and thersj crooked and stunted po^jlars and 
willows, whilst the majority of the inhabitants spend 
their lives in dire poverty, the like to which is 
unknown in civilised countries. Even where the soil 
is good, the harvest is always uncertain, because rain 
seldom falls before the eiid of june^ and then only for 
three weeks,. At alt other times a shower is a vi^elcome 
exception. 

The Chinese themselves, according to Wells 
WilliamSd divide their empire beyond the Wall into 
Maneburis and the Colonics j understanding by the 
Colonies, Mongolia, lli (now Sin-Kiang, or New Pro¬ 
vince, comprising Sungaria and Chinese Turkistan), 
Koko-Nor, and Tibet. Accordingly, I proceed to speak 
briefly here of Munchuda, Mongoliuj and Sungaria. 
'I’he remaining colonies will be noticed hereafter, 

Majichuritt comprises the most easterly portion of 
the high tableland that runs across the centre of Asia. 
Its northern limits, first defined at the Treaty of 
Nertchinsk in i6Sa, extended to the Sea of Okhotsk, 
and Continued along a line westwards, which embraced 
what are now the Siberian provinces of the xAinur 
and ]mr£ of the Trans-Baikal; whilst On the oast 
Manchuria extended to the Pacific, 
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L^aEer^ in E85S, the Russians maisi^cd to wrest from 
the Chinese, during their trouble with England nnd 
France, all Manchuna north of the Aiout—a territory 
Ear^r than the whole of France—'together with the 
seaboard east of the Ussuri; so that now the province 
of Manchuria is bounded on the north and east by 
the Amur and its affluent the Ussuri, on the south¬ 
east hy Kor-cij and on the south by the Yellow Sea. 
On the west, towards Mongolia, it has no such 
prominently defined natural boundaries ; but beginning 
froni the north, the west frontier follows the course of 
the Argun, and cheu takes a south-easterly direction, 
along the rivers Nonni and Sungari, to what was once 
the Paji^ade, or harrier of stakes. 

Chinese Manchuria mcasuncs appro^timacely f!oo by 
500 ntlles. The province includes three principal 
mountain chains, which serve to give variety to its 
surface of saitdy wastes, rich arable lands, grassy 
Steppes, and extensive forests. Of its two rivers, 
the Shara-Jinuren, flowing into the Yellow Sea, is of 
little use for navigation ; but the Sungari, flowing into 
the Amur, forms a highway by which numerous fleets 
of junks make their way frojn town to town. 

Manchuria is divided into three provinces, ShInking, 
ICirin, and Tsitsihajj the capitals respectively being 
Mukden, Kirin-ula-hotun, and Tsitsihur-hotun. The 
country is ruled by military boards and generals at the 
garrisons. Every male above the age of 18 is enrolled, 
according Co his birth, under one of eight standards. 
The popuiation of Shinking has been estimated, ao 
cording to Williams, at twelve millions, of Kirin at 
less than three millions, whilst Tsitsihar is to a large 
extent an uninhabited mountainous wilderness. 

Of a large part of Manchuria we know almost 
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nothingn und before tho ^itlvetst of the Russian^ wo 
knew less. Whenn at the tEine of the Cririiean War, 
these first descended the Amur in nunibere, thoir troops 
were aecoinpaniecl by men of science, to whom we 
owe our first glimpses of this part of Matichuria.. 
Some of their information reached the English public 
in the volumes of Atkinson, whoi dcseribedj but never 
saw, TAf Upper and Ltnver 

Later, there appeared in the United States two 
volumes On the Amur by the Amcticans Collins and 
Knox, after which it fell to my lot to be the first 
English traveller to describe from personal observation 
the entire length of the river, ^ also the UsSLuri. 
Since my voyage the reverse journey has been made 
■ in winter. On thn ke, by Mr L. F. Cowing, as detailedi 
in TAiUJ-sand Miles ik h SIe/^ across Sii/eria. 

Certain parts of Southern Manchuria adjacent to 
China were described by Fleming and Williamson. 
In 18S2 two French travellers—M. de Maihy-Chalon 
and the Baron Eenoist-M^chin—niade a remarkable 
journey through Southern Manchuria to Vkidivostoek, 
and the latest book on the region i$ chat of Mr James, 
callitd TAe Lfitijr White M&nntain. 

The Manchus, or MandjoorS, after whom the 
country is named, were originally nomads who, in 
1644, conquered the "middle kingdom" and placed 
the present dynasty on the Chinese throne. When 
ascending the Upper and Middle Amur I sitw certain 
trilses—for instance, the Solons. Manyargs, and 
Orochons—-who still wander along tlie river Ijanksj 
hut the majority of the Manchus are now settled, 
and are rapidly becoming alisorbed by the nation they 
conquered. 

The nomad tribes most distant from China proper 
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are stilt Shiimanlats, who believe in evii spirits and 
in the necessity of averting their malign influence by 
spells and magic ritesp aiJ I found to be the case with 
the Gilyahs and Gold^^ on the Lower Amur and 
Ussuri: but I met a Russian missionary on the Amur 
who in 23 years had baptised SjOoO nativeSp of whom 
403 were Orochons and ip5cn were Goidi. 

He thought that all the Gilyaks in his district were 
baptisedj which mighc well be the casCf seeing that 
fortnerly natives were baptised by Russian missionaries 
in crowds without their understanding much of what 
was being donop though tliis juissionary said In hts 
own case he had required them first to know cerbiin 
prayers. 

In Chinese Manchuria the Government commenced 
its colonisation of the country by establishing military 
stations^ and banishing thither oonvlctSp as well as 
criminate and political OKiles. A great many Chinese 
Muhammadans also are expatriated thither, and have 
their own mosques and schools, all assisting to make 
the population; of Manchuria of a very mixed character 
as to origin, language, and religion. 

So largely are the Cliineae coloni-jts taking posses¬ 
sion of the land that the Manchn language might 
have been extinct before thisp but for its being that 
of the reigning family, Thia has caused it to become 
one of the classic languages of the empirep so that 
all high functionaries need to acquire it, since it is the 
language of the court, and of state documents in some 
parts, for my passports and official papers at Kuldja 
were written in Turki, Chinese, and Manchu.* 

As for efforts to Christianise Manchuria, they were 

* Tbii’, hov^vriTp I ain told by M. de Dckdn is- cEcxptlfnuil, far thnt 
in Qikhn, ni nt Lianp-dinw, tbcrc ts a alioog; Mnnehu eatTi^ofl, 


begurij acGoniitig to Mr Ravensttiti,* in tS^Sj by 
Roniiin mission arifis, one of whotrid M. tie bi BruniSrci in 
1S45 descended ihe Amur, alonSj to the Gilyaks. He 
went on short, and nl tht White Vlllfige was murdered. 

WJien passing' the spot more than 30 years after¬ 
wards, the bay was pointed out to me where he met 
his death. ( came across a mar] whose father, he 
said, had told him about the missionary, and an 
eMerly Russian officer wlm affirmed that, going to 
the place in the earEy years of Russian occupacton, the 
people stfll had in tbcir possession the missionary s 
crucifijc, warchj and spoons, which the Russians bought. 

After niy distrlbullon of Scriptures along the Amur 
in iS79j I heard of a colporteur being subsequently 
sent over the same ground by the American Bible 
Society, but i suspect that both he and 1 touched onEy 
the Russian population. 

Tn the south of Manchuria, the Bridsh and Foreign 
Bible Society have a depfit at is^ewchwang, under 
the direction of Mr Robert Turley, who, with bis 
colporteurs, has circumambulited a large portion of 
tbe country, his sales being chiehy, I think, among 
Chinese. 

At Hsi wati-tae, eight days north of Peking, there 
are, M, de Dckcn tells me, a bishop und sixteen 
Belgian missionaries, with nine Chinese priests; and, 
farther east, north of the barrier of stakes, at Gehol, 
Hei-hsui, etc., there is another bishop with eleven 
Belgian missionaries and seven Chinese priests. 

There arc also Scotch and Irish Presbyterian 

all tbe aUitE papcni aft Lu CbLncfc, nnfl M-ancbti mlUtary ctiicft 
lULCicDfrd Ibere np Ignger knaw tfacLr ABtienji] liagu^e, but- spealt 
Chinese ddL^. 

♦ Thretfgh Stiffria, p- ti*. 
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niissionArics nc Newchwiing^ Mukden^ Kirin, Jind some 
fewf other stations, but none of the Church of England. 
There 5ti3t exists, therefore, an ej; tensive field for 
mSssionacy effort in this little-known country. 

We now pass westwards to Mongolia, which is first 
in order of the Chinese colonics, and covers an area 
nearly as large as China proi^er. 

It consists of an elevated plain, at an altitude of 
4,000 feet above the scfc The dimate is excessively 
cold and dry, and the soil, except in the acclivities of 
the rnountains, unfit for agriculture, though there are 
sufficient grass-iands, especial ty in the north, to sup- 
[>ort the flocks of the nomad inhabitants, who nuniher, 
it is csiitnatetlj about two mill ions. 

The character of the inhabitants of Mongolia, M, 
de Deken tells me, is made up of excellent qualities 
and abominable defects. Advancing westwards, the 
people become more w^rm-hcarted, until among the 
Mongol nomads is attained the height of simpltdiy. 
More notewortl^y still is the difference between cast 
and west as to temperature, soil, and vegetation. At 
the barrier of stakes the mean temperature of summer 
attains 77", and they harvest indigo, cotton, poppy, 
rice, and Superior tobacco, renowned as of Kuang* 
totig ; whereas in Central Mongolia the soil barely 
produces a little wheat, oats, buckwheat, and millet. 
Winter lasts in Central Mongolia for eight months, 
with a thermometer in December and January at 
below ^eror* 

* Thii l«t rfimnrk is c^nfiruied by » of isothcnnal lircB drsmi 
up by M. FrLtschs'j dir^Cor of ihc Rusaiaa OtuHirva.'b,^ a.t 
iTbcreLp Uic Jiris fpIlH in pedpArtidu 4« it adv;iiic«s [OMfdB Central 
UAaij{dlna, and. fJsAS kt tbi: (tvsticT!!, UiiB biblc bcipg' drawn up from 
dally DbHrvatimtB ralbcn from nburvaenHua between Uie Utitudes af 
V^kiiUL and UangkAk. 
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The principal divisions of Mongolin-j according to 
Williams, arc four:—Jr Inner MongO'na, lying be- 
tsveen the snutli of the Gobi and the Wall, having 
no common capita!. Each tribe is governed by its 
chief, and the whole by the F oreign Office in Peking. 
2 r Outer Mongoiiaj between the north of the Gobi 
and rbe Altai Mountains. This is subdivided into 
four kharsaief, and governed by four KhalkhaS Khans 
under two Manchu residents seated at the common 
Capital, Urga. 3. The country about Koko-Nor—chat 
is, north-east of Tibet—administered under a Manchu 
resident, and having for its capital Sining, in Kansun 
4. The dependencies of Uliassutai, lying north-west^ 
ward of the Khaikhas Khanates, consisting of Kobdo 
and Ulianghai, ruled by an Am ban and chieftains, and 
having Uliassutai as the capital. 

Towns in Mongolia art few and far between. 
I have mentioned nearly all of them, but may add 
Kiakhta on the Russian frontier,* 

As for the inhabitants of Mongolia, they may be 

* Klakltca. is sbout loo mLLea aorUi at Ur,g;^ wJiLdifT most vl tbe 
Mon^lian (ladc routcB convergi^. lE eb Uui ctiicr stackii on wli^it w^k, 
vnd to agmc citent ?ci]! ii, tht great tc^ hiftiwa/ bctTOCti KiaBUits aiul 
JCsJ^aD, die. lattn sC one of the gates. Lq Uie Great Wall. Thia nnto 
wna opened by the Tienty lof Arguo in 18.53, soon after v/h!c: 1 t it w;ib 
trAveiled by l,lr tVylie, of the BlritLEh And FsteI^ niblc Society. My 
neighbour at Blackheath, Mr Ho?'cl 1 j in 18^, eroBsed foDm $liJia^{Li 
to Kiakhta ir oomgumy with Mr MJcHie, who wroto the SUvriatt Octfr- 
/amt Remit /r&ftt to St Piitrs-hurj^. 

Mr fclicbie war followed by three EngLIsli writei^—in pS $9 by Mr 
Atbeniy Whyte, id [ 8 ^ 5.6 by PrOteisOr John Milne, ord 111 13^7 by 
Captaie W. Sheppard—after whom came the late Mr Gilruour, M Uvo 
T.ondp(n. MiBstonary SbfiEAy, whose i^umey tn Klakhtfi waa spoken of 
ae reoEDt I was tliEie [□ SLooe tbie dite the jgumey baa 

been in^de ty Mr iHaicy de Windf, who crasBEd Moogtilia to AnJuSt 
iflily ettd publtBbed Frofti RtieiTi^ to Caltiit bj/ I^nd, sed by Mr 
Juliaa Price, who travelled in iS^i. Frost tht Arstio Oeta^ U tAt 
Yetieea! JriaL 
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rougl^ly divided Into— t. The IlurEaLs In the nortb-eagt, 
through a portion of \vhose country drove from 
Kiakhta, when traveT5.iiig the Trans-Baikal; a. The 
Kalmuks in the vtest—that is to say^ of Sungaria and 
the Hi Hud Tekes valleys—with wboin I came m daily 
contact during a portion of the pre-sent journey, and 
to whom may be added the Ulianghai tribes of the 
Upper Yenesci basin, a race somewhat akin to the 
Samoyedes ; 5. The Khalkbas of the centre, which 
in the north are the most numerous and widely 
spread; whilst south of the Gobi, towards the east, 
are the eight tribes of the Tsakhars, governed by 
a or lieutenant-general, residing at Kalgan; 

and west of them, in the fluvial peninsula formed by 
the Yellow River outside the Wall, are the Ordos, 
or Ortus. 

The Mongols arc usually spoken of as Buddhists, 
but they have so far departed from the teaching of the 
founder of that faith, and arc so unlike the Buddhists 
of south-eastern Asia and Ceylon, that I prefer to call 
the Mongols r.ajnaistS- Their sovereign is the Grand 
Lanta of Tibet, to whose capital at Lassa they make 

frequent pilgrimages. , . ^ ^ 

At Urga dwells another high priest and inferior 
incarnation called the Kutuktu, to whom the tribes 
of that region owe religious fealty, and by whom they 
are kept in subjection. For this assistance in the 
government of the country the Chinese pay the 
ecclesiastics and ruling princes (whom it reserves the 
right of deposing) yearly subventions, varying, accord¬ 
ing to R^clus, from ^30 to ^800, according to thdr 
rank ; and thus the natives are said to be not a little 
lama-riddcn and oppressed. 

At the time of Jinghk Khan the Mongols were 
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ShamanLsts, as are still some of the Buriat tribes 
remote from. Tibet in the Tntns-BaikaL Early in the 
present century the London Missicuiary Society wiis 
allowed to send CO the neLghbourhood of Kiakhtaj to 
the Buriats under Russian rule, English missionarleSH 
who translated the whole of the Bible into Mongolian, 
and established a small school ac Sclcnginsk. 

They were compelled, however, to retire in 1540 by 
an Kyfeflji dismissing all foreign missionaries from the 
Russian, dominions, under the pretext chat the Synod 
wished to do all the mission work for chc pagans of 
the Empire. Some of che scholars trained by the 
English were subsequcocly baplLed by Russian 
inissicnanos \ and when calling (as [ crossed the 
Trans-Baikal) upon one of chese, who was working 
among the Buriats. I found in his possession many 
of these Buriat Scriptures. 

I learned that, with the Buddhki Buriats, the 
Russian missionaries found work difficult \ but with 
the ShamanLst Burints it was more promisingr The 
missionary was able to tell of 300 Buriats baptised 
during iSyfi, east of the Baikal, and more chan 1,000 
to the wcsCr All this h on Russian territory. 

The late Mr Gilmour, of the London Missionary 
Society, nnd author of Amattg- tht Mo^igok-, for some 
years made summer tours front Peking among the 
tribes in the south-east, where he was followed by 
a Mr Parker, a missionary of the same Societyand 
at Kuldja L met Belgian missionaries, who had cume 
from the stations whence work was being carried on 
among the Ortus Mongols. In the Onus the Roman 
missionaries devote themselves almost entirely to the 
tribes of the Alachalns. The staff included, M. de 
Deken Enforined me (in iSgsJ, a bishop, who is Vicar 
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Apostolic, with fifteen Belgian missionaries and two 
Chinese priests. With these exceptions, however, 

I know of no other missionaries of any denomination 
working in Mongolia prOj^er, 

The nomadk habits of the people present great 
obstacles to the establishment of schools or getting 
the people together, ns I learned fron^ the aged Mr 
Stallybrass, who was one of the pioneers to the Tnins- 
Baikal in 1817, 

The Belgian missionaries have met with the same 
difficultyj M. dc Deken informs me, among the Ortus 
oomada, for whom they have tried, and partially auc' 
teeded, in forming exclusively Christian centres, and 
even entire towns, such as the walled town of Porro- 
balgasofij which contains 160 Mongol families. 

Accordingly, one would suppose that a strong mission 
might be profitably established at Ui^, whence its 
memtaets could itinerate, and smaller missiO'OS of a 
similar character at Uliaaguiai and Kobdo, in all of 
which it would be most desirable that physic should 
go hand in hand with divinity. 

Passing farther west, we come now to Sungarlji, 
which one writes with hesitation because the name is 
not strictly scientific. It lingers only as a geographical 
expression, indicating the region chat was once the 
centre of the kingdom of the Sungarians, or Mongol 
"tribes of the left wing"—that is, the Kalmuks, 
Towards the north-east it is divided from the pro- 
vince of Kobdo by the Great Altai Mountains, but 
directly ease it possesses no natural boundaries to 
divide it from the K balk has of Mongolia. To the 
north-west lie the Russian provinces of SemEpolatinsk 
and Semirechia, and on the south lies che eastemmosc 
extension of the Tian Shan, The region calls for 
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separate inentian by rcEtson of the configuration of its 
Surface and its history ; and in reference to the former, 
Rficltjs very well puts it that '* Sungaria is the broad 
gateway leading frotn the Chinese to the Western 
World.” Here it la that the three depressions in the 
imountains which environ Western Mongolia occur, 
and by means of which access is gained from the 
Turkistan plains to the Mongolian tableland. 

The northern opening lies through the valley of the 
Black Irtish, and pi'esents an easy route Over the 
Steppe at an elevation of scarcely 5 jSOO feet above 
the sea. Through the southern opening passe-s a 
road from Lepslnsk to Urumtsi ; whilst between these 
two openings is a third passage, narrower, but more 
frequented. It goes by the town of Chugucbalkh 

Through these depressions the devastating hosts, of 
the Mongols advanced westwards, and should a railroad 
ever he laid from Moscow to Central China, it will 
probably pass from the lowlands of Russia to the 
highlands of Mongolia through Sungaria. The im¬ 
perial road of the Chinese coming in this direction 
from ICansu, after skirting the north of the easternmost 
branch of the Tian Shan, descends to the Hi, through 
the Talki Pass, farther south than Chuguchak. 

Wells Williams divides Sungaria into the three 
districts of the Hi valley in the south, ICiira-kur'Usu 
in the middiepand Tarbagatai in the north. In North- 
ern Sungaria there are no towns of any conaiderabie 
size. Rdclus mentions the two military stations Bulun 
Tokoi and Tulta, hut the busiest mart m this part of 
the country is Chuguchak, or 1 arbagatai. 

Here was stationed a Russian Consul in 1SS2. 
There are also two Chinese residents, with high 
powers, to oversee the trade across the frontier; but 
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their duties are of Infurior importance to those of the. 
officials at Urga, where- is maintained, it is said, a 
force of 2,500 Maachu and Chinese troops. 

Chuguchak is one of nine fortified places under the 
control of a commandant at Kuldja ; and not far 
distant is Durbuljio, where the Chinese have Kalmuk 
mercenary troops, some of whom, to judge from a 
photograph in my possession, arc armed with modern 
rifles and bayonets ; whilst in another are seen Chinese 
or Manchus, at the same place, at sword exercise and 
bearing huge shields, a yard or more in 'diameter, 
Chuguchak Is said to contain about 600 houses. Its 
trade consists chiefly of domestic animals and cloths. 
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South of the Tarbagatni district is thfit of Karn- 
kur-TJSu, refnarkithle for its system of hikes extending 
eastwardSf of which the largest arc named Satrain, 
Ebh and Ayar, Of towns in this district there ate 
certain military stationsn such as Jinho (or Djin-ho), 
Shiho (or Hsihou), Kara-kur-usu, and Manas, peopled 
to a lai^e extent by exiles^ and situated (or the .most 
part' fdong the imperial high road. 

The traveller who would pass this way to North-west 
China from the Hi vaJleyf which he can do on wheels, 
ELScends the Corokhoro range by chesig-aag tracks and 
4a bridges of the Talki Pass, to the eastern shore ol 
Sairam-Nor, the beauties of which tuive been described 
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by Mr Dclmar Morgan, as also previously by Mr 
A&hton Dilfce. Of this Pass I lyas able to procure 
several photographs cbaracteristcc of this most pictur¬ 
esque portion of Sungaria. Lake Sairanij for examplej 
presenting the appearance of a vast crater surroundeid 
by wooded hilis. 

After skirting the shores of the lake at an altitude 
of $2^^ the road descends and passes Jin ho and 
Kara-kur'usu, leaving to the left Shiho with its gold 
washings, coal-fields, salt-beds, and naphtha lake, and 
contirtijefi to Manas, a fertile district in which eoloni- 
sation is said to be advancing, Frotn Manas the road 
bifurcates, one branch continuing north of the Bogdo 
Tian Shan range, through the towns of Guchen 
(Ku-cheng, or old city) and Earkui, the other con¬ 
tinuing to Urumtsi, situated in a depression of the 
range, and then crossing and running south of It, 
Both roads unite again at Hamir 

Of the Hi valley, Or southernmost district of what 
we are calling Sungaiia, 1 need write little here, since 
I have devoted five chapters to it in my Jiussiafi Cenlral 
Aiia. Something must be said, however, of the in¬ 
habitants who gave their name to the region generally, 
and whose history is remarkable. 

Early in the eighteenth century the Sungars suddenly 
acquired great power, and established themselves over 
nearly all the elevated region of what is now Russian 
and Chinese Central Asia, but more especially from 
Hanii to Lake Balkash. They captured even the 
sacred city of Lassa,and exacted tribute from Yarkand 
and Kashgar, with Tashkend and other places In 
Western Turkistan. 

Against this people, the Chinese sent two armies, 
both of which were defeated. Afterwards they sent 
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a third and victorious armyj whose [eader, deterjuined 
to make short work and gusrd agahisc further troubie, 
slew every inhabitant of the countryH to the number, 
some say, of 600,000, and others, a million , thus 
leaving Sungaria in 1756 an uninhabited waste. 

However, about half a century before this a tribe 
of the Suiigarsj more definitely known as the Torgout 
Kahnuks, bad migrated, owing to tribal quarrels, to 
the region of the Volga, where they had lived under 
Russian sway, but were now invited by the Emperor 
of China to return to the lands of their forefathers. 
They did so in lyyi, and were settled in Tarbagatai 
and Kobdo, in Karashar, in Chinese Turkistan, and in 
the III valley. 

Also Chinese and Manchu troops, emigrants, and 
exiles, as well as the neighbouring nomad tribes and 
Turkish agriculturists, were sent Euid encouraged to 
come into the vacant territory. Thus Sungaria became 
quite an oOa podrida, of races, languages, and religions. 

The Kalmuks are Lamaists, the Turkish peoples are 
Muhammadans, and the Chinese probably Confucians, 
or perhaps Buddhiscs, but not generally, I think, of the 
same way of thinking as the Kalmuks. The only 
attempt that is now being ntade, so far as I am aware, 
to Christianise the two millions of people, iis estimated, 
of Sungarlai, is by a sriiall Romati mission in JCuIdJa, 
to which [ shall presently refer in connection with my 
sojourn in that town. 

Some attempt was made towards the evangelisatioti 
of the Kalmuks of the Volga, and ft portion of the 
Scriptures was translated into their language, but 1 
am not aware that any results from this have extended 
to their present camping grounds. 

Ill tSSa I had the privilege of distributing the first 
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Chinese and Kirghefic Scriptures in the lli vailey^ and 
the Bible Society's agent in Tashkend has slice visited 
Kuidja : but as regards permanent wort, I would point 
out that here again, in Sungarta, are extensive and 
unoccupied fitdds awaiting the jnessionary. 

And now, having attempted to give some idea of 
Manchuria, Mongolia, and Sungaria, which may be 
regarded as making up the northern pcurtion of China 
beyond the Walk I sbaJl return to my narrative, 
which has brought uS just within the Chinese frontier. 


chapter xiil 

CNINJU^JS aSmClAL PJtELIMmAJilES. 

At Ku^i^ja, ■ ^ I .--BHtli-pDBC. parceta oet. apfai]:d by CchBo^, 
l^j,—FAt-klLgit-i ftQin R.asnia.n Cotnaulp ViuLld M. UapCnlky, 
OtAn^bl Appearance at KuldjA UD^r CbCnoeCj 175.—Arrival oi 
boiacs, 176.—Paucity vJ pvblsc tyildin^t CrU fipm LntheTsr 
paaciuatter^ 177.—Letter fbom the T^i^n-Tsiuii ; ExcRnJeo to 
SeitLof, 173.—Appcaraoce ai Seitins', 179.—Chinese tan: Inltudin^ 
natLvie!i and dislratiitif' lUiitUp iBl..—CaLled to breakfast vrith Kah ; 
A licore oE dishes, iSi.—Cbiaesc tabUr etiquette and convcTaa- 
ttOt>, ]B{-—Return tAl1 from Kali; hif MaiiGhu "gilily i Aiidienice 
vriili the 7 ^^&T^-Ts■it^ 7 ^, tS;.—P reaenta te uid Keb ^ 

Calls from and upon Mattie, a Ebrnnar acqaaLatanec, 134. —Ptceents' 
frana Tiisa-rTtwiul, ■□chMUiijf a aiickLn;p.pig; pt Xfutuini- 

misidnii innkeeper \ Rctura te Knli^ja, iSy. 

M y coffiing to KuIdjAh^d ctoi only been expected, 
but provided for, and a lodging hired in wliat 
was pronounced the best quarter in the town. Let no 
one gup^Toscj however, that this signifies apartments 
palatial, but rather an empty room in a native house—■ 
large Indeed, and airy, with glazed windows, and walls 
recently whitewashed In nny honour, but withouc floor¬ 
ing, and the bare earth Only ^iuirtiaily covered with 
matting of rushes. 

Here, then, was a clear case fer spreading of felts, 
and oretting for the first time my camp ch;iir, tiible, 
and bedstead, on the last of which were extended an 
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aji>bed ind paJr ot sheets. Some trunks and boxes 
placed here and there served for sideboards and divans 
whereoti to place provisions and seat guests; whilst 
for meals our host lent a largo round table, about six 
inches high, around which we migJit sqoat or lie on 
the ground. 

Having on the way called at the Russian post office, 
I received handfuls of letters and arnifiJs of book' 
packages ; for it had been ascertained before leaving 
England that to carry extra luggage from the English 
to the Russian capitals, a distance of i,6oo miles, 
would cost fij/. pt:r lb., whilst book packages could be 
sent by post to Kuldja, a distajice of 4,600 miles, 
at the rate of 4/ per lb. I bad felt, therefore, in 
conscience bound to patronise largely the postal 
arrangements of his Imperiai Majesty. 

The only drawback seemed to be, that as the Censor 
is supposed to read all foreign bookg. coming to Russia, 
with the power of rejecting those he disapproves, 1 
might find on arrival certain volumes to be wanting, 
■They could not tell me, strange to say, at the General 
PostOffice in Londonj, what became ofbooks disaliowed 
by the Censor ; for though they had in their office any 
number of newvpa|>crs sent bach as “ they had 

not a single instance of a book thus treated. 

When calling, therefore, in St Petersburg 011 General 
Besac, the PoaEmaster.^Gcncrnl, for an open letter, 
such as I had been provided with on previous 
journeys, and with which L was once more kindly 
favoured, 1 asked also whether niy printed ntatter had 
safely passed the ordeal, and was informed that books 
posted frojn London to Ruldja, which is beyond the 
Russian frontier, would not be oi^encd in passing 
through St Petersburg. Those addressed to the 
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capital 1 had sdrtady received ; and to chis may be 
added that now> on my arrivalj not one of my two 
score of books and book-packages was missing. 

Another economy in the coat and trouble of carriage 
had been discovered in St Petersburg in the Parcels 
Postp established ntany years before ours in England, 
whereby boxes Or ptircels of books, examined by the 
postal authorities before closing, and not exceeding 
( cwt eachj could be sent from the capital to Kuidja 
for 5^-, and other articles for a Russian lb. 

Accordingly, I had. purchased at the dep6t of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society such Scriptures as 
I needed in Persian, Kalmuk, and some few other 
languages, which the Rev. W. Nicholso-n, their agent, 
always so hind and helpful, had just forwarded, together 
with certain provisions, medicumentSj etc., to Kuldjaj 
the six cases wherein the foregoing were contained 
weighing about 5 cwt. 

These were consigned to the care of the Russian 
Consul, to whom my arrival quickly became known. 
The six cases were soon sent, also the ay boxes and 
parcels which had been delivered on the previous 
evening from Jarkend, and the whole stacked in my 
room, giving the establishment very much the appear¬ 
ance of a. warehouse at one end, and a compound dining, 
drawing, dressing, and reading room at the other. 

With the baggage came also a message from the 
Consul chat he had been summoned to meet his 
Governor-General at Jarkend, and, having CO depart 
next day, begged that 1 would visit him in the 
morning. 

Consequently, I called betimes to pay my oibcial visit 
to M, Victor Romanovttch Uspensky, whom 1 found 
surrounded by his Staff, M, Nicholas Borneniann, 
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Dragoman'Secrctaiy to the Consulate^ and several 
interpreters. Fortutiiitely for nic^ M. Bornemann 
spoke both French and English. 

Having prsented the letter from the Foreign 
Minister at St Petersburg, and shown my other 
Russian credentials, I stated what 1 wished to do and 
where I wanted to go, and intimated that 1 had a 
letter froiti the Chinese Legation in London to present 
to the pnneipaJ Chinese authority in the Fli valley. 

This official, called the TsiaTt-Tsittftt it was repliedi 
was Hving in Suiting, Vifhere we had touched on our 
wayj but a letter, written in Manchu, should be sent, 
stating that I wag in Kuidja, and asking for an 
audience. Meanwhile everything that was possible to 
further rry wishes should be done speedily. Nothing 
could have been more kind or helpful, and glasses 
of refreshing tea were then brought in, over which to 
discuss aJfairs, After this I returned to my lodging to 
breathe and look about me. 

Since tny visit in tSd? Kuidja had been retroceded 
to the Chiiiese, who had transferred the seat of govern¬ 
ment to Soiting i andj the Russian and 

troops having been withdrawn, the consequence was 
that the town was too large for Its inhabitants. The 
former place of encantpinent for the Russian soldiers 
was left desolate, and numbers of houses, which 
before were full to overflowing, were now empty and 
crumbling to decay. 

Of course 1 went to revisit the Taritnch], or native 
Turkish quarter, the flat, earthen roofs of which aflfbrd 
soi uninteresting a prospect when seen from a height, 
though the dulness is relieved here and there by trees 
and verdure. The Taranthi market looked less 
crowded than of old, though one saw numerous 
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donkeys and Oxen laden with straw and fodderf or 
saddled for riding ; sheep exposed for sale; and their 
owners, clad m khaiaii and sheepskin or li^Uika 
headgear, lounging about to talk, or idly lying on the 
carpeted housetop to smoke and contemplate the hustle 
hdow. 


It is perhaps hardly fair to cojupare Kuldja under 
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the l^ussians with Kuldja under the Chinese, since it 
is no longer the capital. Certainly the town has un¬ 
mistakably deteriorated. The Russian Governors in 
Turkistan appear to take more or less interest in the 
education and development of the natives, wbereas the 
remarks made to me, on the spot^ of Chinese man¬ 
darins in general, were to the effect that their one 
object is to enrich them,sclves as speedily as possible. 
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andf provided this is done, all else cnay go " to the 
dogs.” Ac the sanie titne [ ought to add that I saw 
exampleSf and was told^ of public testicnonEals being 
presented to certain mandarins whose administration 
seemed to have been acceptable to the people. 

On the next dayj Saturday, arrived our five horses 
and new cart, which necessitated the additicm to my 
scaif of a groom, one Amin Agha, who tendered his 
services in chat capacity, and offered also to act as 
postitlion in driving a Cart to Kashgar. Amin was not 
. a handsome maiif and had lost the greater part of his 
nose, Kevertheiess, Joseph prophesied that he would 
make a good servanc, as he had been employed by the 
great Vaii Akhoun Vuldasheff, and was known to the 
Russian Co-nsul's servant. Besides Taranchi he spoke 
Persianf which no doubt endeared him to Jasephj and 
a little Russian, by means of which I could CKchange 
with him a word or two. It was said, moreover, that 
he knew something of Chinesef having been hom in 
Kashgar; and, since Joseph would have the man 
under his contmand, I judged it better to take my 
factotum's advice, and give him a trial. 

The purchase of my horse, and my lack of technical 
knowledge of such matters, have been mentioned ; also 
[ paid amply at Jarhend for barley and fodder fcr 
the route. Nevertheless, the horses arrived in poor 
condition ; of corn, I suspect, they had had little 
enough. One of the men, however, wm so good as 
to advise that the animals should be fed at once, and 
it looked very mucli as if they had been left to pick 
up what grass they could by the roadsidt 

Joseph ordered them to be Immediately given as 
much fodder as they could eat, which they did 
ra-venously, but not at great expense, for clover cost 
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oiiljf a halfpenny'a bundle, of which Tour sufficed a horse 
for a dayh togCEher with lolb^ of barley k at a further 
outlay of To this s^d, must be added a^. a day 
for each horse for standing room,, which amount the 
landlord further Increased on the arrival of my team 
by raising my rent. One of the hoj'ses was speedily 
condemned as not being strong enough for the journey 
I contemplatedr and I was advised to sell him j whilst 
a second turned out to be so vicious as to allow no one 
to go near him. 

The rest, on being brought out for an afternoon 
Canter, answered well as saddie-horscs, and we visited 
the town suburbs, and, antong other places, the native 
cemetery, where niost of the tombs were crumbling to 
pieces. Jt was. In fact, very hard to find, in or about 
KuldjLLj anything of a mcmumental charnctor worth 
looking at. The tombs of the Khans are merely 
oblong structures of bricki with a little carving or 
moulding on the eicterjor, tl^e interior being hlled 
with earth. Even the entrance to the Taranchi 
Mosque is only mud-built, and is very poor in com¬ 
parison with similar buildings farther west. 

On Saturday M, iJornemann paid me a formal call, 
as did also M, Immanuel Romanadt, the director of 
the Postal Telegraph Office. The latter was a 
Lutheran, and had heard from friends at Tashhend 
of my holding a service there. At Kuldja they had 
neither Lutheran minister nor Russian priest, and he 
asked that on the morrow I would hold service and 
udminister the Lord's Supper to himself and his wife, 
as well as baptise, during my stay, their baby—^11 
which I did, saying the Cojiimunion Service as best I 
could in German and French. The baptism was per¬ 
formed a few days later, according to the English rite, 
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aad the child's name sent to be negiscered at the 
English Church in Moscow. 

On Monda.y two visitors came from the Consulaten 
the Maochu secretarjr in the morning bringing me 
some visiting cards. Or slips of crimson paper, about 
eight inches by three, bearing my name in Chinese— 
the equivalent of Lansdell in the language of the 
Celestials being, J was told, Lahiuis^-dwr-rkt.'^ 

In the evening came a letter from Dr^unh Djun Wo 
Dsui Kar^chun Yi, President Commissioner of Russo* 
Chinese affairs at Suiting, saying that the 
would receive me at my convenience. This meant a 
little cKcursion of 50 miles there and back, and a 
sojourn of a few days at the Chinese capital. 

Taking my own cart and Saddle-horses, as well as 
provisions, vi'o set out on Thursday for Suiting. 
Travelling by aria was new to me, and, though dread¬ 
fully slow, was not so uncomfortable as might have 
been anticipated. I was glad, however, to ejcchange 
it occasionally for the saddle. 

On leaving Kuldja we passed by the old Ruaaiao 
telegraph station, adjoining which were other houses 
built by Europeans, but now falling to pieces, and 
presenting typical instances of the ruin and decay 
visible over a large jjart of the town. Here and thei'e 
the Chinese had erected new houses, in their own 
fashion, and wo passed by one of them in the suburbs. 

There were also two or three tea-houses that served 
for halting-places, but, for the most pan, the journey 
was through an uninhabited districtwhilst, as a proof 
that tra%'e[ling by night was a trifle dangerous, there 
were stuck up on poles, at various places along the 
road, small cages, each containing the head of a 
brigand. 
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Not long before we reached our t^cstinatioJl^ there 
was visible down tn the valley, a few miles distant 
frorr the low hil! we were crcssingi a iai^e retcangular 
area surrounded by a lofty and weSl-buili wail. This, 
I was told, was the work of the Chinese, who. mindful 
of the slaughter of their fehow-coutitrymen during the 
Dungan rebellion, had taken the precaution of fortify¬ 
ing a position before inhahitlng it. I have a suspicion, 
however, that the walls indicated the New Kuldja” 
of the maps, which wfte destroyed about iS6y, when 
the insurrectionists fell to killing each other. 

Arrived at the capital, Suiting was found to be a 
much larger and more thoroughly Chinese town than 
the present Kuidja. Et is surrounded by a high wall, 
which L remember they were strengthening in i 33 a, 
and has brlck-bulk gates, a fortress, and many streets, 
also some few buildings and sho[>3 outside the walls. 
Under Russian ruie ui iSjS it contained i,j6o houses, 
with a population of 3,700 males and i,joo females. 

Since that date I should say the population has in¬ 
creased considerably, especially the Chinese portion 
and the official class. The bazaars are nomcrents and 
well stocked with nierchandlsCi as were also the markets 
with vegetables and fruit; and there were said to be 
plenty of Inns, to one of which—a new One, and there¬ 
fore Supposed to bo preferable -—1 and my party wtrc 
taken. 

This Was my first cspcrience of a Chinese Inn, and 
it made the flesh creep. Passing through a wide 
doorway, we entered a square courtyard with rooms on 
tivo sides, and occupied in the centre and on a third 
side by horses, carts, and drivers. The removal of 
such trifles as fou! straw and manure was deemed 
superfluous, and through this I had to wade towards 
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the 4 oor of a room, and there wait till the CflaJ in St 
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There was no flooringj not even of bricks, and no 
furniture, but at the end of the room was a or 

platform of loose boards, over what uppeared to be 
an ash-pit, chough the cinders no doubt represented 
the remains of fires for winter heating. Over this 
receptacle for rubbish of various kinds 1 was to sleep 
and eac. 

The servants and fellow-guests of the mn came, of 
course, to look at the foreigner, and if I presumed to 
close the door, it simply meant to sh;tt Out the light 
and send the crowd co the window, through the paper 
panes of which, they could poke eheir fingers and so 
make spy-holes. One man insisted upon enccring, 
whereupon one of my pjirty asked him what he 
wanted, 

" Cannot I come into a room,” said he, '' in my own 
country ? "—a question my attendant did not argue, 
but again asked him what he wanted, and so got rid 
of the intruder ; but on sitting down to read and write 
I was again surrounded. 

Added to these little annoyances there was continued 
through the night the tinkling of horse and mule bells, 
whilst at early dawn began the incessant hammering 
of a flour-mill working next to my room. This went 
on all day, and what with the stench of manure, 
distracting noises, windows unglazed, and inquisitive 
visitors, my lodging proved to be the worst [ had 
ever had. 

Yet I was assured^ and subsequent eKperieocc con¬ 
firmed it, chat not only was. this inn the best in the 
town, but above the average of Chinese inns elsewhere. 
It gave me a taste, therefore, of what itinerating 
missionaries and travellers in the interior have to 
put up with. 
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My card ^as speedily sent lt> the proper office to 
announce our arrival, whereupon there came a request 
that I would call next mornmg: on Kah-lee-ooin-ee 
(oTf according to a later version, Kah-i-chaTig)f the 
Commissaiy of Russo-Chinese affairs, with an invita' 
tion that 1 would not fiat my breakfast beforehand, 
but take it with him. This general,' invitation was 
brought by a messenger ovemightj ajid on the morrow 
anOtHer messenger came to say it was nine o'clock ^ 
and bidding me to come forthwith.* 

I did so in a rough Chinese cart, answering CO 
our cabh and was met by servants at the outer gate, 
through which wt passed and crossed a court, to be 
received at the door of the apartriients by our host. 
He appeared to be of MajiGhUj or Mongol, or perhaps 
mongrel origin, but was hearty in manner, ^ 

After leading nte into an ante-room, and placing me 
in a position of honourn the ante-repast began with 
yellow tea and fruit. Then we adjourned to the nejcc 
room for a more serious gastronomic encounter, four 
persons being seated at a small table, perhaps a yard 
square, with about half a dozen saucers thereon. 

These were added to up to the number of ao save 
one, arranged in 5 rows of 3> 4, 5, 4, 3, ^lftc^ which 
4 more were brought and placed in order on the top 
of the ochtys. Now, as I had been on doctor's diet, 
and had not been allowed a decent meal for some 
time, and meat only once for nearly a week, I was 
of ready nppctitc, and am bound to say 1 thoroughly 
enjoyed the feast. 

Some of the dishes were extremely nice, notably the 

■ Pemindln^ me cf a. CfiflALii MnA -whA made n gfCat. rvwpper' lod 
invited many, and »cnt liie (civant at eupper-tinie te uy to them that 
were bidders, Cwise,'' {LwKe Tiv, li, ly,^ 
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little shreds qC riaafit rnLicton, eKcellcntii^ seasoned, such 
as I learned ever after to call for with confidence at 
Chinese inns. On the other hand, the chicken was 
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made uneatable, and the eggs On this occasion 1 am 
bound to saj^ were inexpressibly nasty. The taste 
For them as eaten in China had need to be acquired. 
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no doubtf for I had been cold ac Vieniiy of the 
wonderful pains and expense at which Chinese gouF’ 
matids preserve their eggs till they are black and 
putrid^ and of wbkh they arc as proud, when many, 
many years-old, as an English squire of his crusted 
port. 

I have, moreover, a vague impression, which for the 
moment I cannot verify, that 1 sojuewhere tasted these 
ancient delicacies, and found them gtxid, but on the 
present occasion my note-book condemns them utterly. 
The rissoles of pork sausage were tasty, and ^ were 
the French beans, peas, the hearts of cabbage stalk 
cut in slices, and the Mandarin oranges preserved 
in syrup. 

We helped ourselves to- these delicacies as we 
pleased, but our host every now and then, with his 
chopsticks, placed on the plate of erne or other of 
bis three guests a choice morsel, which, inercifully, 
it was not a matter of unbending etiquette that one 
should eat It was polite, of course, occasionally to 
return the contplimcnt, and help him to tid^bits with 
one's knife and fork. 

The converaation did not dwell too exclusively on 
my journey, for this was regarded as a pro!iminary 
meeting only—to- such an extent indeed that when 
at the close I offered presents, my host said he could 
not accept them at the first visit. He added, however, 
that the TsiAn-T'siitn was ready to do for rac all be 
could, and would give me audience to-morrow. 

In China it would seem that they like to do their 
politeness early, and, to return luy visit, ICab came 
next day at six in the morning. His cart, or carriage 
perhaps 1 ought to say, was driven through the dirty 
yard close to my door, in leaving which I aaw him 
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pcrTarm an athletic feat that fairly surprised me. Kah 
was no longer young—dfiy and eight he s^iid was the 
tale of his years—and he had attained to a rotundity 
whichn though in China held to he synonymous with 
happiness, is hardly conducive to agility. 

When, therefore, he had to surmount the three feet 
or so between the ground and the floor of hts vehicle, 
I expected to see a footstool brought, on which he 
might gravely step. Instead of that he approached 
the vehicle, and without ado Sprang from; the ground 
into his seat, and tucked his l^^s under with a grace¬ 
fulness that left nothing to be desired. This feat was 
equalled by a Manchu afterwards sent with me, who, 
Standing one day nt his horse's shoulder and talking, 
turned round and, without touching ntane or bridle, 
leaped from the ground clean into the saddle. 

Shortly after this visit t went to Kah's house. 
He took me into the fortress for an audience with 
Seh-Taran-Tsiun—the first word being his name (which 
in full was Ssfr^teng^nge) and the remaining two his 
title, which I was told is a high one and equivalent 
to Governor. 

His civil Jurisdiction extended over the Hi valley, 
whilst the local military aPfitios were then directed, if 
1 mistake not, by Chang^tu-iing, or the General. I 
recognised the dwelling as that in which I visited a 
former Tsiavt-'Tsitin in J.S82; but I found the present 
officer more genial and intelligent, and not so ignorant 
of Western ideas. 

He received me with much ceremony and asking 
of formal questions, after which I showed my passport 
and presented my letter from the Chinese Legation in 
London, That letter, he said, invited him to give 
me further documents, J next intimated my desire 
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IQ travel by the imperial high road to UrumtSL, and 
thente westwards and round Chinese Turkistarii 
throi^h AIcsUh Kashgar, and Yarkand lO Khotan. 
This^ he kindly said, should be arranged, and the 
necessary papers got ready in four or five days, by 
which time T should have to revisit Suiting, on the 
way to the TalkE Pass. 

I then offered several premetits, meaning that he 
should take them all^ but was told afterwards that 
it was customary to display one's offerings in order 
that a selection might be made, there being a sort 
of tacit understanding that the recipient returns the 
value of what he takes. In the present instance, 
the Tsian^Tsitm seamed by no means greedy of 
gifts. He appeared pleased with a plume for his 
horse's martingale, which I had intended for the 
Emir of Bokhara ; and 1 pressed upon him also a 
telescope, a jiair of coloured spectacles, and some 
oleograph pictures. 

Some light refreshment followed, and we returned 
to the house of ICah,. who, after his chief had led the 
way, was now ready to rocdve as presents a fietd- 
glass, a set of oleograph pictures, watch-chain, and 
compass, and for his family a flageolet, pocket micro¬ 
scope, and needle-casc. 

Later in the day tame an interpreter, one Mattie, the 
secretary' or adjutant of the Tjjmw, bringing hi.s 

master's card He remembered my conting six years 
before, stiJi possessed my photograph which he then 
received, and now seemed disposed to be helpful. 

On the ncKt morning 1 visited Mattio in his own 
house, and learned more of his influence, for whereas 
nine of his fcllow^^tssistants after serving five days 
were allowed to go home for ten, he was too im- 
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portant to be spared by tlie Tsian-Tsittn for a single 
da/r He had, be said, a cousin, or brother,, Foo-Shan, 
an interpreter to the Russian Consul at Kashgar, far 
whom he would give me a letter; and be also knew 
Jun-Wangi a great personage among the Toigout 
Kalmuks at Karashar, 

On the Same morning the Tsi&n-Tsiun sent Mattie 
again, saying that as my Stay was to be so short he 
could not prepare me a banquet, but sent, nevertheless, 
some provision for the way—namely, a sheep and four 
live thickens, a couple of ducks, and a sucking-pig roast, 
two dishes of pastry^ and two saicks of rice and fine 
fiour, all of which he desired me to accept. 

The bringing of these presents by the Tsia^Tsiun^t 
servants, and repeated visits of government officiats, 
increased my consequence at the inn i but the landlord, 
who was a Durtgan or Chinese Muhammadan, wiis 
reported as greatly disgusted at the pig being brought 
upon his premises. Our Chinese servant, who had 
inadvertently put the unclean animal upon a tray, was 
afraid 1 should have to replace it with a new one. 

Fortunately, the landlord took a business view ol 
the matter, and subsequently evinced a great desire 
when I called for my flour and rice to have the honour 
of entertaining so great a man again. Meanwhile the 
ducks were eaten, the pastry, I fancy, given away, and 
pig&lci since none of my party wished to taste 
him, was sold at the nearest Chinese cating'house. 
The innkeeper was requested to sell the sheep, and 
to keep the flour and rice till called for. 

On Monday morning we set out for Kuidja, feeling 
that progress had been made; but we were glad to 
get back to our Turkish lodging and baggage. 
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M»' Jiupedirnfintj, ifil—ptiyiis, c:(rtliirff|. iS?,— 

book!, AmJ irjBtnmrtUB, igo.^Pcustrtfl j VLiit ftftJB i blind 
oitLvCf iga^C*!! so RotJiaTi mitstDaijiiita, —Tticii asstEton^e 
«xuabtb)f OiiarCBC j lUdfcct? gittiild-fflifriaEO, i plvon 

to Um girt by nvimabarfea; Namot added- to mil o£ adbcrcnta; 
Chinese quarter of Kiildja pnwtstion, tgj.— 

laalrunncotH ot iHiriihratnt, i-jfi.—Intondtd. rouw thanged. — 
iTiterpTtWr Inin Cbiiiiiso iiowilliiig to prMMdj i-gfl.—Witbdia™! 
of Latecptotor Lato Tinti i PwpleilBE. but mbscquratly provinE 
well: OhjoeijnnB ECl routo virJ UrnmUsi; Cbntideration a* to pvoud- 
tuo coadfl, igg.^Thc JfDmrt I’asif aoo.—A oarawcr (caderwlLliajf 
!o altfmpt it; floTv afEetlibE loaiB object nf Journey i Whore to 
find interpreter! aoi.—Anofbor crennioti. »* SuitioE, ao3Chiricai; 
tempte and ihontre, tojl' — Ch-ingo of route saiteEioticd and 
arranj^ed for^ lat.—Return lo Kuhlja; Intcrpneter sent for to 
Kashgar, 305,—My Tatar boetfiao^ aod.—Farwell vialt to Saitiivg 
and Cbrneac otISclalfl, 107. 

T he nunnber fif rwy pacli^igts 5 n Kuldja now 
amounted CO Hbouc 50, tind their weight to 
nearly two tons. Perhaps the reader might like to 
peep at these impedimenta, which for convenience 
shall be classified under the hcitds of Food, Physic,, 
Clothing, Furniture, Books, Maps and Stationery, 
Inslronientsand Arms, and Presents, the last including 
publications for distribution. 

or Food not much was taken from England save 
essence of coffee, which I rarely used-, compressed tea. 
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Liebig's extract, meat loitejiges, antbovy pastfij marina- 
lade (to render palatable indifferent bread-and-butter), 
and biscuits. In addition to these were purchased in 
Russia condensed cofTce and cocoa with milk, com¬ 
pressed vegetables, extract of Russian berries called 
recommended to me by Prjcvalsky for drink¬ 
ing in tea, and esseoce of lemon for the same purposes 
also effervescing drinks for the teetotal Muhammadans, 
a few sweecnteats for children, curry powder and jam 
as adjuncts to rice; and lastly, flour, baking powder, 
Sugar, butter, and chccsCr 

Under the bead of Physic were included the drugs 
said to be needful for stocking a small medical mission 
for upwards of a year. These were contained in five 
cases, and Messrs Allen and Hanbury^s invoice alotio 
numbered So items. Another case contained about a 
dozen medical appliances, the gift of Messrs New¬ 
berry Brothers, of King Edward Street. To these 
must be added 14 dozen spectacles, a set of ophthalmic 
instruments, kindly given by the late Dr Grimke, 
four or five small cases of surgical instruments., and 
a magnetic machine, together with the inedicacnencs 
obtained at St Petersburg. 

As for Clothing, I had to provide against every 
degree of temperature between the Arctic cold of 
mountains ao,ooo feet high and the heat of the plains 
of India—from a fur-lined ulster, that is, to a vest of 
gauze—whilst in quality my wardrobe had to range 
from a. peasant’s sheepskin jacket for the road, to 
court dress for St Petersburg or the Viceroy’s palace 
at Calcutta. 

Added to this, ic was desirable to have for my com¬ 
panions a Small reserve in case of emergency, and aa 
presents a few' articles of English underclothing, such 
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as Tvocilleii vests, said to be much valued by Chinese 
mandarins. The iiemf; in my journal under the head 
of clothing num ber go. 

By Fumilune is meant various requisites for camp- 
life, or dwelling In an unfurnished rdOatir This in¬ 
cluded a tcntj bedstead, air-bed anti bellows (presented 
by Canon Erskine Clarke), bath, metal and india- 
rubber pails, a hammock (kindly given by Madame 
Rosen bach), waterproof sheet and air-pillowSj table, 
chair, and toilet ntetSHaries, canteen, frying-pan, fire- 
shovel, and spirit cooking apparatus. 

To the culinary porticut of this outfit the servants 
did not take kindly, but preferred a huge copper kettle 
and an open saucepan, with tripod, large enough to 
boil a sheep. To the foregoing must be added a 
lantern, and half a hundredweight of candles and soap. 
My persona] effects were packed in four bullock trunks, 
portmanteau and fitted bag, waterproof linen bag, and 
a hold-all. Besides these must be mentioned two 
saddles with fittings, and alE the horse requisites from 
fodder and nosebags down to spare shoes and nails—‘ 
the items under the head of furniture being Si. 

Books for reading was a serious question in the face 
of a contemplated absence of two years amongst 
people to whom one could not speak, and in regions 
beyond the range of travellers' guide-books. I took, 
therefore, the best topographical works available, 
whether from Russian, Chinese, Or Indian sources, a 
few books for the Tibetan and Turk! languages, and 
some technical treatises on anthropology, medicine, 
su-Tveying, and photography. 

The only book I allowed myself, not hearing in 
some way On my work, was a small Chandos edition 
of Shakespeare (which, by-the-bye, I never once found 
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time to open), notwithstanding which the nuniber of 
my reading books stood at little short of a hundred 
volumes, and they weighed, 1 suppose, nearly twice as 
many pounds. 

A& for Maps, 1 had a copy made on six sheets of 
canvas of a Ittrgc MS- of Mr Carey's route round 
Chinese Turkistanj also Walker's Turkistan in four 
sheets, A,K,'s route in Tibet in three sheets, a large 
geological map of Turkistan by Romanov&ky and 
Mushhetofl[ anotJier of Kborasan made and pre¬ 
sented by Colonel Stewartj some large-scale maps 
of the Trans-Caspian region as well as of the Upper 
Oxus and Sungaria, procured in Russia, and others 
by Stanford and Stieler of India, China, and the 
Inland Missions; to say nothing of smaller maps 
in periodicals, and for occasional presents. The 
entries urtdef this head numbered 39, and of stationery 
only two less. 

In connection with Stationery I could not get out of 
my head the fate of two traveilers who preceded me 
to Chinese Turkistan—Schlaginlweit, who was put to 
death, and ShaWj who was kept virtually a prisoner 
for many weeks. It seemed probable that I should 
in any case be stationary for several months in the 
winter, and therefore I provided many manuscript 
booksj diaries^ natt>hoohs, and journals, that, whether 
in prison or out of it, I might busy myself in writing, 
most of this material being forwarded to Kuldja by the 
fourpence-a'pound arrangement. 

As for Instruments and Arms, they will be alluded to 
more fully when speaking of collecting specimens of 
fauna, and of pho'tography. Here it may suffice to 
indicate the possession of a few surveying and 
meteorological instruments, bincKiulars, and telescopes. 
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with somcc^irpenccr^s tools, bringing up the number of 
ItCTllS to idS, 

The list of Presents was of 109 varieties, but these 
must be regdrded as ^ form of oitchange. [c is of 
little use to offer a. nomad a shilling if be has nowhere 
to spend it, and the reading of Mr Care/s wanderings 
had shown me that he failed sametimes to get pro¬ 
visions from the nomids for money, whereas broad¬ 
cloth or lea would have effected his poirpose^ 

I wBis fortunate enough before starting to make the 
acquaintance: of Mr Carey’s brotherj who showed me 
the list of articles he Itad sent out for presentii. Thus 
guided, and on the introduction of my friend Mr 
Stapiey, of London Wall, to a wholesale house in the 
City, 1 was able to get a considerable store of useful 
articles in cutlery, cheap jewellery and watches, optical 
Instruments, fancy stationery, photographs, flageolets 
and musical boxes, and toys. 

The publications for distribution shall be mentioned 
hereafter, but it may he readily believed that the 
unpacking and re-arrangensent of the foregoing in 
Kuldja gave me plenty of occupation, besides which 1 
had sundry visits to receive and calls to make. One 
ancient inbahitant, a blind native, having heard of the 
coming of the English traveller, brought something to 
show me which he evidently deemed ntysterious and 
almost priceless. It was borne by a young man in tt 
box wrapped in. a handkerchief. 

On being opened, the box was found to contain u 
wooden figure, the remaining space being filled with 
rice to prevent breakage. The said wooden figure, 
11 inches long, was a fair representation of a. man with 
a flat Mongol face, ajul ibis the owner would have us 
believe had grown in the ground In its present shape. 
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He would like to be favoured! with an explanation by 
the learned cravelltr. The learned traveller suggested 
oarvingf and opened his knife to oxaniLne the image.. 

The old mariH hearing this, was horrified, and begged 
him to desist. Whether he really wanted! eKplanalion^ 
or expectotl to be offered thousands of roubles for his 
treasure, I ara uncertain J but on the matter being 
mentioned to a Chinese servaiit on the premises, he 
said thiit siiijtlar objects were someiitnes discovered 
in Kansu, and were looked upon as presaging great 
misfortune to the potions by whom they were found, I 
am afraid the old man thought me lacking [ii appre¬ 
ciation of his treasure, for which 1 did not even make 
him an offer. 

On my previous visit to Kuldja I bad found 65 
Chinese Roman Catholics, who htid been de]?rivcd of 
their Litissionary and his priestly functions for j 7 years. 
They were still holding On, however, and Risked me 
for ;l service, which I gave. My visit was still reinein- 
bered, and since then missionaries from the Ortus 
country had arrived, to whom I w;is taken to be 
introduced. I found two priests oniy—M, de Deken, 
a Belgian, and M. Stccnctnaimj a Hollander—lhcir 
Superior being expected to arrive shortly from EuroiJc 
with more missionerLe:^ us recruits.* 

I did not gather that the number of adherents i^ud 
much increased, being still less than a hundred ; but 
their chapel was so enUirgcd that I should not have 
recognised il. A photograph of the Congregation wiis 
given me, with M. de Deken seated in the centre. 1 

* The M. de DeliiCD LafonDtd mi: iStjJ, eoafibccc] gf 4 

eupcrloT wiLii fh-c lutbority of Ji Vi«ir ApoFtalic, srd four 
hiivirtp ftl« » station art! pOnnAggnt rtaidtncc OTTumjf the Kalnuiks on 
th< hanka oflbc rilvet Kkah. 
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dintil with the niisaiotisiries, md received much kindness 
at cheir hands, in the wi^y of inccrprebitionj and help 
in making local purchases. 1 was, therelbre» the more 
glad to ask their acceptance of some copies of the 
Gospeb Jti Kahnuk for a small mission I uuderetood 
they had in the upper part of the Hi valley, as well as 
to help the expected recruits in the study of the 
language. I added also sotne mapSp fancy biacuits, 
and quinine. 

They found it very desirable, it seetnotl. to know a 
little of Tiicdidne, since they were not Infrequently 
applied to In cases of Chinese women who had 
attempted suicide by an over-dose of opium. In Suclt 
cases they Invatiably administered a dose of strong 
coffee, and with success in moat cases. Nor were 
these the only cases in which their interference was 
sojnetimes sernght, since during our stay they were 
sheltering one of their female adherents from a man 
who claimed her as hts wife. 

It was an instance of ehild-marriago. The woman 
was the daughter of a must respectable Chinese 
Christian, who was acting as secretary at the Russian 
Consulate. This man, who remembered my first 
coming, and now did some Chinese writing for me, 
had betrothed his child to a boy who was then a 
proiessing Chriaiian, but had since lapsed and become 
a disreputable chajacter. Her parents did not now 
wish to give him their daughter. Unfortunately, 
however, in China the law of child-marriage obtains, 
and, provided the agreement bo duly registered, the 
corstract holds when the parties come of age. 

In the present instance the affianced husband 
threatened to come with a rabble, worthless as 
himself, and take the girl by force, in anticipation 
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whereof, and wtlli the sanction of another odious Jaw 
in China, he had sold his wife to a mandarin. The 
missionaries, therefore, had been, asked to interfere, 
and were giving the girl asylum, so that the ntission- 
house was in a minor state of siege. It was hoped 
the giri might be smuggled away i and the case 
perhaps throws light upon the charge I have heard 
brought against Roman missionaries in China geiier- 
tdJy, that they interfere in politics. Sf SO, one cannot 
but Sympathise with their efforts to avert from their 
adherents the effects of such JegisiatiO'n. 

I caonot, however, ei^tenuate another practice among 
Roman missionaries that has come under my notice, who, 
wlien mothers bring to them skit children for medicine, 
iksk whether the pi^rent wouid not also like a. good 
prayer said over the child. Consent, cif eourse, is 
given without knowing what is to be done, the child 
is Sjaptlsed, and an additional name entered on tbc 
register, which, even if in keeping with the op^ts- 
operaittm view of the sacrament. Eg hardly consistent 
with Christian straightforwardness- 

The Roman mlssion'honse is situated on the out* 
skirts of the town. The road to it goes through the 
Chinese quarter, in which ig a Buddhist temple with an 
entrance of hrick, through an arched gateway CitTved 
at the top and ornaitlented with dragons. There is also 
tl Chinese bazaar, with abundance of running water 
near and nurobcis of ducks, with which the Chinese 
are delighted. In this quanter 1 made acquaintance 
with several features of Chinese life and nuimicri that 
were new to me. 

On my second day in the town there passed through 
the streets the local maiglstrate, preceded by his retinue, 
the foremost of whom, carried gtmgs or nlusi tal instru- 
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meDts. NeKt came lictors ^wiili whips Co deaf the way, 
and execuliwei's carrying their instruments of pynisih- 
mcrtt. Then came several secretaries and attendants, 
one of them carrying a sort of umbrella which had 
been presented as a mark of api^reciation by the people; 
and. lastly, the great man himself, In a little bird-cage 
sort of cart, the procession being closed by one or two 
mounted guards. The instruments of punishment 
attracted my attention, and set me longing for sidditiona 
10 my prison curiosicits. 

Upon communicjiting my wishes to M- Bornennann, 
and requesting that he would usk for a sot on my 
behalf he replied, " Oh, no, no; that is not the way 
herd If you merely ask, you imiy wait long enough i 
the better way is to command." Whichever he did, 
in a day or two there were re;idy for me three Chinese 
batons or staves and a whip, facsimiles of those in local 
use. The largest of the staves was about the length 
of a broom-handle, but rather thicker, and spatulated 
at one end. 

It Is used for administering from 6o to iOO blotvs 
on the thighs of soldiers and the worst of crimin:Js. 
The smallest instrument is perhaps half the lengthy of 
the foregoing, and lighter, and is used for spatting 
men on the hands, or beating women {on the abdomen 
when not pregnant) with from lo to 50 blows. The 
weight of these staves was prescribed, it was said, with 
great nicety by Chinese law; and, in addition to 
beating with these large or smaJl rods, three other 
kinds of punishment were mentioned—namely, tem¬ 
porary and permanent ejcile, and eJcecution. Temporary 
exile was said to last from one to four-and‘a-h^lf years, 
whilst permanent exile Implied moving the offender 
from ^lOQO to 4,000 or more from home. 
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In tbiu mHCLcr of the stivtxs imd stmihir tociil matters 
M, BorneiitJinn weis very' serviceable j imd not maii}r 
days after Our return from Suiting [ had to ask his 
assistance again with the Chinese authorsiies, in pro¬ 
spect of a change of routen brought about as follows. 

1 have inti mated that from the outset Mr Hudson 
Taylor was kind enough to offer that one of the China 
Inland Mission agents should accompany me aa inter* 
preter, and the first meeting-place thought of was 
Hami. Wlien, however, a letter was given me from 
the Chinese Legation in London, to the Govfinlor- 
GencraJ at Urumtsi* it seemed better for purposes of 
translation to make that phtce the point of mectingj 
which w;is accordingly done, and plans laid for me to 
arrive there by J unc i st- 

f have explained how delay of b.!^gitgc made me 
n month behind, in consequence of which my inter- 
preterf not finding me i\t Urunitsij had come forward 
CO Kuldja, arriving a day or two before me. Cincum- 
stancesj however, with him had altered, so’ that within 
a few hours of our meeting he told me that he had 
given up all hope of getting into Tibetj and intimated 
that he would like to return to Kansu, instead of 
going to Kashgar. 

He said that ix. little war had broken out between 
British India and the 'ribctans, and that to aiteiiipt 
to enter the country now was to Jly in the face of 
Pro-vidcncc; which seemed, 1 confess, not altogether 
unreasonable. Nest, as he came along, lie hatl been 
inquiring as to the number and character of the Chinese 
inhabitants of Kashgar and the neighbouring towns ; 
had learned chat they were comparatively few, and 
chief y snldiftrs. who were not of a reading class, and 
therefore not likely to profit much by our distribution 
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of the: Scriptures. Ht had Etccocdingly macle up bis 
mind at Urunitsi, before tiiaeting me, that it ivas 
incKpijidlcnt for him to go, as he thought my Torhi 
interpreter would suffice. 

This information concerning the military character 
of the Chine-se population afterwards proved correct: 
but, as a third reason, he went on to state that, since 
he originally expressed his willingness to go, his family 
circumstances had changed, and that he did not wish 
to be absent another winter. Tf, therefore, after this, 
I still determined to go to Kashgar, he would accom¬ 
pany me to Urumtsi, and thence continue his way 
homewards, leaving me to turn westwards. 

This J determined at fir^i to do, and had asked 
letters of the authorities at Suiting; but before they 
arrived a fresh obstacle had arisen. I have said in 
my introduction that T had a oorreEpondcnt who, I 
hoped, might accompany me as Turk! interpreter, 
giving the niission the benefit of his medical ski If 
He was at that time in 'I'ashhend without employment, 
being unqualified to practise for lack of a Russian 
diploma ; and in answer to my letter proposing ternts, 
etc., he promptly telegraphed " Yes.'^ 

but between this and the date of our meeting the 
circumstances of both of us had altered. Ho hrwl 
niigrated to Kuldja, and wiis established in what he 
considered a good practice ; whilst 1, after an interview 
with Prjcvalsky in St Petersburg, and a letter from 
Mr Carey, to which I shall allude presently, foresaw 
that [ should not need to winter in Chinese Turkistan, 
and that my journey round the viilEey must be too 
rapid to allow of working s medical mission. When, 
therefore, after what passed between me and ,my 
Chinese interpreter, to which I need not refer in detail. 
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iny expected 'I’urki interprecer asked to be released 
from his engaf^ement, 1 consented- 

Tfils step subsequently proved a right one> and not 
to be regretted i but there is no hiding the fact chat for 
the moinent I was in a cornerj and that an anxious one. 
Apparently circumstances vvere against me : In reality 
they were In nty favour. I had now to consider very 
Carefully and prayerfully what was to be done. To gn 
back couid not be thought of By what route, then, 
forward ? 

The possibilkles of proceeding by one of the moun¬ 
tain roads had already crossed my mind soon after 
reaching Kuldja, first on hearing that the high road 
was infested by robbers—a not very serious hitidrancc.i 
since the authorities had promised me an escort. 
Worse, however, was the rumour chat, owing to the 
lateness of the season, the melting aaows on the moun¬ 
tains htjd swollen the rivtcs and rendered some of 
them impassable, so that we might be detained for 
days, and even weeks ; and this was a very serious con¬ 
sideration for one already a month behind, who fore¬ 
saw thpLC Itc must hurry round Knshgaria if he iv^ts to 
escape over the mountains before the passes were 
blocked. The resignatiotifhowevcrj of my Tiirki inter¬ 
preter put a quietus on chc route vid Uninitsi, for to 
try and make my way during a three months' journey 
thence to Kashgar without an efficient interpreter 
either into Chino-sc or Turk! was out of the question. 

The remaining routes from Kuldja to Chinese 
Turkistan were three i first, that by which Frjovalsky 
proceeded, up the Fli valley nnd over the mountains to 
KarcshEir. Another way was to return to jarkend and 
proceed to Isaik-Kul, and thence over the 13edal Pass 
to Uah'Turfan ; or the more frequented pfith fittchor 
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west by Narin to Kashgar. But this meant leaving 
unvisited neiirly all the towns of Northern Kashgaria. 

The third and shortest route was up the Tekes valley, 
and over the Muzart, or Ice Pass, to Aksu, and of this 
I knew only the statement of Kostenko that no 
European had ever gone its entire length; and that, 
according to native statements and a Chinese geo¬ 
grapher of the last century, the Piiss was depicted as 
something frightful. 

No Asiatic of note, that I am aware of, had crossed 
it since Hiuen Tsiang, the Buddhist monk of the 
seventh century, who described the mountains as steep, 
dangerous, and reaching to heaven, with snows piled 
up since the creation; where the eyes were blinded 
with glare, and even fur garments penetrated by icy 
coldness, the pot being cooked as well as the sleep¬ 
ing mat spread on the very ice itself, and by reason 
thereof 12 or 14 of his company, besides cattle, were 
starved and frozen to death. 

Hence it seemed to me doubtful whether, supix>sing 
I decided on the Ice Pass, I should find any one to 
accompany me; but when, at a christening feast in 
the house of M. Romanadt, M. Uspensky told me he 
thought he knew a man who would go, I replied, half 
defiantly, that I should like to see him. 

Accordingly, on the same day, one of the Con.sul’s 
interpreters brought to me a certain Osman Bai Yusup 
AH, or the last two words Russianised into Yusupayeff, 
a native of Marghilan, in Khokand, a fine, handsome 
man of perhaps 40, who, during the rebellion under 
Yakub Khan, had been commander of 100 men. 

Me, in answer to my question whether he had 
cros.scd the Muzart, said he had done so more than 
20 times. Upon my speaking of the difficulties of the 
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ice, he replied that the only thing he feared just then 
was the swollen rivers during June, July, and August, 
but he was willing to make the attempt. 

It was, of course, an important consideration with 
me, how this change of plan would affect the main 
object of my mission, and careful consideration seemed 
to show that it need do so less than at first sight might 
appear. The American Bible Society had sent from 
Shanghai, to my intended Chinese interpreter, three 
boxes of Scriptures for me, or, in case we failed to meet, 
to be distributed by himself. One box was left at his 
house for lack of room in his cart, another was left at 
Urumtsi to be called for on the return journey, and 
the third brought forward and partially distributed 
during my first visit to Suiting. 

Of the Scriptures brought from the East, about 
nineteen-twentieths were Chinese, and therefore suit¬ 
able for Urumtsi and the towns on the northern road 
where the Chinese jxjpulations predominate, whilst of 
Scriptures brought by me, four-fifths were in Western 
lan^ages. and therefore needed for the Turkish in¬ 
habitants of Chinese Turkistan. 

Accordingly, I suggested to the interpreter that if in 
returning he would distribute his books along the 
towns north of the Tian Shan, and perhaps make 
u ddlour southwards to Karashar to distribute some 
among. the Kalmuks (for which purpose I had copies 
to spare), whilst I, beginning at Aksu, with my Turkish 
and Chinese books, went all round the valley to Khotan, 
then we .should separately cover almost all the ground 
we had thought to go over in company. 

But what w.as I to do for an interpreter? To find a 
man who spoke Turki, or even Chine.se and Russian, 
might not be so difficult—M. de Dekcn knew a 
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Kalmuk who spoke Taranchi, Chinese, and Russian— 
but to get, at Kuidja, a Turki or Chinese who spoke 
English or even French was a very hard matter. 

I would fain have persuaded M. Bomcmann to 
accompany me to Kashgar, or, say, to Aksu, on the 
assumption that he needed a holiday; and he would 
gladly have come, but he had buried in the grounds of 
the Consulate his first child, and now another was 
shortly expected, and he could not leave home. 1 
knew of a European, last heard of at Kashgar, who 
spoke the necessary languages, but how to communicate 
with him quickly enough was a puzzle. 

In fact, the whole a^ir taxed my faith and ingenuity 
not a little. I should not have dreamed of penetrating 
Chinese Turkistan unless, before leaving England, or, 
at farthest, European Russia, 1 had seen my way to 
efficient interpreters. But Gideon’s army had to be 
lessened, and so had my forces to be reduced. I had 
a secret confidence that, my inteqireters being taken 
away, anothcT would be provided, and it prc.scnily 
appeared that all had been wisely predestined, though 
the interval of uncertainty was to me a jjainful trial of 
faith, and for three days made me ill. 

Thinking over the matter very carefully on the 
morning after seeing Osman Bai, I remembered 
three |)ersons to whom I might telegraph—namely, 
M. Oshanin of Tashkend and M. Gourdet of Viemy, 
both of whom would about this time be free from 
their scholastic duties; and, thirdly, the young soldier 
who had interpreted for me at Jarkend. l*o each 
of these I sent a telegram, and once more started 
for Suiting, to lay my changje of phms before the 
authorities. 

I was lodged on this occasion at the Russian post- 
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hoilsc, which had a fine large garden with first-ripe 
apricots, and a running stream delightful for bathing. 
Some Chinese Roman Catholics of the place called 
on us, which involved a return visit to some of 
their houses. I saw likewise what seemed to be 
the principal religious building of the town, and, on 
asking its puqx>se, was variously answered that it 
was a temple and a theatre. Perhaps it was both, 
for the heathen Chinese are great believers in the 
alliance of Church and Stage, build them close 
together, and frequently turn from one to the 
other. 

Before the p*ai fang, or roofed gateway, were 
erected two masts, usually seen before yametts or 
mandarins’ offices, with something like bird-cages 
towards the top—emblems, I believe, of authority— 
but within these gates the temple itself was rather 
in.significant. The only noteworthy features about 
it were the yellow tiling, such as one sees in abun¬ 
dance in Peking, and the carved ridges and eaves of 
the roof. 

Calling upon Mattie on the evening of our arrival, 
I presented him with a watch and chain, which seemed 
to stimulate his interest in my affairs, and next morn¬ 
ing he brought the paper now ready for my route t'/rf 
Urumtsi. Notice, he said, had been sent all idong the 
road to have soldiers ready for my escort, and it would 
cause some difficulty, he implied, to reverse this, but 
he hoped that a change of route might be arranged 
for; and I offered, if necessary, to pay for messengers 
to countermand orders. 

We heard no more on that day, or the ne.xt ; but 
the day after we breakfasted <4^in with Kah, Mattie 
also being a guest. On this occ<ision Ivah mixed a 
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dish of macaroni for me, and helped his guests 
generally with his fingers. Another insuincc of 
Chinese manners was the calling for a large swan’s 
quill—his toothpick—after which he rinsed his mouth, 
and told me that he gave me such a good reception 
because 1 was so well and worthily recommended. 

Whether my change of route excited suspicion I 
do not know, but 1 was closely questioned on the 
subject Kah’s astonishment had been a good deal 
excited, I perceived, on our present visit, at two men 
being able to come from the opposite ends of the earth 
and meet at a given time at Kuldja. Moreover, the 
Chinese authorities arc not very fond of foreigners 
prying about in the interior, as Mr Carey had fre¬ 
quently found when wishing to diverge from the 
highway in Chinese Turkistan. 

1 feared, therefore, at first that difficulties might be 
raised. The Tsian-Tstun seemed to know little about 
the newly proposed route, and professed to be doubtful 
of my safety. Uut here my good friend Kah came to 
the rescue, saying he would be responsible for that, 
seeing the nomad Kalmuks were under his jurisdiction 
as far as the glacier, up to which point should be 
provided for me at seven stations a tent, brick tea, 
and mutton daily; whilst, beyond, he would despatch 
one I'chSai Kuan, a controller, to ;isk the .authorities 
there to send men to meet me, and he added that 
I should perhaps meet him coming back. 

In addition to this kindness, he volunteered a favour 
of which I thought not lightly, to send a letter to 
Kashgar for me to the Russian Consul to aid in 
getting jui interpreter, siiying that I was a stranger, 
and must be helped as far its possible. There was, 
in fact, but one drawback to all these kindnesses, 
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and that only one of delay. I Wiis infonned that, 
when in about five days my paixrrs were reiidy, I 
must again come to Suiting formidly to thank the 
Tsian-Tsiuu, and to be escorted out of the town 
with drums beating and banners Hying. 

We therefore returned to Kuldja, where, in answer 
to my telegrams, I found that iny inteqjreter at Jarkend 
was willing to go, and suggested my asking i>ermission 
of Governor-General Kolpakovsky. When at Jarkend 
this young soldier had told me he w;is exiled thither 
"pour une petite fatUe"\ but when at Kuldja I learnt 
that this petite faute was Nihilism, it seemed so ex¬ 
tremely improbable that he would be allowed over 
the frontier, whence he might invite the authorities 
to catch him again if they knew how, that I thought 
it useless to trouble General Kolpakovsky in the 
nuitter, but wrote at once a full letter to M. Petrovsky 
at Kashgar, disking him to send the man 1 wanted, or 
if not him, then if possible another, to meet me at 
Aksu, or, better still, on the southern side of the 
Muzart Pass. 

Final arrangements were now taken in hand. 
Wheel traffic on the Muzart route was out of the 
question, and my native cart was therefore sold, 
with the vicious horse—both at a loss, of course—to 
Abu Kadair, the Russian Aksakal, whose house, cis 
that of a rich native, I visited outside the town. 
There we saw two birkuts, or eagles, trained for 
hunting, one of which had cost him /^lO. My 
tarantass was handed over to the postal authorities, 
who, in deference to iny letter from the Postmaster- 
General, undertook to forward the vehicle free of 
cost to Samarkand, putting the post-bags inside and 
using it as a mail-cart. 
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I despatched also by post some of my books no 
longer needed and more specimens to Batoum, to 
be forwarded to England, and was helped not a little 
in the packing of boxes by my landlord’s son, who 
was in weakly health, fond of carpentering, and was 
greatly delighted iit a present of tools. 



A TATMI WOMAN. 


My Uindlord was a Nogai Tatar, whose wile could 
rciid. I talked from time to time with her, and saw 
something of her son’s wife, also am inmate of our 
premises, but without children. I gave several pieces 
of jewellery to the two women, and the elder, on 
leaving home for a visit before my departure, as 
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she bade me farewell, expressed great satisfaction 
at having entertained an Englishman. 

On the Sunday following came a message from 
Mattie that my passport was ready, written in 
Chinese, Manchu, and Taranchi, as also two soldiers 
and two Kalmuk and Manchu interpreters, and I 
was desired to come to Suiting at once. We started, 
therefore, at five o'clock next morning, taking some 
quinine I hiid promised Mattie, who, next day, 
breakfasting again with Kah, gave me a letter of 
introduction to his relative at Kashgar. 

I tisked Mattie's and Kah’s acceptance of some 
Kalmuk Scriptures, and I had before offered to the 
latter some hosiery and jewellery, in return for which, 
I suppose, he now gave me two tins of tea and two 
boxes of sweets. After this it transpired that I w;is 
to be excused the drum-and-fiag arrangement, and 
I left with four men attendants for Kuldja. 

This was not quite the last I saw of the Chinese 
officials, for, on the next day, Mattie came to Kuldja 
with the Tchyan, or adjutant, from the General Chang, 
about whom more anon. He now sent me a present 
of two pieces of satin, two tins of tea, and a fan. 1 
was then free to start again. 


CHAPTER XV. 

/■■/iOi/ KULDJA TO THB PASS OP CHAPCHAL. 

Canvan travel by horie*; M. Uonicniann and bi« linguistic abiU' 
ties, so8.~Cafavan leader and oegotiations; Text of contract, tio.— 
Departure from Kuldja, ait.—Swollen coodition of river; Escort 
of four, 313.—Jing's pretensions; Whipping the ferryman, 114.— 
The Hi, and how crossed; Bivouac, and departure next mom* 
ing, 115.— Ptrsmtul of caravan, si6.—A Sibo village; Solon 
colonists, aty.—Reception at Kalmuk encampment, ai8.—Shooting 
grouse, and ride to Damarchi; Tarancbi inhabitants, tip.—Hospi¬ 
tality at Damarchi; Ride along the Uaun-Tau Mountains, ato.— 
Arrival at gorge of Chapchal, tar. 

C ARAVAN travelling by horses was new to me, 
and in making arrangements I was obliged to 
throw myself once more on the kindness of M. Borne- 
mann, to whose house Osman Bai, my caravan ^as 4 t, 
or Icitder, was summoned. Osman spoke Turki, 
Persian, and, it was said, a little Chinese. 

How many languages more M. Bornemann spoke I 
have never discovered ; but, when paying him a visit 
one morning, he called my attention, by way of illus¬ 
trating the polyglot character of the place, to the fact 
that the seven persons there chanced to be in his room 
at that moment each represented a different nationality 
and .spoke in a different language—namely, English, 
Belgian, Russian, Chinese, Manchu, Nogai Tatar, and 
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Kalinuk—all residents in Kuldja, I suppose, except 
myself and the Kalmuk, .who was a Torgout Khan, 
come in from a remote part of the district. He was 
well dressed, but not so superbly arrayed as another 
Kalmuk Khan whose photograph I possess, and named 
Van, in Baratola, north of S^ram-Nor. I fancy M. 
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liornemnnn could converse with them all; and, in fiict, 
he seemed to be a thoroughly capable man, working as 
hard as if the welfare of the whole Consular establish¬ 
ment depended upon him. 

He helped me to question Osman Bai, according to 
whom it seemed that the journey from Kuldja to Aksu 
was a mutter of 12 days, travelling light; but with 
vou I. 14 
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baggage it was about i8 days. If each horse Cfirried 
only 2 cwt, it might be clone in 15 clays; but with the 
mriximum of 2J cwt each, then 20 days would be re¬ 
quired. His first price wj»s ios. for each horse. He 
would be responsible for keeping the baggage dry from 
rain, but not from being wetted in crossing rivers, nor 
for loss if washed away. 

Upon being asked whether, if I wished it, he would 
continue the journey to Kashgar, he assented, but 
desired to put in a clause to the effect that he should 
not be required personally to enter the town of Aksu. 
This aroused suspicion, and M. Bornemann, after a 
good deal of cross-questioning, elicited that Osman 
owed many debts, and feared to show himself in the 
town, lest his horses should be seized for payment 
In such an event what would become of my baggage ? 
M. Bornemann, however, anticipated no danger on that 
score, and said that for such men to be in debt was 
quite usual; and, having discovered that one of Osman’s 
principal creditors was the Russian Aksakal at Aksu, 
added that a letter should be written to this man to 
protect me from annoyance. M. Bornemann then 
wrote the letter, which he delivered to me. and drew 
up an excellently franted contract, in Russian and 
Turki, for the caravan bashi and me to sign.* 

* Tliic 7th day of July, 1888, 1, the undenigned Sart of Aodijan, 
Osman Bai yus«ipA}rcff, have mnde this contract with the Englisli 
traveUcT Doctor Lansdell, as follows:— 

I. 1, Oaman Bai, engage to convey Dr Lanadcll, with his servants 
and baggage, from Kuldja to Aksu in 1$ days, c.Tclusive of those days 
on which Dr Lansdell may wish not to travel. 

>. I engage to provide 15 horses required for the baggage, which 
wei^s ton. 

3. On the journey I engage, at my own coat, to provide wdiat ia 
nccesaaiy for myself, three assistants, and my horses. 

4. I further engage, during the journey, to protect from injury, rain, 
or other accidents the laid baggage. 
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Osman promised to be ready in three days, and 
thought that a convoy of two or three Kalmuks from 
the Chinese authorities, if not absolutely needful, was, 
at any rate, desirable, for the sake of prestigre. He 
also readily agreed to my resting on Sundays, or, in 
fact, when I liked, and said there Wcis so much pasture 
on the way that it would be unnecessary to take com 
for the horses. 

Joseph, however, did not approve of my animals 
being thus treated, and purchased 3} cwt of barley, 
and for himself and fellow-servant 200 loaves or cakes 
of native bread; also for me ten chickens at i\d. each, 
and a quantity of fresh white bread, from the one man 
in the town who could make it—the last of its kind 
I was destined to see for many a day. To these were 
added some onions, and, thanks to an official in the 
Post Office, some potatoes. 

At last, on Thursday, July 26th, came the day of 
departure. I called to say good-bye at the Post 

5. In case of Uie death of any of my horses, I engage to replace the 
same immediately. 

6. For custody and transport of the baggage, I have agreed to accept 
for each horse, from Kuldja to Aksn, i&r.—that is, £13 lor. in all 

j. If Dr Lansdcll should be satisfied with me daring this journey, I 
will engage to conv'cy him. his servaots and baggage, from Aksu to 
Kashgar, in 16 days, for payment at the rate of four Uanj' silver for each 
horse. 

S. Dr Lansdcll is bound to give me his final decision not later than a 
day and a halfs Joutn^ on this side of Aksu. 

9. If 1 should undertake to convey Dr Lansdcll from Aksu to Kash¬ 
gar, this agreement is to be binding for that journey also. 

I a On signing this agreement 1 have received 75 roubles; 15 roubles 
more arc to be paid to mo od arriving within a day and a halfs journey 
from Aksu, and the remaining 35 roubles on arriving there. 

The Andijan Sart Osman Bai Yusupayeff being unable to write, I, 
Diamat'm Tadjitovitch, have signed tor him at his personal request. 

'Ihis fith July, t8S8, the Imperial Russian Consulate certifies the 
above, etc.— (Sign€^ and scaUd) V. USPXNSKV, 
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Office and the Consulate, and also bade farewell to 
my intended Chinese interpreter, who was on the 
point of starting for Kansu, and to my other intended 
interpreter, whom the European inhabitants were well 
pleased should remain behind. 

Indeed, they had looked upon me all along as some¬ 
what of a shcepstcalcr for wishing to take away the 
only medical man they had within 8o miles, and their 
appreciation of the doctor was shared by his Chinese 
and Tyrkish patients. My landlord was amiable in 
settling up, not exacting in his charges, and in return 
for my European presents gave me a Chinese body- 
girdle or purse, together with his dog “ Kara Beg," or 
*' Black Prince," which had become attached to us, and 
might, 1 thought, be useful to sleep in my tent. 

The landlord's son evinced kindly feelings on my 
departure, and mounted his horse to make one of a 
cavalcade to conduct me out of the town, as did also 
several of the‘native inhabitants, including, I think, 
some of the interpreters at the Consulate, The caval¬ 
cade was joined also by M, Stcenemann and M. de 
Dcken, the latter mounted on a war-horse which 
formerly belonged to General Kaufmann, and could 
still, for not too long a spurt, go splendidly. 

M. de Dcken would fain have made a holiday of 
it, he said, and accompanied me as far as the glacier, 
but in the absence of his ecclesiastical superior did not 
like to leave M. Steenemann alone.* 

It was about noon when I " placed my foot in the 
stirrup,” as Tamerlane used to say, and went forth to 

* M. de Deken fan* aince made a more famous journey thraogh 
Karashar, and paat Lob-Nor, into Tibet towards Lasaa, and thence 
throu^ Western China to Tongking, in company with M. Bonvalot 
and Prince Heoiy of OHcans. 
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encounter the difficulties of an unpremeditated route 
into Chinese Turkistan. Osman Bai’s horses were 
at grass on the other side of the river, to which 
the baggage was to be taken in carts, whilst our 
cavalcade took a roundabout way of some two hours. 

I cannot speak, as we made our way across the 
grassy vidley, of gilded domes flashing in the sunlight, 
or of cathedral spires or minarets growing dim in the 
rear, unless it be the minaret of the Dungan Mosque, 
which, Muhammadan though it be, is built in purely 
Chinese style, and for a photograph is the finest build¬ 
ing in the town. 

The waters of the river being swollen by the melting 
snow of the neighbouring mountains, the usual place 
of crossing was not available, nor, when we arrived, 
was the ferry-boat visible. We had, therefore, to 
scramble down a bank, perhaps 40 feet high, and 
patiently wait in the shade. 

1 may now introduce to the reader my escort of 
four. Two of them, Koo-Kah (Chief) and Tcho-gJih, 
were guards, and armed, the former being reputed a 
mighty hunter, and therefore of prospective use in 
procuring game. A third, Tor>jee, was a tall, stout, 
good-natured, broad-faced, ethnological nondescript, 
at home in Chinese, Taranchi, Solon, Sibo, and 
Kirghese; whilst the fourth, though the smallest in 
stature, was, in his own opinion certainly, the greatest 
of all. This Jing-jee-tai spoke Manchu, Chinese, 
Kulmuk, Sibo, Solon, Taranchi, and Kirghese—in fact, 
*' a man of seven tongues." 

The first two were servants of Kah, the last two 
hailed from the 'J'sian-Tsiuu, Jing being on his per¬ 
sonal staff, and of such im|)ortance. he would have me 
to understand, that he nurely left his master's presence. 
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For ordinary travellers, he said, two or three Kalmuks 
were told off, and there was an end of it; but in the 
present instance the Tsiait-Tsiun had said that this 
English traveller was a very great man, and that Jing 
accordingly should accom|>any him I 

In keeping with his pretensions Jing soon began 
to show his authority, and after we had been waiting 
about three hours, I heard a great shouting from the 
top of the cliff above. Presently the ferry-boat arrived, 
out of which they dragged the ferryman near to where 
I was sitting, Jing the while vociferating loudly and 
making a great to-do. Next the boatman wiis ordered 
to lie down and be bctiten, which the lubberly fellow 
immediately did. One man sat on his head and 
another on his feet. Then Jing told off one of his 
men as lictor, and to kindle his enthusiasm administered 
one or two cuts across his back, after which the 
delinquent boatman received the allotted number of 
stripes. 

All this was “ Greek " to me, until it appeared that 
the boatman had not come so quickly os he ought when 
allied by Jing. But he was not killed, within a great 
many inches, for the lash of the whip fell well beyond 
the culprit’s back on to the ground. He seemed, 
moreover, on getting up to be little hurt, and my 
impression is that the whole thing was got up by Jing 
us a demonstration of his zeal on my behalf. The 
ferryman at all events seemed to have regained his 
equanimity when I gave him a present on reaching 
the other side of the river. 

The width of the Hi at Kuidja is variously stated at 
500 and 700 feet, the latter being the width of the 
Thames at low-water at London Bridge. But the 
breadth evidently varies greiitly according to the season. 
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and crossing the stream now was a very different 
matter from doing so in September 1882 ; so that 1 
doubt whether London Bridge, if placed at our dis- 
posiil, would have taken us more than halfway over. 
Kostenko gives the depth of the river at Kuidja from 
3 to 30 feet, and its velocity from 2 to 4 miles per hour. 

All these conditions were now, I suppose, at their 
highest, the summer heat having set in, and we pre- 
|xired for crossing as for a voyage. The baggage and 
the saddle-horses were brought on board, whilst the 
sumpters swam across attached to the boat. There was, 
first of all, a certain amount of towing up-stream, the 
tow-ropes being fastened to the stumps of the horses’ 
tails, which the men of the pUicc did not seem to 
think cruel. Then we rowed into mid-str«un, and 
were carried by the torrent a long way down-stream to 
the opposite bank. 

What with waiting for the ferrj' and embiirking and 
disembarking bagg.ige and horses, the day w:u> now 
far spent, and Osman Bai projx>scd that we should 
bivouac in the grassy meadows alongside the river, he 
always having an eye, as I afterwards found, to food 
for the horses. 

The escort declared themselves bound to go forward 
a few miles disunt to their appointed station, though 
they sigreed, if 1 wished to go no farther, to come 
again early in the morning. I elected, therefore, to 
stick to the baggage and spend the first night on the 
bank of the Hi within sound of its waters, a small tent 
being improvised just large enough to shelter me; the 
rest slept in the open. 

Before sunrise next morning—that is, soon after 
three o’clock—the men were astir, and so was I at 
4.15, to observe the temperature in my tent to be 70“. 
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By seven o’clock they had finished shoeing 17 horses, 
after which packing and loading 65 parcels took up 
two hours more, and then we made a start. 

Seeing a m;m going off In the opjDosite direction, I 
learned that he had accompanied Osman Bai thus fur 
to help him gratuitously in shoeing the horses, and 
was now returning to Kuldja. This I thought a 
neighbourly act, gave him a present, and then, all 
outsiders having depiirted, turned to look at the 
personiul of my caravan. 

" Your humble servant ” was dressed in a drab drill 
suit, leathern leggings, and black felt hat. His saddle, 
new from Long Acre and made to order, had holsters, 
—left, for a small biscuit-box and enamelled bottle for 
cold tea ; right, a revolver and space to spare for small 
etceteras. Behind my right leg was suspended, in a 
case made by Joseph, a double-barrelled gun,, and 
behind the left leg a saddle-bag with waterproof coat 
and a book to read ; whilst behind the saddle was 
a valise, in which could be carried telescope, field- 
glasses, clinometer, and sundry other instruments and 
necessaries. 

Next in rank came Joseph, dressed in European 
costume, with rifle on shoulder and revolver in belt, 
of both of which he was proud. Stowed away on and 
about his saddle were numerous travelling requisites 
and little comforts for me, which he knew well how to 
puck and carry. 

Third came Amin Agha as groom. He had signed, 
or rather put his mark (something like a cross-bow), to 
;m jigreement to accomixiny me to Kiishgar at the 
rate of 30^. a month and his food, which was about 
three times the amount he would receive whilst stii- 
tionary in Kuldja, without subsistence. Amin was 
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dressed like i; TarinricVsii Save that he wore u new and 
rather Chinese-looking hat. He was inounted t>Ji his 
owji horse, fairly laden with etceteras before and 
behind. 

We three for a ionfj distance kept iji the rear. 
Osniiin Bai, with his brother and two assistaiiEs, 
Tokhta and Isinailj were dressed as Sarts, and had 
two extra horsts beyond the 15 agreed upon, so that 
they cdultl take turns in riding. 

Then came the four men of my escort, iind, lastly, 
aq old manj a shoeniakcr, who, hearing that I was 
going to Kashgar, had sonte days previously offered 
hla services ibr the rosul, which had been declined. 
He was now said to be going on his own responsibility, 
and, for Safety, to have joined my caravan. Now I 
had been wiirited against such hangers-on as not being 
2d ways <|iiite honest, and wasitt hrst disposed tu dismiss 
Idir i but Joseph pleaded that the man had on the 
previous evening made himself useful at licck; odd jobs, 
whereupon it wtis agreed that '■ the mullah," as he was 
called, should be hewor of wood and drawer of water 
to niy men, in return for wliich he would have the 
benefit of protection and sundry scraps of the servants' 
food. 

Thus we numbered in all 12 men and 2^ horses. 

After fording a branch of the 1H suffiieicntty decji to 
bring the luggage on some of the horses to within an 
inch of the water, and advsincing for perhaps an hnur 
away From the river, we marched through what I took 
to be Khair-Sumun of the Russian maps, eight miles 
south of Kuldja, a walleni Sibo village, perhaps the 
Same—.nt least very like—that I visited in iSSa. 

The Sibos and Solons were mi]Lt2try colonists from 
Manchuria and Daouria, the Sibos being settled south 
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of the river and the Solons on the north, Mjf friend 
Muttic was a Solon.* 

This walled vilhige was the sEation I prcsyitse we 
were expected to occupy on the previous evening. 
There was nothing in it to stop for now. so we merely 
passed through k by the straight roitd from wall to 
wnll, Jind arrived about two o'clock, after el five hours' 
inarch, Ebt a valley, the name of which (if it had one) 
wae given kite as Ghaljttt. 

Here there wtis a small Kahnuk encainpinent, with 
an empty tent set aptirt for me. Two chiefs, with 
buttons above their hats, came to pay their reapeetaj 
and presented a sheep for a feast hi my honour. In 
return they received two bricks of tea, or about double 
value. Subsequently I went the round of the tents, 
and distributed sweets to the children, a knife, key¬ 
ring, beads, Eind needles. 

Before leaving I also g^Lve away copies of the four 
Gospels in Kalmuk, I was not Sure any [>f the people 

‘ Ml dic Doken inFifTina ir.fi that ttio CtiircsiJ Oovfim iHfiTit, alwaya 
fL-ATtiLfi a Kirali; vi the KiMuiltus counbircd wiU, [ho MonfvlEj liiivx; 
fixitfid fi^Qin [fae p!a.laB at MAncIwnfi tbs Manfiliuti, Solofis., and 

or Hsi-po) la tl^c lb willeyr whilst the CJitnwc StubaTiimadiiifi of 
Ilij atticr tlieir l.-uit ra^lt, nviMi tnnBpartad to MaiKhiirlA. 

'I tifi Xtancliufl in III are divided injia tvi* clfiaaiifi. South oE (he river 
tkey idtiaiiic eight Erna1l and a.FO cnlUid SiboE- Ilia Siban spofik 

MiiiMihu and [he SLbfi diahcr, wkjeh i* not un«taratood by the odker 
the SolfiQE. Tvbo livfi noctk of the river, aoJ wbaafi Luvt'iaagc 
itandfi by IlUaLE', tbougli poBeuuin^ aerULlji aifluJliiziB. to Manjgol and 
MBUteke. 

A11 are lebPoc^rB, buL bound to lailitaiy vervicfi ntlho csIL of a ^enenl 
trtrti Piking. ManyoF llicir arceften, wlicn they arflvcd Ln Hi, were 
CtirEeliaus. '^Wc keow fl^ya M. do Doken, ^'two familicfl, at 

wbicEi Cbfi falkera, ^'ko bad been baptised At Peking, mad* tbelt 
ebJIdivn premise to wonkip rione tmt lltfi true 00 ( 1 ," 

Ab for the Mat>c1iiixe pt tke nortb^Bomctinvas CELUsd Maacb a Tatars— 
—they fire un Appimfibabtc, proud, nad arrogiTat, and aiLdaim to belong 
la th* Impcrlrd taoiLly. It is ftom amaagUiein the great naaodarlaEare 

cbeBeriiL 
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tijuld read, bijc I hoped the books might find their 
wEiy into the hiinds of some of their lanius. A few 
of Mrs Grtnike'ij illuminated text-cards in Kalmuk 
recoivod only scanty respect^ and were in some cases 
speedily cruLiipled and. sotlcth 

All of the tents looked squalid and miserable, to l>e 
accounted for perhaps by a rude spint-still which we 
got a glimpse of in one habitation. The bag 

standing n&ir suggested the raw inaterial. In another 
tent were two sick men, one having a deformed knee, 
for which wo could do nothing. A little before seven 
next morning we departed. 

We had scarcely mounted when, within a few yattls 
of the encantpnienL, I shot a leash of grouse, iis fine, 

I venture to think, as ever came from a Scotch moor. 
Then we inarched on in a south-westerly direction, 
passing the tomb of a Mussulman saint, and in an hour 
c^ttne to iCainuk, a village of 90 houses and Goo 
inhabitants, blit formerly, under the Russians, more 
populous. 

Then, turning in an easterly direction, we were 
^Kissing through another village, Danuirchi, when our 
men asked me to turn aside into the house of the chief 
loaHr This we did, and Icariicd that in the village 
were 55 houses and 300 inhabitants, the peoplsj as in 
the las-t villnge, being Tarancbis. 

The I’aranchis are gf Turkish origin, and were 
brought by the Chinese to the Hi valley from ICash^ 
garia. 'I’hey are Muhammadans, but differ from their 
co-religionists farther west in not keeping their women 
so secluded. 'J'hc Taranchi women wear Turkish 
opening down the centre of the front like 
a dressing-gown, whilst the Dungan women—'their 
SEStets in creed, though not in race—wrap themselve'; 
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In of Cbin^se pattern that Told all acro^ and 

button at the side. 

Both, if J nii stake nertj wear iowj stiff eylindricai 
hats with conical tops \ but these, I think, are for 
suiuTTier or home wear, whilst others 1 saw were 
perhaps for travelling or winter wear, of huge pro¬ 
portions and made of fur. The women go about 
unveiled ] but now and then I noticed, when my 
Kuidja hostesses were receiving visits from their 
female friends, that some arrived in the yard with 
their skirts or khakUs thrown over their heads. 

The head-man of the village at Damanchi gave us a 
kind reception and tea, and when I presented him with 
a ring ho offered a ckoiury, or fly'brush, that had 
attracted my attention, C9getber with some unripe 
apples, Wc stayed less than an hour, and then con¬ 
tinued our easterly march along the plain till nearly 
one o'clock. Damarchl was the last village we entered, 
though there was another to the south, not far distant, 
ctdiod Kan, 

Meanwhile we had on our right one of the numerous 
mmihcations of the I’ian Shan, running pamllel to and 
jiOutb of the Hi, and filling the space between thjit 
river and the Tekes. This range hears the general 
name of Uzun-TaUfOr ■' Long Mountains." Tht upper 
valleys of the Chftrin (which flows northward into the 
Hi) sepanite this range from the Trans-lli Ala-Tan ? 
Eind tJio western portion of the range is called in turn, 
looking eastwards, the Temuriik, Kecmen, Ak-Bur- 
Tash, and whore It approaches the Lower Tekes, the 
Kara-Tag. 

Over this portion we were to pass, and although, as 
Kostenko Siiys, the KarapTag does not reach the snow¬ 
line, still itssystejn is suflioieittly high to make progress 
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difficult over those pfisaes which have not liOCn improved 
by' arc. The most noticeable of these are the Ketircn, 
Suashuj Khanflkal, Chapchal, and Sbarbo.Guchi- The 
lastn at the eastern end of the rango, is the easiest^ and 
practicable even for carts ] but it 35 circuitous, and we 
were to be taken hy the most direct road through the 
Chapchal gorge and over the pass of that name. 

The northern slope of the Uzun-Tau range descends 
En three terraces to the 1 Il» whilst the southern slope 
separates into several branches, which lose themselves 
in a fiat plateau to form the south side of the Tekes 
vallcyr 

At one o'clock we turned abruptly at a right angle 
Into the hills^ and in half an hour were wending our 
way through a pretty defile by the side of a strcaan 
with maple, willow, sycamore, mulberry, apple, and, 
above ail, apricot trees, at which last a general rush 
w;is made. Here 1 picked my first wild apricots, 
tvhilst Joseph prudently brought away a supply for 
the morrow's dessert. 

The hills on either side were bare, on the left 
precipitous, and it took the horsemen three hours of 
steady climbing before we reached, at four-o clock 
and after nine hours in the saddle, the gorge of 
Chapchal. Here, was another Kalmuk encanupmenc, 
larger than the one we had left in the nioniing. On 
the arrival of the baggage, two hours Inter, with 
Osman Bai, who had not been this way beforo, we 
prx^pared for spending the next day, Sunday, amidst 
novel surroLindings. 
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O UR first Sunday in cainp was in tnany ways 
interesting. A m^sscngar had beeji sent in 
advance to announce our coll[l^ng^ and at Chapchal, as 
elsewhere, we found a tent erected. The KalmuEc 
tents rescmbJe those of the Kirghese, already spoken 
of, cKcept that I do not rernember at any station 
occupying One of which the felt was not corn, and that 
not bt^c^u5e they gave the visitor oF their worst, since 
none of them appeared to be housed any better. 

Usually my tent was found pitched in a clean 
place on grass at some little distance from, though 
within hail of, the encampment, and there was some- 
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times El rug or piece of fdt within. Joseph hcgaii 
ruriiishitig by covering the floor with two pieces 
of felt ; next, four bullock trunks wore brought in^ and 
wlieu placed side by side made a platform just large 
enoLigh for the air-bed and pillow. Thus bestowed it 
was less easy at night for personal effects to he stolen. 
Close to my headj and sometirites partly under itj was 
placed nty htted bag containing papers and valuablesj 
and near at baud the fire-ainns. 

When making a stay (but not for a single night) it 
was tnorc ccnnfortable to open my bedsteadj a capital 
one for lightness^ and adaptable as a lounge by day, 
Mr Sc George Lictledale, whose experience of tent 
life is greater than mine, feared that I should dud this 
camp bedstead too fragile for rough wear or uneven 
ground ; and perhaps he was rights bur I found it useful 
when occupying a room, and the same remark bold^ 
good^ to a certain extent, of a folding chair and table. 

They were of ’* Paragon " make, the legs doubling 
up after the fashion of a camp stoolj and the table-rop 
rolling up like a sheet of thick cardboard. Though 
frail, with care they travelled with me safely for 
thousands of miles, hut were nor in very frequent use, 
The saddlcg were also usually brought into the tent, 
and chat most necessary article of commissariat, the 
lunch-basket. 

I gave so good a report to Messrs Langton & Son 
of the behaviour of their lunch-basket which accom¬ 
panied me, almOEit uninjured, through Siberia anti 
round the world, that on the present occasion,, and in 
sympathy with my expedition, they fitted up and 
presented me with a new basket for three persons, 
valued for the Custom-house at jC 5 * 

This proved a great comfort, and could the reader 
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have peeped in eie the door of our tetit in the Chapchal 
Crorge at break fast-iliue. he would have seen the littie 
table covered with a white daniash cloth with red 
edges, tnamcilcd plates and dishes filled with white 
breadH huttei\ eggs, the remslnE of last night's mutton,, 
grcnxse. Peak & Frean’s bisciiits, apples, and wild 
apricots j whilst in the lunch-basket on the ground 
were condiments of various sorts, jam and marmalade, 
—a breakfast, in ■Ihet. than which nianjra Londoner had 
not a better. Truth compels me to add, however, that 
this luxurious level was not maintained, and things 
were very different before the end of iht journey. 

Some have asked ute how we managed for bread. 
So far hack as Vierny it had been said that we should 
be unable. Over the frontier, to procure either white 
bread or flour, European candles, sugar or cheese, to 
say nothing of butter fit to Oat. It seemed desirable, 
therefore, to think betimes what should be done for 
these things during a period of several niontlis, should 
those prognosticaiiona prove true. Orders were 
accordingly given for the purchase of 120 lbs. 
(Russian) of flour for 9J. 52 lbs, -Sugar for ibj,; 

40 Jbs. of candies for 74.S .; and roo lbs, of bread and 
rusks for 22s. 6 d. 

Into the bread my Siberian experience suggested 
the putting a small quantity of butter, and making the 
leaves about the size of halfpenny buns,* Though 
the loaves became hard as brSeks, yet when six 
rtioitths oU, and after enduring all the degrees of 
temperature between the plains of Russia and of India, 
they were still, if not delicious, At least eatable, 

' 'J.lit'H; were packed in twa Eea-cltcsli Mtvcisd ivitlt ectwhide, thathn-A 
Mftf&l E^r t:lTT^vaIl tea flcivM Mongriia, nnd now foitk 

lig'litj ftod olicnp euca fw cinrLij^ l3n.iS; .inicnntK, 
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Bub thi^ was ndt in3^ real reserve, for Joseph 
fortunately could make bread. Putting a spoonfoi of 
carbonate of soda Into a cup of water and atitring It, 
he added two spoonfuls of kali^bltarcaric. With this 
home-made baking-powder he worked up tlte flour 
and pul it quickly into the oven, the said oven boing 
a frying-paEi with an Iron cover. The product was a 
species of sconCf quite eatable for a couple of days, 
though not so nice when dry. 

As for butter, it was to be had in Vierny both cheap 
and good—lbs, for 6^—and we thought 10 

preserve it in tin boxes made and soldered down by 
the local whitesmith. But here my 'prentice hand did 
not succeed, for the soldering seemed to impart an HI 
savour to the butter, so that it could be used only for 
cooking. But Joseph again came to the rescue, and 
by shaking up cream,, which he could usually procure, 
always managed to keep my table supplied. 

Hence, cm rising from breakfast in Chapchal Gorge, 
I felt on Improved, terms with mankind in general, and 
my present surroundings in particular. I was able 
calmly to review the anxieticj; and worries of the past 
month, and was thankful to feel that they were in the 
rear, 

I have said that they were all wisely predestined!. 
What I meant was this. At an early stage of my 
preparations in London I happened to be calling on 
Colonel Stewart, who, hearing of my possible departure 
for Central Asia, said that he could recommend me 
a servant, a Persian from the Strangers' Home for 
Asiatics in East London^ where the Colonel was 
charitably keeping him. I had thoughtj however, for 
economy's saike, I could manage without a servant as 
far as KuMja; and to take a man 5,000 miles before 
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his services were absolutely needed seemed doubtful 
policy, so that I did not jump at the proposal. 

•A short time afterwards, on my way to hear Mr 
Carey’s paper at the Royal Geographical Society, as I 
left the train at Charing Cross, Colonel Stewart was on 
the platform. 

“ Have you thought any more of that servant.^" he 
asked, whereupon I mentioned the drawback of taking 
him so far before he was wanted. 

"Very well," replied the Colonel, " I am anxious to 
get him back to Persia, and am willing to pay his 
passage to Constantinople, if you will take him." 

"Send him down, then, to Blackheath,” 1 replied, 
"and let me sec him." 

Joseph shortly appeared on a dark muddy day in 
December, and I suppose his swarthy skin rather 
alarmed the Rhoda of my establishment, for it was 
afterwards reported that she murmured to her mistress, 
" I hope master isn't going to take that man along 
with him." 

But Josq)h had some good antecedents On the 
Afghan Frontier Commission he had served Sir West 
Ridgeway, whose testimony in brief was, “ Not brilliant, 
but trustworthy." The Chaplain at the Home gave 
him a good character; and so in due time Joseph and 
my baggage were shipped to Batoum, at a reduced 
fare and free freight, thanks to the good offices of my 
friend Mr Pembroke, of the firm of Galbraith, Pem¬ 
broke, & Co. 

When I reached Batoum, the first person to meet 
me was Joseph. He had been receiving pay since the 
beginning of the year, and now expressed concern that 
he had thus far been able to give me so little in return. 
" But now," said he, " you shall see how well I will 
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serve you "—a promise ■which. Oriental though he was, 
he nobly rcdeemcdr 

His capabilities developed and his value increased 
in proportion a5 we got away from civilisation. In the 
hotels at TiHis and Baku he was not required ; butf the 
Caspian crossed, he began to be h^ndy in Bokhara, 
still more so in Tashkend, and when the baggage was 
reached, and horses added to the expedition, he adapted 
himself to the situation admirably. 

Mr St George LittleUale, whom Joseph afterwards 
accompanied across the Pamirs, wrote in his tesEiioonial, 
'■ He can mend anything, fron^ a pocket-handkerchief 
to a piece of saddlery.True to this, on opening iny 
saddlery bag, it was found that the packers in Long 
Acre had omitted the crupper, whereupon Joseph 
either made a new one, or adapted one locally bought, 
and then slung to my saddle a capital leather case, 
which he judged necessary and had luade for my 
gun. 

I cannot pretend, however fluent may have been 
his Persian, that his English was other than feeble— 
several degrees, in fact, below that of a second-class 
Interpreter—yet this was the provision made for me, 
and the only instrument I had to depend on, in making 
the plunge into Chinese Turkistan, Had he fallen ill 
or left me, I must have run aground, and in writing to 
England a statement of affairs up to date, I conJided to 
no one but Mr Hudson Taylor how precarious was 
my situation. Having penned that epistle, and held 
with Joseph something like a Sunday morning service, 

I proceeded after lunch to take a turn round the 
camp, 

We were now probably from 5,odq to 6,0oo feet 
above scadevel. After the heat of the valley, which 
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Prievalsky had specially decried to me. and which 
certainly exceeded anything 1 had been accustomed 
to, the rest and slightly cooler air of the mounuins 


were refreshing. , . i r 

The temperature in my little tent on the bank of the 

Hi at eight in the evening had stood at 78 , and by 
the next morning at four had come down only 8 ; also 
during the first night at Chapchal there was a difference 
of only 12* between the maximum and minimum 
temperature, whilst on the Sunday night the mercury 
did not rise above 73*, and it fell to 57*. In Kuldja I 
had slept in a room under a sheet only; by the nver 
side and partially undressed, under one fold of a shawl; 
but at Chapchal, after undressing completely, I lay in 
the tent between sheets, under a double shawl and my 


fur-lined ulster, and was not too warm. 

Our surroundings too at Chapchal were exceedingly 
pretty^ On either side were lofty hills, and on the 
slope below us 22 Kalmuk tents. I went the round 
of these, and found a box of sweetmeats efficacious 
in paving the way to the affections of the children, 
and through them, of course, to their mothers, so that 
I was allowed to examine their trinkets and jewellery, 
and such objects of ethnographical interest as attracted 
attention. To one woman I gave a fashionable Loiidon 
hair-pin in exchange for an instrument of primitive 
make, which she used instead of a comb for parting 


the hair. . . , j 

Speaking generally, all things looked squalid and 

poor, there being no signs visible of nomad affluence. 
The chief man of the encampment, to whom I gave 
a brick of tea and a knife, was called On-Bashi (the 
Turki title of an officer commanding ten soldiers), and 
when, on my arrival, he came to salute me, he went 
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dowji on iill foLjrs to m^ke the Chinese putting 

bis head to the ground. There was also a lama In the 
camp, to whom I gave a book. 

On leaving the Gorge of Chapchal, we had two 
hours of steep climbing to the Pass of that name- 
and from one of the turns In the defile, where it 
joins that of the river Sua-Chow, a fine view is to be 
had on a clear day of the Hi valley^ franted on the 
north hy the Borokhoro Mountains, and spread out 
below with a sharpness of detail rcsenthllng that of a 
nnap in relief, and deeply furrowed In two directions 
by the course of the Hi ajid that of the Kash tributary, 
soincwhsi cast of Kuldja. 

The banks of the Hi are diversified with vtjlages, 
as if floating amid waving verdure, and anicnatiiig the 
landscape when brilJiaiitJy lit up by the The 

valley has an obvious slope from north to south, and 
here we took our leave of the Hi proper, the second 
of whose head waters is the Kunges, running parallel 
to the Kash, and receiving on its western bank first 
tlie Tsagma, and then, about 70 miles above Kuldja, 
the Tekea. 1 n to the Tekes valley we we re lit a few 

minutes to Cook down. 

The defile of idua-Chow, whence the above-men¬ 
tioned view is seen, wears a strange and fantastic 
garb, the soil being coloured wi.di shadc-^ of red, blue, 
violet, green, and orange. 

Looking at the geology of this district by the aid 
ofRomanovsky and Mushketoff's map, it would appear 
that wu passed, between KuEdja and the spot whence 
we turned into the mountams, over formations capable 
of cultivation, and loess. After this the road rises 
gently for about ten miles over river and lake deposits, 
and then on to rocks, first of the Tertiary scrieSj and 
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then of the Jurassic and Triassic systems. Among 
the Jurassic are indicated three deposits of black 
and brown coal, two of them, one bn each side of 
the road, being worked. 

Still ascending, we passed over a narrow band, there 
about three miles wide, but running the whole length 
of the range, of palaeozoic rocks (mountain limestone, 
etc.). In the vicinity of the Chapchal gorge one 
crosses also a band, extending uninterruptedly along 
the whole length of the Uzun-Tau, of massive crys¬ 
talline rocks, with outcrops, near the summit, of 
dolerite. The foregoing strata include a band of 
rocks of the azoic group. 

This band crops out at the summit all along the 
range, and consists of crystalline limestone, phyllitc, 
etc., over which we rode at the top of the Pass, and 
then descended over a similar series, but of course in 
reverse order, into the fluvial and lacustrine deposits 
of the Tekes valley. 

Mention should also be made, as occurring in the 
Uzun-Tau, besides coal, of gold, silver, lead, copper, 
iron, manganese, rock-salt, and mineral oil, the last 
being found in the lower formations of the Hi and 
Tekes valleys. 

As we approached the summit of the defile there 
was abundance of grass and numerous fir-trees, and 
from the absence of these at the actual top, Kostenko 
infers that the Pass may be 9,000 feet high, but it 
appears in my Russian mcip as 6,500. 

Here at the summit of the Pass, which it took us 
two hours from the camp to reach, was raised an oio, 
consisting of five heaps of stones with poles, whence 
might dangle and flutter tails of yoMs or horses, and 
pieces of calico inscribed with Tibetan or Mongolian 
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wriilrtg. hi tht country of liuriaE^ I have Kficii 
on s[mi 3 ai' spots sweetmeats arid cop(>er coins Scattered 
about, but clot so here] though On arriving at the place 
my Chinese attendants all dismounted, oach to add 
it few stones more to the heaps, and to make Lbelr 
obeisance in Chinese fashion ; perhapa also to say a 
prayer^ hut of this I am not sure, it was not easy 
to get from them information on the subject, chough 
they told me that these were graves of two celebrated 
lamas, " who lived ^o.ckxi years ago! " 

Tlie descent from the Pass on the south is more 
convenient than the ascent on the north, owing to the 
ground falling gently^ as well a; to the absence of 
large stones. The verdure and beauty of che defile 
increased rather than diminished, being enhanced by 
various specimens of fir-trees, their lower branches 
relating cit ihi^ ground as un an English lawn, and 
their spires rising to a coosidorablo height. 

After six hours' marching we reached, about two 
o'clock, our stopping-pi ace called Dooghru, a small 
sheltered valley by the side of a clear and swift 
stream. Here was a camp of eight tents and many 
cattle, some of the owners ot which [ia<l come out 
to meet us, bringing j^ettmiss and spirit. These they 
invited us to quaff reclining on the grassy pile. But 
south of the Pass a drla^ling rain come on. and 
we preferred to hasten onwards to cover, where we 
arrived slightly wet; iny vvatceproof OverccKit being 
here first called into retpjisition since leaving London, 
five months prcvlcnisly. 

The cattle in this camp consisted of horstK;, cows, 
and sheep, the Iasi being cif the fat-tail breed, and 
affording excellent mutton. The Kalmuks of the 
Volga keep camels also, of which wo saw none in the 
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Tekes valley, nor, so far as I remember, of asses. 
The excellent condition of the cattle was accounted 
for by the abundant pasture, and it was not at all 
difficult to believe that worn and battered horses of 
the inhabitants of the Kuldja valley, on being sent 
to the mountains after winter work, soon became so 
fat and sleek as to be unrecognisable. Most of the 
Kalmuks kept dogs to guard their tents, but of very 
poor breed, and, like most Asiatic dogs I have met, 
seemingly devoid of affection. 

At the previous station we had been obliged to part 
with our “ Kara-Beg." So long as the princely animal 
was lording it in his own yard at Kuldja, barking at 
strangers and not unfrequently biting them, he appeared 
to be a brave fellow. But when tied to the cart and 
made to walk to the Hi, he was very much crestfallen, 
and apparently exhausted. On the morrow we had to 
cross an arm of the river, and he stood on the bank, 
cried like a baby, and had to be dragged or carried 
across. Again, on his third day out he became so 
wearied and footsore, that he arrived at Chapchal 
Gorge with swollen feet on horseback. 

It became plain, therefore, that he was not the dog 
for a long march. Nor was he a *' carpet knight," 
albeit his name of " Black Prince.” At Kuldja he 
used to present himself at my open door, and wag 
his tail for scraps, but never presumed to pass the 
threshold; and if, with a view to closer friendship, 

1 once or twice dragged him in to eat a morsel, he 
seemed frightened at treading on felt, and speedily 
retired to the yard, which he evidently regarded as 
his proper domain. 

Accordingly, Kara-Beg did not promise to be of 
much use in my tent as a bodyguard, and the question 
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arcHit as lt> whal LO do with him. When sturtin}^ fmm 
Chapcbal Joseph made for him a pannier arrangement 
in which to ride; but to this the beast so strongly 
objected that wc gave him away in exchange to a 
Kalmuk woman, with a louble as a dmitur, for another 
dog less daintily fed, without superabundance of fat, 
and accuatomcd to wander in the mountains. 

Our old friend was something like a long-haired! 
sheep-dog^ The new one, whom we named "■ Kuldja," 
more nearly rcaembled a Scotch collie, and when led 
off by a string speedily showed himself capable of 
doing his 20 trilea a day. He arrived at Doogh™ 
without a sign of fatigue. 

Next [Toming at eight, on the last day of July, 
wc left our pleasant dell and the (lowing stream 
(which I take to have been one of the head waters of 
the riirer Khanakai, lowing down to the Tekes), and 
under the direction of a guide made onr way over 
what was said to be a march of yo to Khanakai, 
Our route took us in a south-westerly direction over 
a secondary chain of low bills called Altyn-fau (or in 
some maps Alt^Tau)j covered with splendid vegetation 
and profusely strewed with flowers, amoTig which 
butterflies were lining in alt directions. 

Some of these Icpidopiera. were large and beautiful, 
and I thought rare; so wc improvised a butterfly 
huot^ and the Chinese attendants, who handled the 
nets like new toys, entered into the chase with zeai. 
In their Chinese top-boots and queerly cut trousers 
they rushed hither and thither, as if for dear life, with 
hats blown off and pigtails flying, now toppling over, 
and next lying down to pant for breath. Their prey 
I at once killed and enclosed in envelopes, with due 
record of date and locality. In this way we secured 
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Specimens enough to fill all the envelopes just then at 
hand, and to the satisfaction of all parties concerned. 
This variation from the tedium of the march was 
relished by the men. 

Afterwards we had a gallop to overtake the baggage, 
in the course of which Jing and his fellow-interpreter 
took to racing and larking on horseback in a fashion 
that showed them to be excellent horsemen. I was 
glad, of course, to see them in such high spirits, and 
desirous also to keep them on good terms with one 
another; but it was plain that in their case, as with 
children, playing and quarrelling were near neighbours. 

I had begun also by this time to get an insight into 
their characters. Jing’s countenance reminded me 
strongly of the hypothetical descent of man from the 
ape, and I mentally christened him " Monkey-face.” 

Only that morning he had been to me to complain 
that one of his comrades, who had been drinking 
spirits, had struck him, and, what was highly deroga-' 
tory to a gentleman of his decree, had kicked over his 
tea. This was a matter too serious to be passed over. 
The delinquent wa.s summoned to appear before me. 
He turned out to be none other than his portly, good- 
natured fellow-interpreter Tor-jee, who appeared, 
looking very sheepish. 

That worthy’s love of strong water was evident 
more than once in the course of the journey. When 
asked whether the charges w'ere true he pleaded guilty, 
but said they were playing, whereupon I lectured him 
upon the evils of spirit-drinking, and told him to do so’ 
no more, lest 1 should have to report him to the 
Tsian-Tsiun for punishment Upon this he meekly 
promised obedience, and “ Monkey-face ” seemed 
satisfied. 
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AfiKJ starting froni! Booghnji, <?uf guide regaled us, 
after 20 lio{ travel, with haumiis which was innocent 
enough : but when there came out four men to meet us 
from Khanakai bringing spirits algo, I not only de¬ 
clined to drink, but warned my men against doing so, 
and Tor-jee in particular, who contented himself wiili 
a sip, 

Oo reaching Khanakaij after a march of eight 
hours, we found an encampment of 31 tents in the 
midst of a wide plateau^ being that, I presume, calied 
by Kostenko the Aityn hollow^,” with the long snow¬ 
capped Muz-Tag range on the south, and on the north 
the bold lofty mountain tops, not snow-capped, over 
which we had passed. In the lofty regions of Central 
Asia, the moisture is precipitated nearly every summer 
day, and as it came oit to miu in the afternoon 1 had 
to reprove Osman Bat for allowing the baggage to 
arrive rather wet, and thretuened him with liabtlicy for 
dannigc to the goods. 

This was the only occasion I had of complaint, and 
on the morrow he and the others suggested, there 
having been during the night much rain and tempest, 
that we should not start till the Sun Came oui. The 
waters of the Tekes, it was alleged, would be too much 
swollen to allow of our fording the stream, and I 
therefore listened to their advice, which subsequently 
expanded into stopping the whole of the day. 

It was well chat we did so, sjiice violent thunder- 
stonns occurred, with very large hailstones, so jiumerous 
as to whiten the ground, whilst the rain jwured in 
torrents. The effect of these storms amidst .this 
mountain scenery was extriemtiy grand, and served 
to account for the uneducated natives connecting such 
phenomena with the spirit-s of the mountains. 
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Our stoppage at Khanakai gave op[X)rtunity to take 
a few photographs and to see more of the customs 
of the Kalmuks, in going the round of the tents, and 
purchasing of one woman a head-covering something 
like, but smaller than, the biretta-shaped hats worn 
by the Volga Kalmuks. The Kalmuks of the Volga 
appear also to use as ornament for their head-dresses 
the Astrakhan lambskin, of which, however, I saw no 
representatives among their sisters of the Hi valley. 

The rain brought with it comparative cold, so that, 
at Booghru, sleeping in a fur coat, I was none too 
warm, and on the second night at Khanakai the 
maximum temperature did not rise above 55*, and 
the minimum was 43*. Next day we were delighted 
with lovely weather, and rose at three, so as to have 
plenty of time for crossing the Tekes. 

So fully, however, did the horses appreciate the 
excellence of the pasture that five of them took a long 
time to catch, and we did not start till six. The cool 
air of the mountains was invigorating, and we had not 
gone far before the abundance of butterflies, flitting 
among the flowers on every hand, invited another 
hunt, which relieved our march of eight hours. At 
two o'clock we reached the river Tekes at a place 
called Geelan. 

The Tekes emerges from the main mass of the Tian 
Shan at the high group of Khan Tengri, within 50 
miles of Issik-Kul, and flows at first through a deep 
rocky gorge, which separates the principal mountains 
from their spurs. These spurs are called by the 
natives Kara-Tau. 

The river, after piercing these mountains and 
winding round the high and stony Tash-Tube, or 
Tekes-Bash (about io,o<x) feet), flows more quietly. 
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though Still rapidly, eitocwiirql to Uth-Karkak. about 
30 miles Twosc of the Russian frontier,, where it passes. 
into a wide valley. There it receives on its southern 
bank at least a dozen streams—named on the Russian 
map—flowing down from the Moa-Tag range^ wliilst^ 
northwards of the i6 streams marked on the Uzun- 
TaUf the Khnnakai Ea the only one whose waters are 
not absorbed before reaching the Tokes, 

The Tekes,, in ila course north-easterly to the 
KungeSf flows throngb Chinese territory for about 
130 miles,, or the length of the Thames^ its entire 
length from the Klian Tengri being about 300 miles, 
and its width where it joins the Kunges 350 feet, as 
mentioned by f^rjevalsky in August iSyfi. It is 
fordable in several placc-s and Kostenko gives the 
“ point of passage'’ as 70Q feet wide and 5 feet deep, 
with low and firm banks, the Ijoitom being also firm 
shingle. 

This corresponds (speaking from memory) with 
what we found on arriving at Geelan, save that the 
stream, swollen by snow and rain, was deepened to 
nearly a fathom. As a precautionary measure 1 bad 
suggested sending on a messenger to ask that a tent 
should be erected on the northern bank, in case we 
should not be able to cross. This was done, and ten 
Kalmuks were in waiting to carry the baggage over. 

So far, well \ but when I perceived that they found 
it necessary to undress completely, and that, in crose- 
ing, the water covered the backs of their horses, T was 
alarmed for the baggage, and, when Osman Bat came 
up, asked what he proposed to do. Each package 
was to be placed, it seemed, on a man’s head—which, 
in the case of the larger onesj would need his two 
hands to keep it steady—and in that fashion he was 
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to ride through the swift stream; a suggestion being 
made that, in the case of the heaviest parcels, their 
contents should be lessened. 

" Thank you/' said I, " that won’t do for me! Is 
there no other plan ? ” The only alternative was to 
ascend the stream to another ford, but that was 
in Russian territory, whither my Chinese escort was 
unwilling to go, and where it was said papers would 
be needed for crossing the frontier. 

I was not afraid of coming to grief for lack of 
Russian passports, and on my promising to go to 
Kalmuk stations, two of my men, who, in prospect 
of entering Russian territory, had talked of going back, 
consented to proceed. I slept, therefore, that night 
in the tent, and left Gcelan next morning about seven 
in a westerly direction towards the Russian frontier in 
the neighbourhood of Narin-Kol. 

Immediately on the banks of the river the soil was 
alluvial, with two deposits of oil, but to our right as we 
rode along were hills with rocks of the Tertiary system. 
Butterflies again were captured, though not in such 
numbers as on the higher ground. We also saw 
partridges and other birds. 

The ride, however, seemed very long and trying to 
the temper, whilst, to make matters worse, none of the 
party appeared to know exactly where we were going. 
At last, after a march of some six hours, there was 
observed on a cliff above the river, with habitations 
and stables below and the Russian village of Narin* 
Kol in the distance, a tent, said to be the Russian 
Tekes picket, to which 1 at once rode forward. 

The tent was found to be inhabited by a few 
Cossacks, commanded by a corporal, who, on reading 
my papers, at once received me cordially. I was 
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getting [[red and a little out of spirits^ and lay down 
in tliftir sleeping-place^ whilst they tnEcrtaincd me hos¬ 
pitably with black bread and goup^ and such things as 
were prepared for their midday meal. The corporal, 
with a view to correct behaviour, asked iny Ickin, or 
rank, and by what titles he should address me ; and 
then, after refreshing us with tea, anti giving me half 
a loaf of bread that was newer, though coarser^ than 
my own, he sent two Cossacks to show us the ford 
and help over. 

On our way to the river a thunderstorm came on, 
and it rtdned in torrents. No shelter was to be had, 
and we were obliged to stand on the river bank and 
take our chance. A waterproof protected me pretty 
well, but most of the others must have been wet to the 
skin, the Cossacks included, who, when I commiserated 
them, laughed good-humOurcdly and said, 

It is nothing,” 

The storm past, and everything sopping with wet, 
we had to get the baggage across. The river here 
was not quite so deep as at the other ford, but reached 
even now half-way up the horses' barrels, and 1 had 
much fear lest the packages should dip in the water, 
which in some cases would have spoiled their con¬ 
tents, 

Osman Bai promised to be careful, and as an extra 
incentive I promised him and each of his men a 
ispecial present if they got everything across dry and 
undamaged. Neither they, the Cossacks, nor the 
convoy spared themselves- Packing the baggage 
high on the saddle, the men stripped and walked! 
through the stream again and again on each side of 
the horses, and so brought everything over. 

At last they had to get me across, and to aiocom- 
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plish this they put two thick pack-saddles on a big 
horse, so that I was seated about a foot above the 
animal's back, and then with Cossacks on each side 
to keep the barin • steady or catch him if he fell, the 
party waded across and safely reached the other bank. 

Whether we were now on Russian or Chinese soil I 
am uncertain —1 think Chinese—but there was no 
friendly Kaimuk lent erected, and the nearest camp 
being some miles distant, and the day far advanced, it 
was proposed to bivouac once more on the banks of 
the Tekes, Accordingly, Joseph rigged up, for the 
first time, my palatka. or summer tent, and the men 
apparently soon forgot their troubles round a fire. 

Our party had been reinforced at Chapchal by a 
merry and communicative lama, who wanted to go 
a few days’ journey with us. He pul himself 
en Evidence next morning at sunrise by shouting aloud 
a number of long Buddhist exclamations or prayers. 
This man had evidently imbibed the sentiment which 
I think I have met somewhere, connected with 
monastic early rising in writings on Buddhism, that 
“prayer is better than sleep.” At ail events he did 
his best to make us think so by rendering it impossible 
to continue our slumbers. 

After breakfast, I dismissed the Cossacks with 
thanks and presents, and let them return to the Tekes 
picket, whilst we set our faces in the direction of the 
Muzart defile. 


Russian for " squire.' 
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UP TH£ MUZ-TAG AfOUNTAINS. 

Orography of Twn Shan lyitcm, 34 [.—Abnodjirvcc of glacltra, but few 
rivGiB, 243.—Souro» Oif otir knoivlcdgc of the Tiui SImh; tho 
tiu2-Tag range, 34^.—Fording the Urtoo Muzatt, ^44.—Abaenco 
of Kirgbcec; Entnmco to Muzert dohlcL A quiet Bufufoyj agj..— 
Romaino of atone ^t ; SLarting-poiat of ShopuleIC; Koatenlio'a 
roots, a4t],—DopoKure from Sbaltoo \ loacrlptton 00 gfnnlto mck ; 
FaroatzOoe of bircfa, Gr, CLCjj £47,—itteauty of p^t, i^S.-^ButCerBy-- 
hunting On liotubaoh, 14^.—ArtifAl dt Udongui] Chimoct pirluit, 
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lent. ■ CompaTiaon of iSuMiSJ of OreolHirg anJI fhcUiOT Cart, 3.3^,— 
Kdlmuk pbotograpJie and antlLropologiea.1 lotnartis, 334,—Drssi, 

numitien, a.Tul ediEriai^Lralian, 2J6.—-RuaKiAO bduCRtton oFKnlmuho t 

theLr inteliectoeL rapofliieoj 137.—Buddhist objects of vordip; 
KAlmuk womcni, morTiogic cuitijnssj end moTalSj i,s8.—Ftatuna of 
noaaad: 1 Sle - Chinese pieh-et, 039L—VVJILiognesa of Jing and I'pr^jec 
14 proceed i other two ettendanto Bcnt hack, z&o. 

B efore desertbing our journey up the Muzarc 
defile of the fAitioua range, a few 

words may appropriately be said of the vast oro- 
graphkal systena of which tt fortns; a pflrt, and to 
which reference has a]neatly been made under the 
name of the Tian Shan Mountains, This systtcri is 
1,500 miles long, or the distance from London to St 
Petersburg, and ts the largest of those in Asia sloping 
towards the north, 
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The chain begins eastwards, in a rocky crest, and 
running south-westwards is joined by a second, a third, 
and many other ranges, which, as they advance west¬ 
wards, open out more or less fanwise, the several ranges 
being connected by intervening plateaux, and continuing 
to preserve somewhat of a parallel direction. Towards 
the centre the plateau is 250 miles wide, whilst to the 
westwards the ridges or folds become reduced in 
number, and sink into the plains about Tashkend 
and Samarkand. 

The area covered by this mass is estimated by 
R6clus at 400,000 square miles—as large, that is, as 
the whole of France and the Spanish peninsula—and 
it covers, therefore, considerably more ground than all 
the mountains of Europe put together. And whereas 
the Englishman who ascends Mont Blanc takes pride 
in procuring a certificate of his exploit, let those who 
aspire to higher things know that greater distinction 
awaits the climber of one of the peaks of the Tian 
Shan, which is more than half as high again as the 
Franco-Italian monarch; whilst for smaller climbers 
there would be no difficulty in finding in the Muz-Tag 
alone half a dozen peaks overtopping by at least 3,000 
feet the apex of the Alps. 

Again, the number of glaciers in the Tian Shan is 
remarkable, for they are estimated at not less than 
8,000, and of course the extent of the snowfields is 
proportionately large. But though so amply covered 
with glaciers and snow, the Tian Shan gives rise to 
fewer rivers of importance than does the secondary 
range of the Altai, farther north, whence flow the 
Obi, Yenesei, and Lena. Moreover, of the rivers 
flowing from the Tian Shan, not one reaches the 
ocean. The Syr and Amu run into the Sea of Aral, 
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the Hi into Lake Balkash, the Tarim into Lob<Nor, 
and numberless others are lost in, or dried up with, the 
small lakes of the steppes. 

Down to the middle of the present century we knew 
little of the TIan Shan, and of th.it little much was 
wrong. M. Semenof, in 1855-6, led the way into the 
Ala-Tau range north of Issik-Kul, and he has since 
been followed by Russian explorers and surveyors, 
who have mapped the whole country and extended 
their triangulations southwards to the Pamirs, to meet 
those of the Indian surveyors working northwards. 
General Kostenko, in his admirable work on Turkistan, 
has brought together the varied information gathered 
by Russian explorers of the Tian Shan, which he 
describes so fully as to give a detailed though brief 
account of nearly 40 of its mountain ranges. 

Of these ranges one of the finest and most lofty, 
with vast glaciers, is the Muz-Tag, signifying in Turk! 
the “ ice range." Of this we first caught sight after 
crossing the Ch<ipchal Pass, the huge mass rising up 
like a wall beyond the valley of the Tekes, and 
extending from as far eastwards as the eye could 
reach towards the enormous Khan Tengri group, 
26 miles west of which the range is broken by the 
Muzart gorge. It is through this difficult gorge that 
Asiatics have passed southwards from time to time 
between the Hi valley and the basin of the Tarim. 

The appearance of the range struck me as parti¬ 
cularly beautiful on the lovely morning we descended 
from Khanakai; and on our way up the valley one 
never tired of the snow-crested horizon on the left. 
On the morning we struck camp on the bank of the 
Tekes I tried, during the four hours they were getting 
ready, to photograph the view, but had no success. 
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Then, starting ai eight o'doch, we first made our 
way across a bog^^one of the few I saw in Centra] 
Asia; two of my convoy, with Tor-jee and the lama, 
having gone off to an erLcampmcnt to procure. 1 
suspected, a few drops of refreshment. 

They reappeared bringing a Kalmuk to pilot us 
across the wide but shallow stream of the Urten 



Muzart, near its junction wirh the Tekes. The 
passage was so easy, the water not reaching the 
stirrup, that ] Suspected the volunteer guide had an 
eye to his own advantage rather than ours,* He 
seemed much delighted with the present of a twO'' 
penny whistle. 

* ] luin'cvtf, KoBteeko apcBilu of ttie Akju (niioihor 

flfllucDt joinioif the TciIcb, a little farther east) and the ITuiatt ax 
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Before remounting, on the west bank of the river 
we had another butterfly hunt, and quickly caught 5a 
After this we rode for some hours through magnificent 
meadow-lands towards the foot of the mountains, and 
in the afternoon turned into the hills to a place Osman 
called Shattoo, at the entrance of the Muzart defile. 

Here, on a lofty terrace, perhaps 100 feet or more 
above the river, was pitched for me a solitary Kalmuk 
tent, whilst on the opposite bank, in meadows at a 
lower level, were the encampment and the cattle. 
Why the river, there unfordable, was thus placed 
between us did not appear. The usual sheep was pre¬ 
sented and killed ; but my convoy, instead of staying 
with us to eat it, went higher up the stream and crossed 
to their camp, there to visit, it was said, some of their 
lady friends, and, in any case, leaving me and my party 
to si>end a quiet Sunday. 

Accordingly, I rose next morning, after a long and 
restful sleep, to take in our surroundings. To the 
south were visible abundant pastures and enormous 
forests of hr, clothing the sides of the mountains about 
half-way to the summits, which were bare, and not yet 
clear of snow. Alongside the Kaimuk tent provided 
for me Joseph had erected the palatka as shade for 
the servants, whilst farther to the left was the modest 
shanty of Osman Bai and his assistants, who delighted 
to be so situated that they could lie under canvas and 
watch their horses grazing. 

A few minutes’ walk behind our tents rose a terrace, 

difficult to ford. H« raentiona also that the valley of tho Upper Tekea 
it deaerted except in July, when it it enlivened by a tribe of Kara- 
Kirghete called Bogins, and along the central Tcket, he tayt, Kirghctc 
of the Albanof tribe wander. Whether thii continuot in thoM parte of 
the valley now handed back to China I am doubtful. We neither heard 
nor taw anything of Kirgheso in the Teket valley. 
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oti the top of which I found the somc^'hat dilapidated 
remains of a stone-built fort Or barrack, supposed at 
first to he a Chinese picket, but too well built for chat, 
I subsequently came to the conclusion that it had been 
the site of a Russian military post. It was now used 
as a dwelling-place by the neighbouring Kalmuks in 
winter. 

Ac the lime of Yakub Khan's insurrection, he ordered 
that all caravans procetding from Kashgaria to the TIi 
valley should go by the Muzart Pass, He also sent a 
foroe of men to improve it, and established a picket on 
the southern side. The Russians, therefore, fearing 
that the object of Yakub was the conquest of the prO' 
Vince of Kuldja, kept a watch on his movements, and 
when, in May i3?0(. the Taranchis who guarded the 
RiiiiS had attacked five Russian Ktrghese, the Governor- 
General of Russian Turkistan directed the Pass to be 
occupied. 

I suppose this Shaitoo was the position of the Tian 
Shan detachment, whence Shepdeff set out in the 
autumn of 1 S 71 (after the Russian annexation, during 
the previous spring, of the Hi valley) to explore, chain 
in hand, the gorge to the sum mil.* 

' KoEtenVv appeare to t.-U|it " Uii!£«t Picfeel,” pvinjf ick 
1^4 mile? trtrti Kultya- His «Hite isccma lo hiivc varied 1-nn mine, and 
to havi frosted (lie IIl aia tlsffcrenl Twiot, puilnjf llLreugli llie villajpcot 
iLiti. aodj by tmssiOK the Taksa nt tl*c ford, to havo avoided die 
aogk wc; Diadi by going to tlicT^feea pkket. Wc toot hnufa of 
caravan travel, wbicb giviS. rtSCkonlrug at three mi tea an luntt, a dlBlailiMJ 
of iftj mile* f. bait prtbaMy Kostertto's recbnning in tBone luicvratc. 

Uy viay ofilliiitratiaK the difficulty qF gaiLing accurate hgu™ fwiin 
Iho CliinL-M, 1 may add that the convoy gave JoBcpb Ihc diitanoe as 
680 iy, *r aju milcB- Williams says: ''1‘iie ii Le vswrLLy rtekooed at 
iflas'jjftcl EhglUli. ahicli eives a Sjfi to an English iiiilfl. This ia 
based on the estimate of 3CD.fj'lo a degree, Imt there were only iSfl 
to a degnss boftwe Eurepcaas came. Tima ha length is inoreased lo 
iOaS'JV fect,o: Jd /i td a mJ!c, whicli Is iieaier the ccmnion EsLiraate.'' 
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Leaving our camp on Monday morning, and riding 
in a south-easterly direction, in a few minutes we were 
joined by our truant convoy, and came to a large 
stream called the Lesser Muzart, flowing from the 
south into the Urten Muzart.* Near the junction of 
the two streams are said, by Kostenko, to be traces 
of a Chinese redoubt. 

Here also stands a vertical granite rock, apparently 
iH situ, about six feet high and as many broad, having 
on one aide an inscription, the letters of which arc 
about six inches high. Kostenko speaks of the letters 
as unknown forms, and therefore of great antiquity; 
whilst Schuyler, alluding, I presume, to this stone, says 
he was Informed it had upon it a human face roughly 
drawn, and a long inscription supposed by his informant 
to be Tibetan. 

I have no recollection of seeing cither the face or 
the Tibetan characters. Joseph pronounced the in¬ 
scription to be Arabic, the initial words reading, 
" There is but one God,” etc. He thought he could 
make out the date 573 a.ii. (1176 a.u.), but the letters 
were too weathered to allow of his discerning more. 

After examining this stone we speedily entered the 
forest zone of the gorge. On a low bank near the 
junction of the two streams is a small birch grove. 
Kostenko points out that its trees do not resemble the 
Russian birch, but arc more slender and pliant, though 
very tall, having cinnamon-coloured bark, with fine 
leaves but few branches. 

Throughout the whole extent of the forest belt of 

• This strMiin I take to be that inentioaed by Shq>cleff a» ri»in([ io a 
(;roup of moentaint aciMrated from the racks bonlerin|f on tho gorge 
by a considerable ravine, out of the middle of which rise the three lofty 
rounded bosses, rallicr than peaks, of the Saikal. 
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the gorge, the bircb-tree is seldonri mel with, but as 
ivc passed along I noticed the mountain asb very much 
like the Russian speoits, though the tree most frequently 
met with was the silver fir^ sometimes growing out 
almost at a right angle from the steepest of slopes, yet 
raising Its head vertically and gracefully, the bend 
in the trunk being noticeable only at the root. The 
leaves of the Muzart fir, like those of the Central Asian 
spccleSj are generally soft and short. They grow 
thickly on the twig, and this hangs downwards with 
the weight Downwards, too, hang the violct-tolfjured 
cones on their long stems. 

I do not know of other trees in the Musart fotesE, 
hut of the larger shrubs and flowers (f-.fr, meadow¬ 
sweet, cccr) my journal records the bajberry and wild 
currant, hawthorn-trees of considerable height, the 
com mo n juniper, and the iuya.-kiiii'iik, or '“camel's-tail'" 

—which is widely distributed and abundant in the 
higher forests, especially towards the limit of trees. 
At a lower level this iuya'kmruk is found with a stem 
14 feet high and 2 inches thick, its upper part being 
thickly covered with leaves and thorjis. 

Our road from Shattoo was the prettiest of any 
wo had seen since leaving Knldja, and, after wading 
through the Lesser Miizart, we entered a narrower 
passage of the defile, the path meandering now along 
terraces, and then passing through natural meadows 
bounded by forest or hill, and bright with a great 
variety of iflowers. 

Here we saw some very large butterdies. Upon 
receiving the nets the Kalmutts initiated a new depar¬ 
ture, and, true to their equestrian instiricts,. hastened to 
the chase on horseback. This gave opportunity for 
some very fine riding, in contparison with which polo 
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on a level sward is child’s play. The ground was not 
only very rough with rocky tUbris from the mountains, 
but also the many trees and bushes in all directions 
had to be carefully dodged, as the butterflies flitted 
here and there. 

Monkey-face and Tor-jec greatly distinguished 
themselves on this occasion, bringing me again and 
again their nets to be emptied, and grinning with 
delight when I cast into the net a few biscuits by way 
of reward. In this way 50 Icpidoptera were added 
to my collection, and henceforward Jing and Tor-jee 
usually did their butterfly-hunting on horseback. 

Continuing our route, the path lay for a considerable 
distance along the left bank of the'Urten Muzart, 
winding picturesquely, now along narrow cornices, on 
slopes of the mountains not as yet very high, occasion¬ 
ally through clumps of firs resounding with the chirping 
of birds, and from time to time over plateaux, whence 
we gained transitory glimpses of the fine panorama 
that awaited us. 

The beauty of the route was unmistakable, and the 
only drawback worth mentioning was the number of 
large and small stones which now and then obstructed 
the road. But even these were of interest, since 
among the various kinds of rocks fallen from the 
mountains there stood erect here and there huge blocks 
of marble, like monuments and memorials of nature's 
workmanship. 

Sometimes we forded narrow streams such as the 
Mai-boulak, running down to the bed of the Muzart, 
and occasionally crossed crazy bridges—notably two, 
about four miles from the entrance of the gorge, thrown 
across projections in the cliffs and hanging over a 
yawning precipice, at the foot of which roared the 
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Muzarc. Another of the streiims thus entering the 
Muzart ts the Tosei. At the confiuctioe the valley 
wiclens to more than half a milef and fcs doniinatod by 
the gigantic snoW'Clad peaks of the Tian Sbao, a noble 
range. 

After six hours" riding we came to a fijte open valley, 
where wc camped for the night at a place called 
IJdungei, near to a tumble-down Chinese picket, built 
of logs like a Russian islts. and capable of accom- 
inodating about 50 linenr It is these Mn'zfre, or pickets, 
or huts, that give their name to- the stream, along which 
they wore built and maimained formerly by the Cbinese 
for the supply of horses and the convenience of mes¬ 
sengers between Aksu and Hi, Now they seem to be 
of little account. 

We found, boweverj at Udungci a camp of Kalmuks, 
again at Some distance from the tent pitched for me 
on the open sward. The view around us became 
increasingly beautiful- Looking westwards, we had 
monntains on either side, with trees below those on 
the left: whilst nearer and below the hills, on the right, 
ran the silver stream of the Mu tart, with the Kaltruk 
tents on its bank. Before we started next morning I 
took photographs, and looking eastwards had in the 
foreground the horses being laden, a forest of firs 
beyond, and the head of the valley bounded by some 
of the higher mountains, towards which we were to 
proceed in the course of the day. 

At Udungei they brought us, in addition to the 
usual sheep, abundance of butter and milk in various 
formsj as welt as, if I remember rightly, some attempts 
at bakenicuts, which were interesting as varieties of 
ICalniuk food. The remarks of Dr Sceland on the food 
of the Kirghese of Semirechia would, I presume, ripply 
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pretty nearly to the Kalmuks of Sungaria, since both 
arc nomads and neighbours, but with the difference, so 
far as my observation went, that the Kalmuks are the 
poorer.* 

Among drinks both Kirghese and Kalmuks have 
tea, which reaches them in the form of twigs, coarse 
leavesr and dust, pressed into the shape of bricks, or 
thick tiles rather, measuring perhaps 8 by 5 by i inches. 
This they boil in a large saucepan with milk and flour, 
salt, millet, and a piece or two of fat, making a decoc¬ 
tion which at my first attempt, near Kiakhta, was 
anything but to my taste, though I acknowledge that 
when subsequently favoured with a cup by the Rani of 
Sikkim, near Darjeeling, it was fairly palatable. 

To my own servants 1 gave Russian tea, which, 
with sugar, was highly appreciated; and as they had 
likewise plenty of bread and mutton, to say nothing of 
occasion^ tid-bits from my tent, they fared sumptuously 
every day. This helped to make things go smoothly. 

Osman Bai put on a show of great orthodoxy at 
the first Kalmuk camp by declining to eat any of the 
offered sheep, because he said it had been killed by an 
infidel Kalmuk. When assured that it was slaughtered 

* " At for incjit,” he cayt, “ the Kirghese eat little. Oxen and 
horses are not supembandant, and a rumpiteak of horsuflndi, though 
the delight of a gourmand, it a rarity. The meat ordinarily oontumod 
It mutton. Since, however, the Kirghetc of Scmircchia pottett 00 an 
average only tlx thcep per man, of which three mutt be apared for 
breeding, it follows that there it left only eight ounces of mutton per 
man per day, whereat tuch it the appetite of these noroadt that one of 
them will easily cat four pounds at a meal I Only the rich, therefore, 
can have meat daily; and of the mattes the bate of their food is 
millet and other cereals, .and rariout forms of milk diet, notably, in 
summer, atran, or toured milk, and koHmiss, or milk of maret; whilst 
in winter, when these cannot be had, their place U taken by gruel and 
cakes of flour.” 
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by a Muhajtimadan Tarancbij he sell I declined, saying 
that he had not seen it done. AfeerwardSf therefore, 
m deference to his prejudices, I directed that the daily 
sheep should be skin by a Muhammadan, so that 
Osman might partake of the feast. 

This somewhat mollified him, and when, later on, 
I gave him half a pound of tea, his scruples so far 
gave way as not only to permit him to accept it with 
thanks, but to add, "May God love you I " My 
servant asked him why he made such a fuss about 
the mutton, and yet could drink an Inhdel's tea and 
sugar. He replied that Joseph argued like a mullah I 
and when, in the course of oonversatiou, something 
was said as, to the possibility of our shooting a deer on 
the journey, be wished me to be informed that in such 
s case he would eat a portion, if it were killed by me. 

At four miles from Udungei, which we left at 
eight o'clock, the Muzart receives two streams from 
the south and west called Maralty, and at 20 miles 
from the entrance of the gorge we had to cross the 
Muzart and follow the right bank of the river through 
a valley which eifpanded to more than a mile in 
width. 

There the river divides into several channels, and 
the road follows for about five crilcs n flat fortknd of 
the eastern slope, bearing the name of Khan-Yailak, 
or “ the summer pasturage of the Khan." It reminded 
me of a saying of the KalmukSj about the upper 
valleys of the Yulduz, *' A fine place for gentlemen and 
cattle." 

It would be difficult to find a spot with more abun- 
dant pasture, whether for the horses of the Kalmuk 
KhaOj who, according to one story, was obliged to 
keep animals here for official messengersj or for Chinese 
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cattlu, which, according lo another story, were sent 
here for the summer. The view, moreover, was the 
most imposing I had thus far seen in the gorge, for 
above and beyond the valley arose three majestic peaks 
of the Tian Shan, their snowy whiteness set off by the 
blue sky above and the verdure below.* , 

As we rode along we presently saw some Kalmuk 
children catching butterflies, which was certainly 
unusual; but, on reaching their tent, it was explained 
that they had heard at the previous station of the 
English traveller, and were catching them for him. 
Into this tent, which was the last belonging to the 
Kalmuks that we saw, wc turned aside to rest, and to 
study further this little-known people. 

The wife brought forth koumiss, and spirit said to 
be made from it. What the latter was like I cannot 
say, but the koumiss I came to like on occasion, 
though I tasted none among the Kalmuks or Kirghese 
comparable with that produced from the Bashkir mares 
near Samara and Orenburg.t 

I am afraid that I was not so diligent as I ought to 

* In this localjty, in October, ShepclelTt party noticed laoke coming 
out of the ground at a spot where they had no reason to suppose a fire 
had been lighted- " The clods of dark-brown earth,” he says, *' we 
took up smoked, and continued to smoulder even when wc stamped 
them under foot in the snow. Specimens Itaving been subacqoently 
submitted to analysis at St Pctersbut^, they were said to be composed 
of a mixture of clay, sand, and carbonate of lime, impregnated with 
organic substances such as are found in ' humus,' and minute crystals 
of pyrites—in other words, alum-bearing earth." 

t Near Orenburg Dr Carrick has a large establlslunent for conden¬ 
sing mares' milk for infants' food, where the marcs arc kept and milked 
with the regularity and precision of a well-appointed English dairy. At 
Samara are establishmcnta for the koumiss curs, where corks fly out of 
“ magnums *' with the report of a caniMO, and one drinks the beverage 
foaming like ebampagno, and almost envies the poor Invalids whose lot 
it is to drink a dozen bottles a day. 

But, farther east, where the milk la collected in vessels of doubtful 
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have b*en in; takir>g photographs of the KaJmuks \ but 
niy reinissness has to soine extent betii nemetUed by 
the ktndnesi of Prince Roland Buonaparte. He has 
been good enough to give me a set of photograplis^ 
taken for his aiichropologtcal scries, of Kalruuks of the 
Volga and Astrakhan steppes. 

These are Stated on his photographs to be ofpure 
race," but if so, and Spcakiiig from memory^ the 
portraits of the Volga Kalmuks before me look more 
European in feature than most of the people I saw in 
the Tekes valley. The aver^igc Mongol has a flat 
faoe, with prominent cheek-bones and small slit-like 
eyes obliquely placed. 

M. Ujfaivy, whose artthropological description of 
the Hi Kalmuks is the best I know, speaks of their 
^'lips as colourless, set in a strange, almost idiotic, and 
sad smile.The hair is straight, coarse, and in¬ 
variably black, and, on tbe Tekes, Is worn by the 
men in a queue, and by the women in two long thick 
plaits, whereas the Kalmyks of the Volga, both men 
Hnd women, appear to wear tbe hair much as do the 
Russians. 

So also with regard to the women's dresses, Jn tire 
west these are somewhat Europeanised, whilst their 
sisters eastwards wear garment!?, not indeed quite 
Chinese, but such as give their outer dross the 
appearance neither of the Turk! khalat nor of the 

and put ioto u tcdthur bottle tliat tMjn ai^ninifi ta anajhur 
Ib nirtr Wished a«t—^ liulc ofthfl Bour milk of ycattrduj/ heltij; left at 
t 1 iu bottem td tuen the nan' milk ^ i« itor difficult Eo imefrlnf 

that either fancy or fact BcnvEtiiBU adds a raneis t-nie tc thu Twbic 
liquor, whicJi (lie Kalruuk dccmo Co be fit aJibe ias fleets men. The 
epLfk made firem it lof coorw, iotoiricatin^, but erdinaey Jeasimisi 
sppcucs to cviitaljy only about mifob alcobot as pin^'er-beer ntadi 
with ytaat. 
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lady's garb of China proper; whilst the wtuntiii'B 
hfits of felt worn about Kuidja reseiirible a Mo’iigd 
hat J bought in Klahhtaj and arc not very unlike 
the turban-shaped felts worn in England about 30 
years ago^ 

When writing about the Kalniuks of the Hi valley 
in jRiisstaK CiAiYsI Asia 1 obtained muich informaticn, 
seemingly original, from a pajiiphlet by M. Ostroundoff, 
who states ihclr nuntbers in 1876 as ^),6oo males and 
6400 females. To these must be added^ I presume, 
the Katmuks about Chnguchakj Kobdo^ and Karashar. 

For administrative purposes they are dividctl into 
siitftuis, or squadrons (each of 20O tents), which are 
supposed to constitute Chinese ircicgular cavalry. 
Each sttfiiui is under the direction of a lama, call^ 
a gv/enf, who is priest, doctor, and sorcerer; and a 
]aiC| called a sa«£, who Is concerned with the military 
and judicial affairs of the community. 

I am not aware that anything is done, now that 
ICuidja is Chinese once more, for the education of the 
Kalmuks, In 187 r a school was opened in Viemy 
for the children of recently baptised Kalinuks, and, 
at a public enaTninatjon in 1S75, the progress of the 
pupils not only gave satisfaction to their benefactors, 
but Surpassed expectation. 

The school, however, had been discontinued at the 
time of my first visit to Vierny, and though on my 
second visit 1 heard of Kalmuks still living there, to 
whom I sent subeequently from Kashgar through the 
Governor some copies of the Gospels in their vernacular, 
f heard nothing of any schools on cither the Russian 
or Chinese side of the frontier. 

During the last century the Kalmuks would appear 
to have lived along the whole course of the T.ekes, 
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to judge by the ruins of or inon^steries, stfll 

rcrr^iinitig in several plaices. One of these Is marked 
on luy Russian map on the river SumhCj near the 
Russian picket we visa ted, A neither, called A k- 
burkhan, is near the spot where we struck the 
Tekes, and a third ruin about 15 mlEcs farther 
westj but we heard of oiiiy one monastery cow 
existing, which lay too far out of my way, in the 
lovfer part of the valley- 

As for the inteheetual capacities of the Kalmuks^ I 
would refer again to what Dr Sedand says of their 
neighbours the Kirghest Their memory for peraons^ 
places, and things chat immediately strike the attention, 
is more powerful than that of persons more civillacd; 
whilst .recollection of sounds and forms of language is 
weaker, and abstract conceptions arc to them eKtremely 
difficult. 

Young scholars learn quickly, needing but three 
months to bo taught how to read and write ]^^rghese, 
and to learn enough Russian to enter the gymnasc 
requires but a ye^r only. They learn mathematics 
better than languages; other branche,s of education 
are difhcuk; only ten per cent, show any aptitude 
for drawing, Later on, education dees not progress 
so rapidly. As they advance towards their teens, 
they become idle and inatteittive. 

It sometimes happens that scholars at the gymnase 
of Vieray, or cadets In Orenburg, hnish their course 
with distinction ; but to imagine that ilie Kirghesc Only 
need education to raise theiu to the level of civilised 
nations, Dr Seeland thinks, would be a nnistake. The 
experiment has now been tried for half a century at 
Omjsk and Orenburg with only moderate results. The 
scholars manifest no enthusiasm to continue their studied 
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at the universities Or acadeinLes. Once become 
officers or translatorSj thejr do not continue thtir 
reading, and a great many forget the Russian they 
have learned and go back to their priiniEive manner 
of living. 

The foregoing is still! more truc^ 1 think, of the 
Kalmuks, for vvhom the little Buddhism they possess 
does less intellectually even than a meagre Muham¬ 
madanism does for the Kirghcse. As I entered the 
tents of the various encampments we visited, 1 usually 
asked to be shown the. burkhansy or objiscts connected 
with religious wors-hipj such as images, prayer-wheels, 
ajnulets, etc,, which they would let me see, but would 
not allow me to purchase. 1 do not remember seeing 
religious objects of Intrinsic worth. It may be that 
they feared to produce anything valuable, lest it should 
be pounced upon by the oEhters with me; but I am 
disposed to attribute their absence to the real poverty 
of the Kalmiiks with whom we came in contact. 

The womeo appeared to have a hard time of it, 
though much freer to come and go than their Muham¬ 
madan sisters. A Kalmuk girl on the Tekes is a 
shepherdess, and soon becomes bronzed by exposure; 
whilst even those farther west at 15 and 18 look as old 
as English women of 30. They are married early, by 
arrangement between the parents, who for the nonce 
turn their backs upon the girl, pretending not to see, 
and the form is gone through by the bridegTooiti of 
stealing his bride and carrying her off by force. 

The knot thus tied is not tied very tightly, for she 
is at liberty to leave her husband and return to her 
relations : and, if a widow, she may marry again after 
a month's mourning. The morals of the people are 
Spoken of disparagingly, though I have nothing original 
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to add one way'or the other j but the di-jparagement 
may well be truej seeing that a very Large proportion 
of the males are lama?, and therefore celibates, so- 
called, which results in. [mmoratity on the one hand 
and polygamy on the other. 

In the last tem we visited they gave us a warai 
receptioiij and eKhjbitedj it seemed to me, a favourable 
CJtample of nomad life, I saw no hay stored for 
winter use. In autumn, probably, the people descend 
to the lowlands—perhaps to cultivate a little land— 
though I came across no fields. There are, however, 
traces of old irrigation canals in the Tekes valley; 
and Prjevaisky, on his way up the Hi valley, mentions, 
near the Kash, lands temporarily tilled by the Kalmuks, 

I observed no cats or poultry at any of the encamp¬ 
ments we stopped at, and few traces of foreign mer¬ 
chandiser The jewels were of silver, and chose [ 
obtained were of home make, and showed little taste 
or skill in design. The people seemed not quite to 
understand the use of some of the finery which I gave 
them, but were always pleased with cutlery ; large tent 
and packing needles proved aeceptable ; and bricks of 
tea at once met with approval. 

Starting oncc more, we continued to ascend, the 
valley of the Mujart getting narrower as we approached 
the principal chain; also on the last terraces of the 
Khan-YaElak the soil became rugged and swampy. 
As we were approaching the upward litnit of trees, 
fins appeared less frequently, and the bushes of 
^’’cameVs-tail ” were only from two to three feet high. 
Presently wc came to a black, tumbleniown, smoky 
timber shed—^the last Chinese picket on the northern 
slope of the rtungo. 

The place was little belter than a ruin, but there 
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WJIS standing room Tor horses and acconimodniion of 
similar quPiliity for human beings ; whilst we found there,, 

1 suppOise awaiting us, two nrien, one of whom was si 
post messenger on foot, the difficulties of travel over 
the next stage being □sualiy considered too great for 

horsesr , 

We had now arrived at the limit of our friend Kalis 
jorEsdktion. His two servantSj Koo-Kah and Ttho- 
gahK had talked of going bach even at Gee!an, but Jing 
and Tor’^joe had Informed me chat the Isian-Tsiun cold 
them they might accompany me to Aksu if 1 wished 
it, Jing had also made me a present of a Manebu 
pocket-razor, lancet, and cweezers combinedj and 
volunteered his readiness to go with me all the wa^, 

I wrotej therefore, to the Tjjflw-Tifjirt, saying that 
I should probably avail myself of his permission Co 
take his two interpreters with me to Aksu, unless we 
found on the way that the Ahsu authorities had made 
such arrangements as to render this unnecessary. This 
letter I inclosed to the Russian CO'cisul at Kuldja with 
two letters for England, asking him to be good enough 
to tr^inslate the one and post the others, and handed 
the packet chat morning to Koo-Kali, with presents for 
himself and his fellow. They were then free to return. 

Subsequently Jing and Tor-jee seemed a little dis¬ 
posed CO wish not to go forward. Tor-jee had crossed 
the Pass before, and knew its hardships, and in the 
light of subsequent events I was nOC surprised at hla 
hesitation ; whilst Jirig had raised the difficulty of 
procuring a mount on his way back, since the docu¬ 
ment by virtue of which, as I suppose, he had received 
horses from the Kalmuks would have no force on the 
other side of the mountains^ 

I said sotneching about hiring one for him, where- 
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upon, in a roundabout way', he gave me to understand 
his doubts whether it would be becoming in a gentleman 
of h Lfi dignity to ride n horse that was only hired, 
though the gift of such an animat, he intimated, would 
solve the di faculty. Osman Bai undertook to send 
two horses, if no one else would, for £ r from Aksu 
to the hrst Kalmuk station ; and as each interpreter 
said lie could not go without the other, I undertook 
to be responsible, if necessary , for their carriage back, 
and said that ] wished them to go forward. 

They seemed also to be somewhat afraid, not know¬ 
ing what I should write about them to their master, 
but weiie pleased when I told them that thus far they 
had given ample satisfaction, and that 1 Intended so 
to testify. 

Mcreupon it hapiKucd that Osman Bai had the 
oflbr of a horse from a Kalmuk, which he asked me 
to advance money to purchase ; so thnt with this 
increase of cattle and a spare horse or two of my 
own, we con till ucitl our way to a favourable halting- 
place, whence to attack early next morning the 
Mua-davan, or ice pass. 


CHAPTER XVIll. 

{fVSJi THE MUE-DAVAN, OR ICE FASS- 


From iChao.YaJI'ak to bed ofMuiaitK Vjcvr Ai>tl»al 5 'Karafhit 
jjlader; Carmp at Toghti-WK Siir at dayluwak, 364.—Bajln 
teoalvtag' 'fiva glaalenE, 363.—FJiolD^apli of the ''''\Vh 3 u Moaa- 
tai;ij" 31 ^ 6 ,—K^ulbata' tanvarks on Jalyn-KkaUyr glackr, a£S.— 
Ice-lablea and atoDj load^t Vipiy of tfitr^Ee^giu^Vt jyJ.—Tea- 
litiiiitiflMkBj CToyaBBCs, gtott^ws^ ani pim»atLea; DiifitiJti** of 
pack aoioialB, !fal] evor pnKiinM: of horu and baggagoi 
Majutf-baabi ; formcT hennitage, and fort, SoldLcrt' pr^- 

vjfltona and liorKB fi^iitod up an Ica^ljfr, 176.—Scraitibhog down 
tbe Muf-dnvAii, 477.—Rond rocka and alonca, a^S,—Ftocn 

MaaaT'baati (o 'fanglia-taafi \ End of glacior, and Boperb ico- 
nvern; Hluon TiLAng's doacrIpt'Ori, a^p. —' Fiequont lOBB of 
bontFa; Good forlutva oF IbioL l^topoao ia ccmpJcCcly OEO«liig 
tl)C Paaa. aSj. 


T he picket siaiion at Khan-Yallak, reached on 
August 7tli, would have been the piTjpcr 
place to sleep at; but Osman Bai wished to push on 
to the very edge of our difhcultieSj in view of the 
severe c3!crcions which be knew awaited him on the 


morrow. 

We descended, therefore, into the bed of the Muzart, 
and presently made our way round the slope of a 
moraine on a foot-wide pathway, along which my horse 
had to pick his way very carefully. It seemed to me 
at the time the most dangerous thing I had attempted 
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on honscUaicJc^ the loose stones threatening a slip of 
horse and rider into the strearn below. 

Presently wc came to an atHuent of the Muzartj 
called the ArchaH^Karachat, and looking up to our left, 
whence the stream rises, we saw a magnificent glacier 
shattered by crevasses—very' like the Rhone glacier. 
When Shepeleff reached this spot in October 1S71, he 
found the snow five fcci deep, but sufficiently firm on 
the surface to bear his weight. The gtader is Toen- 
tioned also by Pottaratsky, who reached this spot in 
i367j as did Kaulbars in t Syo. 1 have not seen either 
of their accounts; but, accordijig to Shepeleffi they 
think this glacier the largest on tlic northern slope of 
the Muz-Tag range, and that it is connected with the 
to be mentioned hereafter, on the southern 
slope. Shepeleff gives its distance froin the entrance 
of the defile as 27 miles.* 

Where the Arthali-Karaehat falls into the Urten 
Muzart the goi]ge penttnites the main mass of the 
range, and the forest region gives place to that of 
glaciers. Here we clambered to a little jjatch of grass, 
called by Osman Toghri-su, arriving at one o^dock, to 
spend the night. We had no longer a friendly Kalmuk 
tent, and tny was therefore erecECtl. Matters 

were not improved by its coming on to min. 

Kostenko remarks concerning the Tl:ui Shan in 
genera] that during the summer months, on heights 
irocn 4,000 to 5,000 feet, rain falls ainrost daily from 
4 to 7 p.m., and setdom in the monting or at ntght 
On heights from 5,000 to 8,000 feet rain Is .said to 

* in wiicko^ thii chaptL^r I hnvc be/gmc -Hit; iKoustfl of both 
SJicpoloff and 1 ^tmI is tboy spoat Hujoh more Cimi; in t1b£ 

Fau tb^ I, Add eiantiiafid it wiEb pioEbaiioital vyos, t bavc fttwiuonELy 
uaedthdr dcMiiptiotia, aBbetEw than anytJiing 3 tould £ivfi of my own- 
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alternate with, snowt which quickly melts. Above 
9 fOOO feetf he adds, thefe is no raja, and the snow 
which falls instead quickly disappeafa. 

According to this we might have expected a fall of 
gnow, instead of which we were pelted wiih rain, which 
came into my cent, and the men had to erect a shanty 
for shelter at its side. Things were a little gloomy, 
therefore, as nigltt came on, and Osman Bai seemed 
excited“Old soldier though he was—as if -on .the eve 
of a battle. 

Usually my men were in no particular hurry to stir 
in the morning, and someLinnes it was I who had to rouse 
Joseph and set things going again ; but on the present 
occasion Osjnan was about before daylight, and, shout¬ 
ing to his men, wanted me to hurry up with the resL 
The rain had passed, but not. all the douds, and as I 
peeped out in the cold grey of dawn 1 saw we were 
approaching some splendid mountains. 

The view to the south-west was too tempting not to 
be photographed, even at half-past four, whilst the 
valleys were still in shadowy and the sunlight lit up 
only the highest peaks. The central mountain on my 
canicra screen was snow-capped, and rose up thousands 
of feet, whilst at the foot of the picture ran the Mu^art, 
through which we waded about five o'clock. Then we 
climbed over a steep ascent of bare rock, higher and 
higher, the road up to the top of the gorge folbwirtg 
now llte right and now the left bank of the Urten 
Muiiart. 

Presently we arrived at a bend In the gorge towards 
the west, where it presents the appearance (as Kostenko 
ob.scrves) of an elevated valley or oblong basin, about 
three miles long and nearly a mile wide, bounded on 
the north by a steep and rocky declivity of the snowy 



north and sondi. Its area is coinpar-jJiively small, fen' 
Ll descends only to about the middle of the slope. 
The dSris which liaa been brought clown by it 
reaches^ however, to the edge of the basiti. 

The third glacier hheivise moves from north to 
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range, whilst the main chain shuts in the basin on the 
south. 

Into, or towards this basirL, five glaciers descend. 
The first and largest cjf these comes from the east, and 
is fed from several sources. The second glacier lies 
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aouthj but Lt descends much, lower than the second 
one, and the moraine rnaccrial narrows the basin by 
severa] feet. The western portion, of the steep slopes 
of the mountains in this locality has boon formed, says 
Kostenko, by broken rocks brought down by the 
glacier. These, in the course of ages, have been 
covered with soil, from which have sprung small clumps 
of firs. 

These represent the advanced point of forest growth 
on the northern slope in the Musart gorge j for, 
beyond it, neither trees nor even bushes are to be 
seen, though, dunng the short summer, vegetation 
appears in the form of rank grass and a few kinds of 
flowers, amongst which violets are plentifuL 

Hera too, Kostenko adds, at the very hottest time 
of the year the nights arc cold and the mornings 
frosty, though I observed that at three in the morning 
of our leaving Toghri-su, my therniometer in the tent 
registered a niaiiimurn during the previous night of 
52* and a niiniinuni no lower than 42*. 

The fourth glacier descends Into the valley we arc 
describing by a narrow cleft, along which there is a 
road. This, however, suddenly changes its direction 
towards the south ; whilst the fifth glacier, moving 
from the west, shuts in the valley on that side, close 
to where the Tura-su falls into the Urtcn Muzart. 
Slittielcff climbed to the lower rnoraine of this glacier, 
which he places at 30 miles from the entrance of the 
gorge, the snowfleld being not much elevated above 
the valley of the Muzart. 

We rcrtched the above valley In about an hour and 
a half, and I could not resist setting up my camera, 
though in the sliadow aiid with only a feeble sun, 
whereby was obtained, however, a capital view, looking 
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eastj of a. grand m&untajnj partially snow-covcned, and 
called by itiy men the While Mountalci,. n'lch darker 
below, between two of which descended a 
glacier, whose foot almost reached to the central 
expanse of water at the bottom of the basin. 


THE '^^iiiTt aKajmi*" isr TJtc hvuht rwt*, M lfc:E^f wjira /.I'rteiciiiMi iwm 
■TME HOftTlL 

Artcr crossing this valley^ our road, as already in¬ 
timated, turned sharply as in an elbow J,o the sooiih, 
threading a pass of the main range. From this bend 
up to the highest point the distance ia given by 
Shepeleff as three miles. The road now b^^comeg 
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dlfViculc and lies over precipEtous crags^ and i$ choked 
with SlunesK between which the horse must pick hss 
way with caution—now across glaciers, below which 
streams descend with deafening noise; or perhaps no 
track at all exists, and progress has to be made over 
the almost perpendicular sides of the moraine. 

For my own part I managed to keep the saddle, but 
hereabotits, says Kostenko, ” it is necessary to advance 
on foot, or rather to creep along and cling with hands 
and feet to the sharply projecting Stones, pieces of 
which become detached and clatter down into the 
raging Muzart. Oft both sides of this gorge tower 
gigantic cliffs—sharp-pointed, vertical peaks, or majestic 
bluffs —Over which cascades fall into the depths below. 
Cornices of snow hang overhead, threatening to give 
way and fill up the entire gorge. From time to time 
fragments of the cliffs detach themselves and come 
down with a crash, rebounding from the crags in their 
descent into the abyss." 

Kostenko's journey was in sununcr. Shepelelfs 
description Isa winter one, " Turning,” he says, "at 
a right angle towards the south, our view was extciideil 
over a grand and magnificent picture. Before us was, 
as it were, an immense cascjule suddenly congealed, and 
deticcTiding nearly to the spot where the Tura-su flows 
into the Muxart. It was the grandest and most bcau’ 
11 fill of the glaciers we had thus far seen. It was 350 
feet wide, taking up nearly all ihc opening of the 
defile, and, proceeding from the easE^ turjietl abruptly 
to the north. , , . 

"Baron Kauibars called it Jalyn-Khatsyr. it 
appeared about a mile and a half in length, fomicd of 
blocks of dark grey ice, heaped successively one upon 
the other, and of boulders buried beneath the snow. 
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The surface of the glacier prcsenta dearly defined and 
generally pointjed outlines; the ice of the hlgltei' beds 
being of a lighter tint than that of the lateral and 
lower, which are inttntiingled with sand and earth. 
Seen in prchk, the glacier presents the appearance of 
an immense train, the piling op of the ice being most 
considerable at the lower end, where it attains the 
height of from. ?o to loo feet," 

After riding for an hour from the spot whence I 
took the photograph last ntentloncd, I attempted 
another looking south, and bringing in the same 
White Mountain and glacier as before, but with a dark 
mass in tbe foreground to the left. 

From the foot of the last pass on the northern slope 
begins tbe reign of chaos, and the road is strewed 
with the bleached skeletons of horses which have 
succumbed. In summer, animals make their way a 
little better than in autumn or winter, when the snow 
fills up the interstices between the stones. At such a 
time a horse is likely to fail and wrench off his hoofs. 

Shepeleff speaks of his animals as suffering cruelty, 
both as regards their bruises and also from the rarC' 
faction of the air. Of this latter, however, T have not 
the least recollection at any part of the Muz-Tfig 
range, nor did T know what rarcfictl air meant until 
reaching the higher passes of the Kuen Lun. 

The route leading up to the crest of the Muzart 
skirts the cast of the Jalyn-Khatsyr glacier, and, 
blocked more or less with large stones, winds along 
the flanks of the lateral rocks. On the east is seen 
the Urten Musart, issuing from beneath the tee like 0 
slender thrend, and forming the source of the river, 
31 miles from the spot where it issues from the defile 
into the Tekts valley. 
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The crest of the Pass is saddle-shaped,, and about a 
third of a mile in length, presenting the appearance of 
a little plateau sl[:i^>i]ig slightly towards the south, and 
affording a superb view right nod left of the magnificent 
peats of the Xian Shaur None of my ptedecessors 
appear to have bad in their possession a baronteter, 
whilst as for my own—excellent aneroid graduated 
up to 30,000 feet, and ient me by iny friend and former 
fellow-traveller the Rev, J, P, Hobson—the rough 
travel, J suppose, of the tarantass had put it out of 
order. Hence the exact height of the Muzart Pass 
retrains undetermined,* 

Kostenko, arguing chiefly from the cessation of 
vegetation, speaks of i i,ooo feet as the altitude of the 
Pass, whilst Sbepelefr, taking the Tekts valley at 5,500 
feet, adds 5,000 to the glacier before coming to the 
last ascent, for which he further adds upwards of 
J ,000 feet, giving a total estimate of 13,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The measurement by chain from 
the northernmost spurs of the Mui-Tag to the top of 
the Pass be gives as 49 vin/i 420 saj^nst or about 
33 miles. 

My last photograph on the northern side of the 
crest was taken at eight o'clock, and was successful in 
|)Ortraylng clearly the Outlines of one of the grandest 
peaks'we sawj whilst in the foreground there lay a 
huge mass of rocks, something like a fallen mountain 
broken into a thousand pieces. 

■ ECcIub quofi? Eegel; bs OvC htighl at 11,600 *e[, LkiI it 

Dr Hcgcl liflf wriltcii thus, it has csoaipfid me. RttluB also miintEoriH 
Dilko- xt havinE ■crodsfid fhe Paso; buE OBiib^r in tfluvcTHUtton witli 
M: Dilho', ikw in iwriiiv^ wlmt he Kiotc upoo bia Joiitnej' to Kuldji und 
Ijtsk-K.iiJ, bavfl-1 tvCT undcratood that he went {xvct the MuziTt. Pilbb, 
fuul I xminclined totJilnk the nameo of Re^l and DLlko aia mealEoued 
in enor. 
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Taking these pictures of course delayed us (though 
not the baggage), and iiiirolved the atoppgcof Joseph, 
who carried nty camera on horseback, and anotiter 
who carried the tripod^ together with the Interpreters 
and guides^ who became a little Impatient of this study 
of the artistic under eireuiinstanees they could only 
feebly appreciate. 

Moreoverj. they did not know the way coo well, and 
probably desiredaiot to be lost in tltis region of chaos 
and horror and many skeletons of horsea, where the 
only beings at (heir eaae» apparenclyj were the ravens 
and kitesj which saluted us with their ominous cries^ 
and longed, no doubt, for the pleasure of picking our 
bones. 

On finishing chc photograph just mentionedj [ 
perceived that a stranger, one Mullah'Khoja, had 
Joined our party, as if dropi>ed from the clouds. He 
had, ho said, boon in the mountains hunting, and soon 
showed that he knew his way about better than the 
rest of U5, so that before long he proved a valuable 
acquisition. 

From the crest the road proceeds southwards, the 
dids sometimes on the right and sometimes On the left, 
whilst between them lies a hollow whh a flat bedj along 
which, in summer, streams trickle towards the south. 
At half-past ten w'o came to what looked like the 
lower part of a long attenuated glacier, which did not 
occupy the whole breadth of tlie valley. The surface 
was extremely uneven, and stood up like a rpiniatuire 
range of ice-mountains, gradually melting, and causing 
thereby a stream to run at their base, 

Tn a sketch by a Russian nanted Kiudoff, of which 
I possess a photograph, this miniature Ice-range is 
called the Dorga glacier, and near it the artist has 
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sketched what leaks likft an ejtaggeraced mushroonn^ 
or a table of rock supported on a pedestal of Ice, 
These ice-tablcs are well known to Alpine climberEj 
and are formed by the surface of the glacier thawing 
more slowly under a fallen rock than in uncovered 
parts. Hence the ^‘leg" is left, but only to chaw 
flankwLse till the stone falls and begins again to form 
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another table. I took a photograph of this minjatuix 
rce-range, looking north, and then another in the 
opposite direction, where the ice is less prominent, but, 
from the multiplicity of rocks and stones, presents a 
difficult country for horses, though less dlfhcult than 
some portions of the northern slope. 

From a slight eminence, about two miles from the 
highest point of the Pass, there is a view of a aur^de- 
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gl(uei across which the route lies. The ice, stretching 
towards the souths is confined between the main peaks 
of the range and its bianchesr The upper portion of 
this sea lies east and west to the length of about four 
miles, ft th.en turns at almost a right angle towards 
the south, and stretches in that direction for five miles, 
Its width throughout being upwards of a itiilo. Enor- 
mous ke-waves and pileg of ddbrk and broken rocks, 
lying in the most varied poskionsj present a picture of 
terrible disorder. 

In one part these waves and heaps are Strewed with 
rubbish of a smaller kind, and are overgrown by grass, 
which swarms with myriads of black and grey spiders, 
as well as small ants, But I was much struck with 
the paucity of animal life seen on the day of crossing 
the giacler, the only quadruped being a small rodent, 
I think a sousbk, to which Tor-jee immediately gave 
chase, but to no purpose, 

Continuing our journey, on either side are cliffs 
rising like mountain walls, usually bare, and here and 
there of reddish hue, as of granite. Scatieretl over 
this sea of ice are innumerable specimens of coloured 
marbles—of jasper, of agate, and, a mass of other stones 
with coloured veins of beautiful pattern. In places 
the heaps of ice are free from fallen stones, and their 
tops then glitter in the sun. Deep down in the layers 
of ice flow streams which are heard but not seen. 
Here and there the ke is cracked and broken up into 
crevasses or ice-wells, into- some of which I would faij] 
have peeped ; but to approach them was tiedlous, since 
a false Step might entail a fall into an abyss. 

The farther we advanced, the ksi we found of 
diitris and rocks, and the cleaner and clearer was the 
ice \ but at the same time the road became more 
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difficultn We kept for a long time to the right of the 
itc, and close to the mouiitainsj where &t first sight 
there seemed to be soil for the horses to tread ujjoDj 
until, having occasion to disjtiouiit^ I discovered that 
the supposed soil was only a thin coating of dust 
over ice. 

To jndge from ShepelcfTs description, the picttire 
presented by this locality in autumn innd winter is stiH 
more striking and effective. He speaks of glacial 
pinnacles from 500 to 600 feet in height (meaning, 
1 suppose. On the Dorga glacier), and of corridors 
of ice with overhanging walls. The channels and the 
lakes ajre frozen, and the newly-formed crystals of ice 
take the tnosi fantastic shapes. The ice-grottoes, 
crevasses, and pits are veiled with snow as with 
a fringe. Inside are roofs of icScles, and from below 
ice-pillats, built as if for ornament and intended to 
receive statues. 

The surface of the waters in these places is frozen 
so hard that it is impossible to break the icy covering, 
and each blow yields only a metallic but musical ring. 
At times beneath this glacial sea deep sounds are heard, 
proceeding from internal rupture of the ic& Such 
sounds alternate with the crash of falling rocks, or 
the dull roar of avalanches of snow which fall to pieces 
like scattering shells. 

My photographic efforts had so far delayed us that 
we had seen nothing for some time of the baggage.. 
At last, after about a couple of houra' ride from the 
Doi^a glacier, we saw the animals ahead, with Osman 
Bai and his helpers painfully picking their way and 
toiling among ice^hummocks and over crevasses, the 
animals being helped over special difficulties one by 
one; The party appeared on the left of the glacier, 
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Vh'Mcher by a roundabout way we had co rollow^ 
crossing the urtoven IcSr 

Nothing looked easier than for one's horse to slip, 
and pitch bis rider hcndforc]Tioi5.t into a crcvasjse or 
against an Ice-hummock, so I dismounted. Eut this 
was for the worse, since the horse proved the surer 
footed. I had to remount, and ride with loose rein, 
dangling my feet so that at the first sign of a slip 
I might spring from the saddle. 

In this fashion I was doing my best to cross the 
glacieti following the lead of the old huntsman, w'hcn, 
along with a great shouting, Joseph called out to me to 
look at the baggage-horses filing along an ice-cliff, over 
which one of them had fallen, baggage and all. This 
seemed cxetiing enough to nnake one look up, but so dif¬ 
ficult was the portion of the way I was just then creeping 
over that I dared not allow my attention tO‘ be diverted, 
and in due time we came to the scene of the accident. 

The horse had gone too dost to the edge of a 
precipice, fortunately not very deep, and without 
water at the bottom, so that, wonderful to sayj It 
was not killed, nor seriously hurt; and m its load 
happened to be only the two chests of bread and a 
sack, no damage was sustained. Osman Bai, as we 
came up, was soundly rating his men for carelessness, 
after which we got ahead of the baggage-horses, and 
by one o'clock reached a spot calicd Mn^ar-lwish,. five 
miles from the Crest of the Pass. 

Here awaited us the most trying ordeal of the 
whole route. Ma^ar-bash is situated on the eastent 
side of the wifr-de-g'/dff, where, for a pcriiou of the 
width, the ICC was broken off almost vertically, leaving 
a cliff from 40 to 50 feet high, down the face Cff which 
we had by sonie moans to descend. 
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Mazar-bash signifies the '* head of the tomb ; in 
memory, 1 gathered, of a saint—I suppose a Bud¬ 
dhist monk—who, possessed probably with the crazy 
idea that he was to heap up merit by freezing him¬ 
self to death, had pitched upon this horrible spot 
for his habitation. He had, however, left enough 
of the odour of sanctity about the place to afford 
an occa.sion to my Buddhist attendants to offer their 
devotions. 

The first European, if I mistake not, to reach this 
spot was Shepeleff, who found here a small square fort 
which had been constructed three years previously on 
a little plateau upon one of the mountain slopes. It 
had a terraced roof defended by loopholes and battle¬ 
ments, and was built of very hard Chinese baked 
bricks, without a door, and entered through a hole 
in the roof, to which one mounted through a loophole 
by means of a ladder. 

He found here 30 soldiers armed with matchlocks 
and yalagans, and rejoicing in an allowance of two 
khalati and a pelisse per annum, with a monthly pay 
of eight shillings, usually six months in arrear. Scant 
wages this, for the pleasure of living on a glacier I 
The soldiers, needless to say, were all infantry, since 
there was no food for horses, to say nothing of the 
difficulty of getting them there. 

Notches were cut into the cliff of ice by which men 
from below could mount, but provisions and fuel brought 
from Tamgha-tash, the nearest picket southwards, 
were hauled up with ropes, and in this fashion the 
horses of caravans were let down when proceeding 
to Aksu.* 

* Kostenko say* that caravan* never returned in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, because of the difficulty of pulling up the horses. I was a little 
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Shepeleff mentions as behind the fort several tombs, 
which, if now existing, escaped my observation. They 
arc said to be alluded to in an itinerary by Ritter. 
What had become of the fort at the time of my visit 
I am not sure. I am under the impression they told 
me that the Chinese, on regaining |X>ssession of the 
country, had demolished it; and as for getting down 
the face of the cliff, we found two or three men who 
said they had received orders to smooth my way, and 
had been some hours at work. 

Just then they were laying boughs of trees across a 
crevasse, covering them with blocks of ice, and over 
these, if you please, not only 1 but the horses were 
to pass! Small wonder that one of the beasts fell 
in ; but Osman Dai was again successful in recovering 
his horse without .serious damage. 

Needless to say I dismounted, and presently came 
to the top of the cliff, down the face of which we were 
invited to scramble. 

It looked as if blocks of ice and dibris had been 
hurled from above, and perhaps the face of the cliff to 
some extent broken away, and steps cut here and there; 
but how to get down whilst maintaining the perpen¬ 
dicular looked well-nigh impossible. 

One man, however, took hold of my hand on either 
side, and after sliding, stepping, slipping, jumping, and 
all but falling half a dozen times, we alighted at last on 
a spot a little less uneven than the rest, whence we 
could survey the route whereby we had descended. 

“ Do you mean to say," I asked, " that the horses 
have to come down there ? ’’ to which reply was given 

Mrprited, tIuMcforo, to meet, a few huodted yards north of this obstacle, 
a trader who had mana^^cd to pull up his batfKa^ and a few animals, 
wherewith he was proceeding to Kuldja. 
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in the affirmative, J watched curiously to see how 
the feat would l>e accomplished, 

I do not remember seeing ropes attachedH but my 
own horse was lateii by one man at his head, whilst 
another held him back by the taih and, thu^ steadied^ 
he was made to scramble and slide on legs or haunches 
as he chose, till something like ^rma was reached 
at the bottom of'the glacier. 

The whole proceeding struck me as the most horribly 
dangerous piece of progression I had ever witnessed, 
or probably ever shall witncSvS again ; and as Joseph 
had succeeded in safely bringing my camera down, I 
celebrated the occasion by taking a view of the Mua- 
davan with our horses desoooding. Why it does not 
figure in my book will presently appear. 

There was no need for me to gtay to see all the 
horses and baggage descend ; so, after agreeing ns to 
the spot for spending the night, which Osman eJipected 
to attain before dark, my suite and 1 rode forward, our 
route hugging the mountains on our left, and having 
the gradually contracting glacier on the right, whilst 
beneath our horses’ feet were nocks and stones, some 
of them a yard thick, over and around which we had 
to proceed, 

Sojnetlmes steppiug-stones had to be placed against 
elevations that the horses might ascend, which mine 
on one occasion disdaining to use, took a standing 
jump, to the surprise, though happily not the unseat¬ 
ing, of his rider. 

Joseph came off less fortunately, for perceiving that 
he was to be thrown by, 1 think, his horse falling, and 
remembering what store T set on the apparatus be was 
carrying, he gcnoroosly thought of my camera first and 
his Own bones afterwards, and allowed himself to be 
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^rown, camera upwards, on to a rock that bruised him 
a good deal, so that he felt the effects for some days, 
though happily no bones were broken. 
i Shepeleff was rightly informed that from Mazar- 
bash to Tamgha-iash the route continued to present 
serious difficulties. It is encumbered by a mass of 
gigantic stones and fragments of rock fallen from the 
neighbouring mountains, and deposited by the mer-de- 
glace. Over these we had to make our way as best 
we could for about two miles, which took fully three 
hours, till we came to thc^ .southern end of the 
glacier. 

Late in the afternoon we passed a superb ice*cavem, 
out of which a torrent issued. I judged the cave to be 
from 50 to too feet high, with roof and walls broken 
into a thousand curious shapes, and its weird splendour 
was a fitting close to a day full of scenic marvels. 

I am reminded, however, that it would be but the 
beginning of wonders in the case of Hiuen Tsiang, my 
worthy and only predecessor of note in this portion of 
the Pass, since Kostenko says, ** No European has 
ever gone beyond the Mazar-bash picket.” I am not 
in the least surprised, therefore, that coming from the 
south and filing past this cavern and scaling the ice- 
cliff, suggested to Hiuen’s imagination the need for 
some very strong superlatives. 

Accordingly he says, as translated by Beale, *' The 
mountain is steep and dangerous, and reaches to 
heaven. From the creation the perpetual snow which 
has collected here in piles has been changed into 
glaciers which melt neither in winter nor summer; 
the hard-frozen and cold sheets of water rise mingling 
with the clouds; looking at them the eye is blinded 
with the glare, so that it cannot gaze for long. . . . 
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“ The [cy peaks fall down somttimes and lie athwart 
the road, some of them too feet highj and others 
several tens of feet wide. On this account thttc is 
extrente difficulty in climbing over die first, and 
danger in crossing the others. Moreover, the wind 
and the snowj driven in confused masses, make it 
difficult to escape an icy coldness of body, though 
wrapped in heavy folds of fur-bound garments. When 
desirous of food or sleep, there is no dry place to be 
found for a halt j the only way is to hang the pot for 
cookingj and to spread the mat for sleeping, on 
the ice,’’ 

Hiigen Tsiang has been called the “Asiatic Marco 
Polo,” and has been suspected of telling Travellers' 
Tales.'' Thus far, however, his words are true, after 
which he or his Chinese editor, in the Records of 
We&ierfi- Coanirie-iy adds ;— 

" Frequently fierce dragons impede arn;! molest 
travellers with their inflictions. Those who travel 
tins road should Jio-t wear red garments nor enny 
toud-souuding calabashes. The least forget fulness of 
these precantions entails certain misfortune- A violent 
wind Sutldcnly rises, with storms of flying sand and 
graveh those who encouitter thenn. sinking through 
exhaustion, are almost sure to die." 

Now, if my honourable predecessor in Muzart 
literature instead of “dragons" had employed the 
word ghosts or hohgobllns. then, though 1 would not 
risk my reputation by going quite so far as to say that 
I actually saw any of these superjiatural appearances, 
yet I would venture to add, if there were none in the 
vrt.?t. mysterious cavern w^hcreon wc last set eyes, then 
] can only say there ought to i^ave been, so appro¬ 
priate a dwelling-place did it appear, according to all 
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the traditions of childhood, for a whole tribe of ogres, 
demons, and g^nii of the mountains! 

To return, however, to sober criticism, Beale sug¬ 
gests that the dragons and their inflictions may allude 
to the sand and gravel storms, whilst as an alternative 
rendering of the next sentence he would substitute 
“ought not to carry calabashes nor shout loudly," 
as if water freezing in and bursting the calabashes 
might with the sound so caused, or by shouting, cause 
the "snow piles” to fall. “Why red garments," he 
adds, “should be interdicted is not so plain, unless 
dragons are enraged by that colour." 

It took the Buddhist pilgrim seven days to get clear 
of the mountains. Twelve or fourteen of his party 
were starved and frozen to death, whilst the number 
of oxen, or and horses that perished was still 

greater. 

They told me at Mazar-bash, if I remember rightly, 
that as many as 30 horses are sometimes killed there 
in a month. It was, therefore, no small mercy to have 
got off the glacier with a sound skin, and without 
loss of cattle, and thus have been permitted to be the 
first European to completely cross the Pass of the 
Muz-davan. 

Beyond it we were still to continue over undcscribed 
ground as far as Aksu. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SOWN TlIJS VAZl:SY. 


Tamghn^laaii filatioti unapprw^ImDle; Waitiojf for ba^^iSe, and 
Biippcctesa lo bed in pp**», —A re tu a irk able day^ aS4.— 

ATTlTj)! n«t mgrnlr^ pf Osiwan Bal \ MLlitaiy inBigairteanoc af 
T 4 ngtia-:^^r —Depaitura anitth^ards; A mB^blc ntanit- 
■ntflv, iSt.—Fine view ham Balgpluk f Pngde^or Kpnnc^'* nplc 
ea Roma'novBty'B gmlogital msp; Kutigei Ala.'Taa range; 
R-onha coet, vautli, luul -west af IsaiJuKul^ 337-.—Sha[!dD^ af 
ipounULins, and fnggtsted periods of earth m-DvonioDtB, sKA.— 
Atcaander Chain eoMpared mtb Swibb Oberlaod \ CoToplicntcd 
grograpbical BtrertuTe at tCara.-KoL wnLersbed] —Ttio Fcrghaiva 

mouAuioa and dieLf chacacterlBtig rwdgE extending to Pbmirsj 
Gcolo|[;y of route soalhwardsj sgO-—Time linca of grograpbicai 
folding j CoTitinuBtion of aulbor'a raule, 3^1.—Aecideet ia fordLug 
river; Camera washiDd Awayj Attendaota' putsuil;, and BucceBB ia 
lecevoi'lng baggage, aqa.—AnLvaJ atKaitckj b{) 4.—Brooking into a 
poBt-alaiiun, —To Tnpralr; Ad a!tenioon''s Bhooting, a^,—jPVr- 

oJmim of an eagle, af>7.^JoEq)li'^s tasidonnioal mAsierpiecg, aptt.— 
llcparturrc From Tnpmk, ond pursuit gf partridgea j Narmw escape 
from lieifikide j Arrival a| Miuart-Kgig'An, 

T \ THEN nvrj had quite de^jcended from tho glacier 
V V and mofaioc we found ourselves with in hail 
of the picket of Tanigha-tash, or stone seal," and 
could Sec the building on the western side of the rlverK 
This river canie dashing out from under the ice in a 
stream perhaps a hundred feet widcj and extremely 
swift. It hears the name of Mu^art, but i-S called 
Muzart-nin-su, or southeriij in contradistioctioo Co the 
Picket Muzart flowing northwards. 
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Tor-jee boldly plunged his horse in to cross, but 
found the water too deep, so that he was obliged to 
shout his communications to a man on the opposite 
bank. By dismounting we could, no doubt, have 
approached the station by the end of the glacier and 
moraine; but it was already late in the afternoon, and 
we had to proceed nearly a mile farther to Tamgha- 
tash, the spot predeiennined by Osman Bai. 

It looked as if we might ride along the eastern bank 
of the stream under a cliff about 50 high, but the 
old huntsman pronounced this impracticable, by reason 
of water farther on. He then led the way on his little 
horse, which scrambled like a cat up to the top of the 
cliff, whither we had to follow. Then, after travelling 
above the flooded banks, we descended to a sheltered 
nook beneath the bluff, with the river a few yards in 
front of us, there to wait for tent and baggage. 

Waiting soon became monotonous. Sunshine had 
ceased after midday, and, as twilight came on, rain 
came with it, but not the longed-for Osman Bai. 
" What could have happened ? " we all asked; and I 
sent back a man to reconnoitre, but he brought no 
tidings, and it looked as if we should have to spend 
the night as we were. If he had not descended from 
the glacier before dusk, clearly he could not do so with 
his horses in the dark. 

'phere was nothing, therefore, to be done but to 
bivouac supperless. Nor was there a stick of fuel 
at hand, though much to be desired in the proximity 
of glaciers, and with rain descending. Happily, a man 
at the picket, knowing our necessity, by a long and 
roundabout way brought us an armful of wood, and 
Joseph found for me a narrow ledge under the bluff, 
partly sheltered by the overhanging cliff from the rain. 
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Here he spread the feU from under his saddle, and 
proceeded to do liisbest for my comfort Rummaging 
among hts saddte-bagSj he found a few Rpoonfuls of tea; 
but though we had fire, and water more than enough, 
there was to hand neither saucepan nor kettle. 
Suddenly 1 rejnembered that the maker of my 
enamelled tea^hottlc (of the pattern supplied to the 
British troops in the Egyptian campaign) had said to 
me casually, *' You know you can put this bottle in the 
fire without harming it"—whereui^n we cittemporised 
a kettle, and Joseph produced an enamelled cup. 

Next, I bethought me of the few biscuits left in nty 
holstcrj and, kistly, of a box of imcat lozenges. These 
provisions had, of course, to be shared with our fellows 
in tribulation, andj knowing how far imagination goes, 
even in matters of meat and drink, I proceeded to 
descant upon the wonderful properties of the little 
brown lozenges, seen now by my attendants for the 
first time. I was not able to tell them, the exact 
number of pounds of beef condensed into the lozenges, 
but they were to suck, and suck, and suck again, till 
the whole was melted, and then to believe that they 
had swallowed tlie efficacy of an undefined quantity of 
meat without the trouble of cookery, of serving, and 
of mastication. 

Then, our too scanty supper over, 1 lay down for 
the firet time 1 could remember wanting a meal but 
unable to get it. I could write no diary, but my note¬ 
book reminded me that it was the only date in my life 
that could be written by five out of six figures alike—■ 
namely, S/S/iSfifi—and i thought it had been verily a 
day much to be remembered. 

The wonder to me was that on any one of 20 
occasions 1 had not broken my neck, so dangerous was 
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the journey we had Just been permitted to accomplish ; 
whilst to spend a night in the open without proper 
wraps was likewise to me a new experience. 

When tempted to grumble I recalled an episode in 
the life of one who spent a night and a day in the 
deep, in comparison with which my situation I thought 
enviable ; and then, putting on my waterproof for what 
little warmth it could afford, and hoisting an umbrella 
against wind and rain, and with Joseph sitting at my 
feet with his back to the bluff, wearied I fell asleep. 

Sunrise brought light, and gladness too, when at six 
o’clock Osman appeared, and to my great relief re¬ 
ported the loss neither of beast nor burden. Darkness 
had overtaken him on the moraine, and finding a little 
spot tolerably clear of stones, he had bivouacked there, 
and was now ready to continue his march without 
stopping. 

A tall black horse of mine, which carried the kitchen 
necessaries and sundry provisions, was detached to 
remain with us whilst a breakfast was hastily prepared, 
pieces of meat, I remember, being cooked in native 
fashion on skewers. After our meal we were to follow 
and overtake Osman Bai. Meanwhile I thought the 
spot should be delineated, so I took a phott^raph of 
it, including an inscription I could not read on the rock 
above where we slept 

At Tamgha-tash arc, or were, two stations; one 
built by the Chinese, and the other by Yakub Khan, 
who was so bent upon getting his little fortress erected 
that they told me he came there in person, and 
encouraged his followers by working with his own 
hands.* 

• Shcpclcff thought that hi* placing soldiers hero and at Mazar-bitsh 
could be due only to fear and auspkion, though, U nnight be, the Khan 
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From Tamgha-tash, at eight o'clock, wt sot out in 
a south-easterly' direction, continuing on the western 
bank of the river through & grand valley' with bare 
nriountaina rising on each side. They gave me the 
name of one on. our left as Kalpak-tasbj and it had on 
its facKj half'Way up, the remnant of a glacier, whilst 
farther on we saw another glacier and two arches, like 
huge bridges thrown across a chasnij and connecting 
the two mountains.* 

in front of us Was a mountain named Go'gihga, 
with its head in the clouds. Behind was another known 
as Kara-davan, blocking up the north end of the valley; 
whilst ali around were bare peaks, and little verdure 
anywherej except a few bushes bearing red berries. 

The route was most difficult by reason of the large 
stoneSj Over which our horses had to pick their way. 
This opinion seemed to have been shared by some of 
our predecessors, whoj towards tlie southern end of the 
valley in the locality we are speaking of, had erected 
a block of white marble, and cut upon it a Turk! 
inscription to the following eheetj as translated by 
Joseph 

" He wiQ ^een>cs Oiia way cntn; iitay be pardotndt iwt Itnowinp wbat 

bt IB 

He coraoB twice ii a fciol i whLUt 

11c who i third lunc Le aa a bailE'" (cf inlideL). 

wiabad thuB tit aflbnd tc camv^ips And trAvcIhna in thiE 

inhcapitablc rogicn- Ftcin. a mtlEUicy pnLnt -bt view SbcpdcFf ccfieidercd 
MAiac^lKtah At Oi CC real ValtHj and that the plA4;c fgi a military 

ptKst to ipiant tbc Fftaa waa in the daitcw part ef tlic dcEla Leading^ tn 
tba pLckal of Tam^hn'tiWh. 

' £>fia^ bridg^a; ih tlifc Tiili SJuiuj Kostcnko tayt, arc often met widi 
much below (he gtacii^m—uamcEy, at j,fjoo hei or loyrAr. Xbey aome- 
timea AttnlnmoTC (hen a mile Ln Icinftfa and loo Fuat in thkkeess. Tb(>y 
■re ionned out of tliG ma^sn of Apriog avalaachccj and thcmfoio tho 
Bncw la (hem la miitMl with rubble and pabblca brauglit down from the 
Bumunding cia^. 
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Presently we came to a spot which the men called 
Balguluk, whence, looking northwards, the valley pre¬ 
sented a magnificent appearance, the river meandering 
along its comparativdy flat bottom, and a huge 
mountain mass lying at right angles thereto, whilst 
at the southern end was Mount Upga-tash rising to 
the left, and Tugh-balshi in front. 

But what struck me most of all in this locality was 
the clearly defined and fantastic conformation of the 
rocks, the principal varieties of which arc indicated 
on Romanovsky and Mushketoff's map • as granite, 
syenite, and gneiss. 

Riding for another hour brought us to a part of the 

* Thia valuabt« geolog^ical map of Rumiaa TuTkiaUn aooma to be 
little known in England, and is not in the poaaeaaion, 1 am told, even 
of the Geological Society of London. Profeaeor Booncy (who had not 
aeon the nap until 1 abowed it to him) boa fiivoured me with the folknv- 
tag remarks, which acientista will appreciate, on the geology of the 
Tian Shan, eapecialty thoee portiona of it over which 1 paaaed. With 
the map lying before him he writes:— 

"The mountain chain, Kungei Ala-Tau, which separates the basin of 
'Isaik-Kal from the head of the great lowland (covert by post-Tertiary 
depoaita), evidently cooaiits of twv> or three roughly parallel ranges 
forming a aeries of foldai The basement rocks are crystalline, chiefly 
granitoid and gnelaaoid, together with masses of "porphyries" and 
feUltes, and occasional dioritic rocks. 

"This is very probably a group similar to that which in several 
places forms the core of the Alpine ranges—namely, granites and other 
rocks of igneous origin, but of great antiquity, to which a foliated 
structure has been imparted by pressure. 

" On this group rests, obviously with a great interval between them, a 
group of not very highly aherod rocks—crysUltinc limestones, phylUtes, 
quartzites, and conglomerates. These are indicated as older than 
Silurian, and they are not improbably rather anterior to the Cambrian 
system. On them, towards the eastern end of the chain, Devoeian 
rocks are resting, evidently unconformabty, and these arc followed by 
Carboniferous, which are cillicr unconfotmable to or overlap the 
Devonian. 

" Until we have travelled some distance cast of the lake, where 
Jurassic rocks sot in. we find nothing between the Carboniferous ^tem 
and the Tertiary series (wbkh is not subdivided into systems); even the 
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valley called Coombtll^ the rocks bebg light-coloured 
on our right and dark on the lefr. In sheltered spots 


liiBt bcias aiiMrtL ovuf the greater part of the chain. They ntj how 
even en bctls sidca of the ha^ln of Is^sik-Kul, where they Are tre^iH^ntly 
ovcrla-in by pMt-Tcrtiaiy ittfOflit*. 

'Ml ii cvwJwit Uiit Uaa iffholc regmn has been aJIcetcd by catlh 
tYnwMncntK mtirts than one n^ate. At we carry our cyoa westward 
atongthe fcCnc^aL Btrilic of the Boct mnaaBcs, we are brcnight inrcniibly 
into Ute ^aat mounlwn rtujajy west of iBBtk-Kul {the haaio ot whteh 
appears to be oaty » traughK broader than usaalj 3ri a seriei af flaJdaJ, 
and wc ace tbs* iJic southcEn psTfj st lent, nf ilic Kunjj'aL Ala-Tan in 
inseparable trt>m the fnatu/ ot which the Aletanider range forms alBO 
a part- 

"In (his range ?vC find (hat crystaliinc BehkGtB (loioa, chfodte, (aU-j 
etc.) Bet in between the phyllEto-maxhle greaip and the rundameneaL 
gnc-ssold group. 'Ihcy are notj tiowcvcr, InTadably presohi, 6ar the 
former sonctincE rests dinstty on tire tatttt- 

" It is tiicretbre prebahle that, u a relSj the phyl^LtHe-maihlc group is 
separated frem anylhfog befow It by a considerable break, nnd waa 
fo^ed at an age mueb naarcr Id FBlBcosoic tiTnes than ebbor of the 
-otherB. ^Vhen it was being deposited, protisb^ nid Laad surfoecs of 
granitCK gnelssca, and schtBla already existed, and supplied tho 
materials of the eengfoTncralcB, quactaites, and phylbtoBL We may 
expect to find that, as oartb aiDvemontB of pte^aibonifetDus ago have 
left their ntark in llto Alps (whore the chain, as a whale, eb much more 
recent), to they have Itcre; cnly in this case we may dale them at pre- 
DevoniiLTi. 

" BnC the Bbaping of the etislLng Tnoacfoln cbaLns muBt certainly be 
potl-CarhoniforeuB, If we may aaBtime that the evidence obtained 
from the eatlem end of the chain holds good for the test, we may 
afGrm thiB shaping to be poat^Jurassic. Ctetafeous reclcs ds not 
appear to oocor, but, so far as I can form an opinfon, I think (hsL (ho 
njouutaio dtaln was rfoTClopcd before the Tertiary rocks were da posited, 
(luHjgh it Is probable that some of these have treen affected by ImpDi^ 
(arrt movernents, 

" In chart, so far as 1 can intoeprot Che map, I should say tltat, as in 
(he case of the Alps, the mountain system of the Tian Shan was duo to 
more than one process of movement. \Vhetber there is any oormcoliOn 
tn [tme between the dlEturbaocos which have aSiectsd theBumpenn and 
the Asiatic systems depends on the date assigood to (he Tertiary 
deposits on (he latter, on which question the map gives rvo iDformatlon. 
In this tDgioOj. however, IL is prcltfibLo that there wan no such eontinuDiLS 
depression from the beginning ot (ho Trias to tite ead cf tlie Eoecne 
as IhL^rc vraa in the AEps. But just cast of the cast end of iBslk-KuE 
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there were a few trees, but vegetation was scanty 
everywhere—a striking contrast to the luxuriant ver- 

Juratsic rocks occur, formlnj; an elongated mass, and covered directly 
by Tertiary deposits. 

•• As the map la not coloured fur more than a comparatively short 
distance south of Issik-Kul. we must shift our position to the west of 
the lake, »>. to somewhere iu the neighbourhood of Tokmak, which is at 
the head of a great inlaiMl basin lying north of the Alexander Moun¬ 
tains. From here, by following a line rather to the west of south, wc 
can keep on the geologically coloured part of the map. 

“ The Alexander chain is obviously a prolongation of the Kungei Ala- 
Tau, immediately north of Issik-Kul: the Chu valley, traversed by the 
post-road from Tokmak, not indicating any real orographical boundary. 
It is therefore probable that, as in the case of the Swiss Obcrland range, 
the complete elevation of this Alexander and Kungei Ala-Tau range is a * 
more recent event than the definition of the mountain range forming 
the waterahod to the south. 

•* These Alexander Mountains consist, as already said, of a central 
gneisaic axis, fringed on each side with crystalline schists, which aro 
overlain by the phyllitc group. Farther west, Devonian and Car¬ 
boniferous rocks set in on the northern face, and above all conies a 
cootinuoua border of Tertiaties. There is, however, a strip of Jurassic 
rock, probably a minor infold, extending from a point south-west of 
Tokmak to the longitude, approximately, of the west end of Issik-Kul. 

“ South of the Alexander Mountains the orographical structure is 
extremely complicated. From the Kara-Kol Pass (on the longitude of 
Pishpek), which crosses a southern offahoot from the Alexander Moun¬ 
tains, the streams on the eastern Bank flow eastwards, and ultimately, 
after being joined by rivers that rise much farther south, form the Chu 
and run northward past the west end of Issik-Kul to Tokmak; whilst 
from the west side of the P.'tss the streams all find their way in a 
southerly direction, joining the Kara-Kol river (one of the upper streams 
of the Syr-daria), the basin of which seems to encroach in a northerly 
direction, and produces a marked flexure in the general line of the 
watershed. 

“ The geology of this region is correspondingly complicalcd. The 
broad trough of the Istik-Kul basin can be traced for some distance 
west of the longitude of Tokmak. but the trough itself seems to consist 
of a group of folds which sre composed of phylUtes and older rocks, 
with some Carboniferous deposits and considerable masses of Triasaic, 
Jurassic, and even Tcrtiaiy rocks Hence it would seem to have been 
an area of deposition up to a comparatively late date. The folds have 
a geocral east to west direction, but the river courses arc remarkably 
complicated, as if, after they h-ad first been defined, they bad been 
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durt of KhEin-YiiUakH and other pastures on the northern 
^lope of the range. 

Wc were thus [naklng our way^ ah going wellj until 

affected ty mflvenicnrt in litw dinettiiTia. The wBWrthcd for n Bhort 
dLfftanee trtoi tlic Kari-K*! Pass tvhz due WKirth, ihcA awcqw i0 th* 
east, paflaioB Eouth rf Isaik-Km, ajid Laopctilates wUh the 
at tke XifiTi which toUoWfl a soath-wsst direction. 

'^Thc fcrcaoicp mrppJlci'Jon is increased by s lonjf caege, the 
Fcr^li.artft Mountainij tthlch runs off trtjui the stKitbern Ttttn Shan 
ntat ihe Tecib Paaa^ in a geacrti nerth-weBteriy direction, and, 
of members of thi phyllite firaup, flaoSwd locally wKh OarbnnlfeKHiB 
ToclcB, tind cKtyWhereby TriaBBic CT Jttraaaac racka, withwhidiTciliaTy 
dftrata ificm to be infolded. PTwcnuibly thla area wtls one ol deposit vtp 
to a comparaevfily late period, and has been sireC dlstoybod by flcsuifai 
in wore than one direotiDn.. 

' ■ Rathta to the somli of the junction of the abeve^nnwed Ferghan-a 
range with the malo Xian Shan dialo (^which takes place a little w*st 
of the lake Chadir-Kel], lines of flesone, rufioiog cast and west, 
■become again more conaplceeus, as we come to tha ranges aevith. e-f the 
Fcfghaiia bsajn, which is dtalned by the upper water* of the Syr-darLii. 

These ranges, forming' the naithem part of the Pawis, eonsist of 
the jncissit and tlic phylllte giouptj infoSdlng, at hrst, Carhonifiraaa, 
with soma XertiaTy rt>£ka. Then some. Devoniaiv beds appear below 
the Carboolfitretii; and soma JurasBio are seen loyally bEticath Creta¬ 
ceous (there Last recks appea? to !w limited io a norih-ceBtcrly dircc- 
Elon hy the lidK-of liie Ferghana range). Xeitiaiy rocta BtSlI occur ns 
be&wo. East and west fcldi cootlniiB (owanls the soatb till we reach 
the grent Kam-lCol lake in tJio Knrgask Pamir, and they affect the 
drainage of the hcad-'watera' of dw AmU'-darin. The hdds coasist. 
rnainlj ol ihe gneissic nod the phyhilc greups, with or without cryatal- 
Une BchiBtB | but as strlpB of Cretaoeooi aadTerliaTynitltaare involved, 
there nnvst havB bccn great earth tnovements since the date of Hit 
latter. 

From rear the Kara-Kol lake, the main watcnslnsd of Asia strike^ oil 
n(ter the Famir plateau, dlvidi-ng the drainog-e of Chinese TurklstaiiL 
flrstj from lhc tiihutarica of the Amu-darta, and tben^ from those of the 
Indiax. 

"" The reutc from Kutdja soutbwacdB cresaaa the Usite-Tau (a pro- 
hmgsitior of the chain north of Iislk-Kulj, which range is n compltca^ 
wrinkling ol the gociEBte and phyllEU groups with BOIOQ cryatalhnc 
Hchlats, flanked by C.-ichooifereas, Tr^asio, jurwaiUj and Tertiary rockB. 
Kashgar appaan to he situated on n post-TeriJary deposit oreriymg 
Tertiary reeks, beneath wbith are rocks asBigned CO the 'Trias. 

‘' In the Ebregoing dcflctipEioQ f have not taken note of the dtoritic 
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about two o’clock, when it became necessary to ford 
the Muzart-nin-su, here as wide perhaps as the Thames 
at London Bridge, but divided into several streams, 
and rushing rapidly. We had successfully forded 
streams on so many occasions, that it seemed unne¬ 
cessary to take special precautions now; and, our old 
Nimrod having stayed behind to chat, probably with 
Osman Bai, Joseph, Amin, and I prepared to follow 
Tor-jec. 

I suppose our dog did not like the look of the 

rocka, which arc probably aubordinatc member* of the g^laaic series, 
or of occasional maMos of gabbro, serpentine, etc., and but little of the 
" porphytics," Celaltes, etc., these being all orographicallyof raloor Impor¬ 
tance ; and as they must be, in many cases, .it least, intnmvc in th4> 
rocks with which they arc associated, there arc no means of ascertain¬ 
ing their age- Also I have left unnoticed the occasional patches of 
dolerites, andesites, etc., which, even if they may occasionally form 
elevated peaks, as in the Caucasus, arc probably ^iny late in date and 
of little structural significance. 

" Looking at the map as a whole, the mountain mavti/s of these 
parts of Asia appear to be due to three leading lines of folding, the axes 
of which run respectively north-west (or a little to the south of itX west- 
south-west (or a little to the south of it), and nearly west Possibly the 
last may be due to the combination of the first and second, but I 
believe all three to be distinct. All seem to be po«t-Jurassic. 

"I cannot decide from tlic map whether the Tertiary rocka form 
flanking ranges like the nagtlfiuk and molaste b the Alps, or whether 
they enter bto the composition of the main ranges, like the earlier 
Tertiaries of those mountains. Although the bformation before me is 
not sufficient to enable me to venture upon any suggestion at to the 
relative age of these disturbances, yet they point strongly to tl*c com¬ 
parative newness of this great mountain system. As the folds which 
run from west-south-west to oast-north-cast and from west to cast seem 
to be especially effective in complicating the drainage systems, 1 am 
disposed to think that both these, at any rate in part, ate due to move¬ 
ments of very late date. 

•• xhe peculiarly irregular paths followed by some of the rivers suggest 
that, after their courses had been roughly determined by an early set of 
movements, others took pisec, along different Ibes, so that the river* 
had to escape from the rocky labyrinth thus produced as best they 
could. Out upon this question, b the absence of detailed information, 
one can do no more than offer n surmise.—{.S/gwruO T. G. Oohney." 
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turfent, nor perhajjs (lie ic^ wnicr, was hangijig 
backp whcreiapcn^ Tor'jee kindly dragged him rip Co his 
pommel, and thus found octopaiiou for one hnnd^ whilst 
with the other ht ivas teading chc bliicl; horse laden 
with the saueepannj, and, on the top, what was far more 
valuable—my preciotis camera. 

And now began, a scene. The rough stones oF 
yesterday's route had made the black horse footsore, 
so that On getting Into the middle of the stream be 
stumbled, and Tor-jec, unable to attend to so many 
things at once—'his own horse, the dog, and bis own 
safety'—let the sutnpler go. 

This was eKcitlug enough, Co see the animal lying 
in iiiiid-stream, with part of his bagg^ige under water ; 
but mattem grew worse when, trying to rise, he only 
partially recovered himself, and was washed by the 
force of the current into deeper water, where the 
baggage kept going down and down, till at last the 
whole of it, camertt and all, was completely under 
water, and the only thing above ch'C surface was the 
horse's black head, he struggling for dear life. On 
and on he swam, and farther and farther receded from 
my vision my camera, with its roil of 4S views com¬ 
pleted only an hour or two since, and including the 
wonderful '' Mua-davan with Our horses descending.’^ 
Of course I shouted and bellowed directions with 
all my ntight, and in turn Joseph bad t* shout to 
me in rnid-stream that 1 wa^ exposing myself to 
danger, and should be carried away lt?o if not careful. 
So swift was the current that t* look down, even 
when my horse was standing still, made me quite 
dizay* and I was glad with Joseph and Amin to reach 
a shoal In the middle of the river, whence we could 
see the horse iloating farther and farther away, until 
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presenily we saw him washed on to a bank, where 
he managed to loosen the baggage ropes and break 
himself free. 

Meanwhile Tor-jee had not been idle, but had de¬ 
scended along the stream, and, knowing the value I 
set on the camera, left the horse to look after itself 
and made for the baggage, of which only a small 
portion was visible above the'surface. What he was 
doing with it we could not, owing to the distance, 
make out, and I sent to his assistance Amin, who 
quickly stripped himself and ran off in nature's robes 
by the nearest way. 

We saw him come up to the spot, but were puzzled 
to observe both now stooping and apiurently unable 
to do what they wanted. This, of course, was highly 
exciting, nor were we greatly heli>ed on getting out 
my telescope to view the proceedings. 

At this juncture the old huntsman came up, and 
galloped his little horse over the stony bed of the 
river and through its streams in truly workmanlike 
style. The black horse had made his way out of 
the water, and was standing sheepishly on a shoal 
far down the river. Nimrod brought him back to 
his fellows, and also approached to the help of Tor-jee, 
whilst Amin came back to his clothes, his teeth chat¬ 
tering, and his whole frame shivering. 

I never in my life saw a man shiver so, and was 
fearful as to what might be the result; so I hel]>cd 
him to get at once into his sheepskin coat, after which, 
but not before, he could give us a little information. 
As for Osman Bai, he came up when the excitement 
was beginning to abate, and, taking things very coolly, 
chose a different place for his horses to cross, and 
quietly went on his way. 
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Amin being dressed^ wd prepared to fotlo-Wj and 
crossed the remainder of the river, to be met by ror-jee, 
who brought me my camera with a smile of triumph, 
as if aware that he was doing something chat would 
please me highly. 

He said that on stooping to detach from the Other 
baggage the felt whercio for protection the camera 
was wrapped, so icy cold was the water that his 
hands were numbed, and he was obliged to hold all 
down till assisCance camor to prevent the whole being 
washed away. This ejtplained his apparent inaction 
as seen from a distance, and 1 forthwith concluded 
that Tor'jec, Amin, and the old huntsman had exerted 
themselves nobly, and promised each a special reward. 

The pots and kettles suffered nothing by the ducking ; 
but the flour was prematurely made into paste, the 
bread was reduced to a similar condition, and one 
of the component parts of the baking powder had 
fizzed away. The wreckage, howeTcr, with my camera 
case emptied of water, was placed again on the back 
of the horse, whose temper was not improved by the 
qjisode, for he kicked Tor-joe when urged forwards 
after his fellows. 

We then made our way along the western bank of 
the river, and in abouE an hour came to a small pasture 
with sheep feeding. Here Osman Bai wished to en¬ 
camp, saying that if we went on to the station a mile 
or two farther, he would has't to bring back his horses 
to this spot for pasture. This he was told he must 
do, aitd about six o'clock, after a ten hours ride, we 
arrived at the station of Kailek, 

Kailek was found CO be a Chinese picket, l.trge and 
well built compared with any of the pickets we bad 
seen north of the Piks, and situated in a little grove 
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of poplars. Its courtyard was surrounded by stables 
and rooms, but the officer supposed to be in charge 
had gone away on a visit, and had locked the door. 

Since necessity knows no law, we took French leave, 
forced the door, and obtained possession; the room 
appropriated by me having a kang, or sleeping plat¬ 
form, and a fireplace, but nothing more. A few 
chickens wandering about helped to afford us a 
welcome back to settled life, after sleeping in nomad 
tents, and my first care was to look after affairs 
photographic. 

My camera, selected and arranged by Dr Lindsay 
Johnson, was a half-plate expanding apparatus made 
by Perken, Son, & Rayment, measuring, when folded, 
only 8x8x3 inches, wherewith, if needful, ordinary 
glass n^atives could be used. It had been fitted with 
one of the box roller slides of the Eastman Company, 
containing a sensitised paper roll for 48 exposurc.s, the 
whole, with a double back and everything except the 
tripod legs, fitting into a leather case 10 x 10 x 7 
inches. 

This case was usually wrapped in a sheet of felt, 
which served for protection during conveyance on 
horseback, and was spread on the ground when taking 
views, Amin carrying for me that and the tripod bag. 

I think it says a great deal for the excellence of 
the cabinet-making and workmanship of this box, 
that, notwithstanding the thorough ducking I have 
described, little if any water got inside the roller 
box, and I lost only the last two of the 48 vic^ 
that of Mazar-bash and Tamgha-tash, the last being 
unrolled and having nothing but the vulcanite slide 
between it and the water in the outer camera case. 
The glue fixing the leathern portion of the camera 





had been here and there dissolved by the wacerf and 
I greatly feared my picture-Eaklng was at an end ; but 
things were not so bad as they looked, and, though 
stCi>j>od for the next few days, [ managed afterwards 
to repair the damage. 

Next morning we left Kailqk at half-past nine, 
starting thus late partly because, after the rugged 
route of the previous two day-s, some of the liorscs 
needed to be rc-shod. Three hours sufficed to bring 
u$ to Tuprakj where was a station, inhabited ajid 
Ill somewhat better order than at Kailck. 

Here I challenged old ^^irtl^od in the afVernoon to 
go out with me shooting, and was amused to watch 
his proceedings. He carried a curiems old gun, to 
the muzile of which was affixed a pronged rest to 
place on the ground and steady his aim, whilst the 
trigger brought down, not a hammer^ not even a 
flint, but a piece of lighted striTig Into a little pan 
of gunpowder communicating with the charge, loaded 
with ball. 

Near the station was a leafy dell of i^mall trees and 
long grass, wherein we very soon saw a hare, sitting 
On her haunches with ears erect, making a reconnais¬ 
sance. I nodded to Nimrod to take the 5rst shot; 
off went his hat, and, advancing a step or two, his 
prong descended in a moment to earth, aim was taken, 
and down came the clumsy trigger, but all too fuud 
for Dunny, for she was hit clean in the shoulder, and 
ini mediately reth 

The old huntsman threw down his gun and rushed 
iminediatcly to stick a knife into his prc)", to ease, I 
suppose, his Muhammadan conscience, according to 
the dictates of which he would, \ fancy, be forbidden 
to eat a creatui'e not killed by the letting of blood. 
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I managed to get an azure Titmouse {Pants cyattus), 
one of three specimens of small birds secured, of which 
there appeared to be very few, in the locality. On the 
day following 1 was more fortunate, and secured about 
eight specimens, including two red-legged Partridges 
{Caccabis var, pallescetis), a Masked Wagtail {MotatiUa 
personata), a Brambling {MotUt/ritigilia Brandti), a 
Bullhnch {Carpodaetts erythrinus), a Magpie {Pica 
letuoptera), and a red-legged Crow or Chough 
{Pyrrhocorax graaihts'), the last of which, stuffed, 
now appears in a glasis case before me. 

But my greatest ornithological " find " in this neigh¬ 
bourhood was a Golden Eagle {Agnila ehrysaZlos), 
locally known as a IHrkut, the most powerful of birds 
train^ for hawking, and one that will attack a wolf 
or kill a deer. The old huntsman told me that he 
possessed three of these, trained, or partly so, and at 
the next station brought them for my selection. 

One was just then without a tail, and therefore not 
so good for my purpose; a second, trained, was three 
years old, and comparatively costly; whilst the youngest, 
though the handsomest bird, was not yet trained, and 
therefore to the owner was less valuable. He had 
obtained it at Kailek-davan, near the station of that 
name, during the previous Ramazan (about the middle 
of May). Letting a boy down by a rope, the young 
eagle, not then fully fledged, had been taken from the 
nest—the only occupant in this instance, though there 
are sometimes two, but never more, the old man 
said. 

Hence the bird was approximately only six months 
old. It weighed, nevertheless, 7 lbs., measured a yard 
from beak to tail, whilst its outstretched pinions ex¬ 
tended to seven feet. Not a feather apiJcared to be 
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wanting or out of plate, and as 1 lookenl into Ibi cold, 
drabbish-grey eyes, Le seemed tsothing short of a shame 
to think of killing so noble a creature. 

But how else was It to be conveyed from the Tian 
Sban to South Kensington ? and how was the fool 
deed to be done? To shoot it in cold blood was tao 
dreadful, ajid, besides, would partly damage the skin 
and plumage. 

So 1 bethought me of the injunction of my naturalist 
to beware of letting anything eatable come near his 
arsenical soap, because it was “deadly poison," Surely, 
then, thought I, a nice little morsel of meat seasoned 
witii a pinch of arsenical soap will be just what is 
wanted. 

A tender morsel accordingly was prepared, which 
Joseph flavoured under directions, after eating which 
1 cxi^ected to see my beauty ready for posl^^fiortem 
honours; whereas, to our amazement, she stretched 
out her neck, and asked for another helping of the 
same sort \ A second was given her, and. I think, a 
third \ but, as with the Jackdaw of Rhein^s, 

"Hial ftliLch £favc rise tg !»□ liule aurpriau, 

N-obody sicc[iici;l -Ori^ ihc I ’' 

After this ^ful]ah Khoja was requested to take hi$ 
bird to the roof and there kill her, which he did by 
strangulation. 

The preparation of the skin of this bird was Joseph's 
masterpiece, and it reached the Museum in such good 
condition as to receive "honourable mention" from 
Mr Bowdier Shaq:!e, in the ornithological department, 
which to me was the more gratifying because, on 
looking at the skin a few days after preparation, it 
appeared to betray signs of decay under the pinions, 
whence it had been necessajy in so large a bird to 
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remove portions of flesh that in a smaller bird are 
usually left to shrivel up. 

We quitted Tuprak at six on a Saturday morning, 
and continued on the west of the river in a southerly 
direction, coming in one spot to a little verdure, where 
my men reported red-legged partridges. 

Of course I was glad, for we had no longer the regal 
allowance of a slaughtered sheep per day. but were 
dependent upon what the road afforded, and that was 
not much ; besides, we were looking forward to making 
the morrow a feast day. The men were all alive and 
keen to pursue the game. 

The only creature who did not seem to share these 
sentiments was my horse, who, though he cheerfully 
carried my gun, objected to my firing it from his back. 
The first time I did so, in the Tekes valley, I expected 
to be unseated ; but the sensation was so novel to him 
that I think he did not know what to make of it 

Later on he manifested a decided fear of explosions, 
and on the present occasion, after I had taken aim, 
wheeled round and nearly caused a serious accident; 
for, my finger being on the trigger, the gun went off 
painfully close to Joseph’s head, who declared, indeed, 
that the smoke came in his face. It was not till after 
I had dismounted and secured a brace of birds that I 
learned what cause 1 had for thankfulness for so narrow 
an escape from homicide. 

As we continued south the valley became narrower, 
and after a ride of five hours and a half we came along 
a level plateau to the end of it, where the entire width 
of the gorge was closc<l by a wall and a fortified 
Custom-house station cJilled Muzart-Kurgan. Here we 
determined to stay over Sunday. 


CHAPTER XX. 

MUZART-KURGAN TO AKRU, 

Lod^ntf al Myincl-Kin^iiji^O-—ObjccJlonH tsCuiimiifl c^Lninatigu; 
Atlvkc 4:irauT:iil£f CllinCBL" oRlcjnlt, .1*1 StifidiOg; *□ Cine's 
rifilitSi ^OJ^Vlsil of CuHtoms officiaj, —Iikspcclbn of MoiirL. 

Kucyun - h'imrad'a cytmirjr, 34 ^l—R oute oontiai:cd ovor urnlulEiL- 
io^ tabldan*; l?oMt coluiona, ^s.^Kiatl-Bitlak j Route uuth- 
wurdf ovur curlfiiiB (feoloi^Lcal brmntlon, loti.—MeoKrgvc 
Akau; Stay At AuVatt anid rldo to- (Jam, 3xi7.-“SoutliefL dew 
of Tian Shan, jci£-—Khan Tengri, vixibic JoO milcB dlTi — 
ClAdetA aad ecs'^ weaewaids | From Jam Co Tasti-lJaDgcr, jt&— 
Death ol a hone and dogj 311. —ThcrmofoWncAl ohsenvaiioua 
between Knldja jintl Aksn \ AtcivaI of Uadaotlu BsL fjtooi Russtao 
Consulj 313.—A TninalHMy lelte;, 314.—HscoTted into Aksu, ji6. 

O N arriving at the CusE&ni-house of Myzart- 
Kur^aa, my party was not all together, and 
when the leadiag detaohmeat was stopped at the gate, 
th« men said thcir master had a special letter. There¬ 
upon all were permitted to enter, and [ was conduicted 
at first to what was supposed to be a travellers' room 
in an inner court 

It waSj however, so dark and dirty and dismal that 
I preferred going to the outer yard, on the north side 
of which was a number of rooms for serving-men and 
cattle, especially the latter, but airy and light, and 
affording something to look at from the door. F 
directed one of these rooms to be cleaned out, and 
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determined to lodge there among my men and 
baggage. 

Soon after our arrival and the handing in of my 
letter from the Tstan-Tstun, an official came to say 
that my baggage must be searched, for that there was 
nothing in the letter to the contrary. To this I 
objected, saying that 1 had been given clearly to 
understand that my luggage would be exempt from 
examination. 

I had learned this so far back as St Petersburg, 
where in M. Tching Tchang, the Chargi ^affairts 
the Chinese Embassy, I found a gentleman speaking 
excellent English and better French, who had spent 
some years in Paris, and was more Europeanised than 
most of his countrymen I have met. He entered 
with zest into my proposed travels, and upon my 
asking him what I should do, supposing the petty 
Chinese officials should be vexatious, he advised me 
to threaten complaints to the oim' 1 knew in 

Europe. 

This was not vain counsel, for I afterwards met an 
Englishman who told me that, when travelling in the 
Chinese interior, an inferior official told him his bag¬ 
gage must be searched, to which he replied, " Very 
well, then I shall complain to the authorities in 
Peking”; whereupon the trouble vanished. 

Very different advice was given me by the Russians 
in Asia, who to a man said, “ Ask nothing; but de¬ 
mand everything. With small officials, send for them 
to call upon you, and not vice versA. Do everything 
by force, and never allow a Chinaman to take the least 
liberty with you." This was the counsel given me by 
General Prjevalsky, and another General in Kuldja. 
Also 1 have heard it said by Englishmen living in 
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Chiles, and tifen Ijy iliG sOi^ s- Chinese ■woman, that 
the Chinese respect nothings bnt force ” 

Let me not ffiil to record, on the other hand, a 
beantlfnl reply that came weU froTn my heathen friend 
Mattie at Suiting'. Seeing him disposotl to be rrlendly, 
I ashed for any bints he could give me for dealing 
with the Mandarins' in the new country I was about 
to visit, whereupon be said, " There is one rule that is 
useful all the world over. Tite fussy, bubbling, noisy 
brook is always shallow. Still waters run deep. In 
short, be bumble; and apologise to the officials for 
not knowing their ceremonies pfi you should, asking 
chat your shortcoinings maybe attributed to Ignorance, 
not to lack of good iittention.^ 

Here, then, was a bundle of modes of address, each 
of them, I doubt not, expedient on occasion and in 
measure, and the difficulty was at Muzart-Kurgan to 
know which to adopt, and how far. 

At the fir^t encounter I contented myself with 
claiming that my baggage should not be examined; 
and the young official caved in, saying, as be walked 
off, that bo would copy the Tskn^TsiKKs letter, which 
Iraviag done he returned it, and 'wc ■were left a'while in 
peace. 

Presently Joseph came to say that "one greater 
man " had arrived, snd wished to see my letterj which 
Joseph having taken, the official invited him in and 
offered tea, asking sundry questions about bis master, 
and ch'CU sent me a pass to show at another CusDom- 
house farther on. 

This was quite a change in the wind, partly attri¬ 
butable perhaps to a talking-to given them, Joseph 
afterwards informed me, by Monkey-face and Tor-jee. 
" Don t you know/ they said, " that this Englishman 
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is a very great man, one who has dined with the Tsian- 
TsiuH ? What do you mean, then, by troubling him 
about his baggage ? Evidently you don’t know 
Chinese good manners and proper behaviour to a 
foreigner I ” 

This lecture was given behind my back, and when, 
later in the afternoon, 1 went to call on the "one 
greater man,” he showed me into his opium den, and, 
with an evident intention to be polite, offered me a 
whiff of the detestable pipe which he had seemingly 
been smoking—anyway he seemed to be somewhat 
excited. 

Next morning the head of the station, Chian-da- 
loya, called on me, looking ghastly and emaciated 
from the use of opium, and slightly hilarious, as if with 
his morning pipe. He excused himself for not asking 
me to dinner by saying that he did not know how to 
prepare a meal to my taste. This was a fortunate 
deliverance. He sent, however, a present of four 
fowls, one of them an old rooster, as tough as cow¬ 
hide.* 

* He me the following oetimatc of disUnert:— 
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And tbU roust be accepted aa nearly correct because based, I presume, 
on SbepelefTs measurctnetit by chain from Mozart Picket to Mazar- 
bash. We took 23 hours from Shattoo to Tarngha-tash, which in my 
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After breitifast I mounted to tha woi which weis 
indescribably filthyj iind had n gfood look round the 
station^ It was In reatity a fortross, ajiti the residence 
of the chief of all the pickets up to the glacier 
Shepeleff was informed that there were m garrison 
here under Yakub l^han 500 soldiers^ jo at Kailek, 
55 at Tanigha-tash, and 30 at MaKur-bash, whilst 
farther south there were said to he 20 at Ki^il-Bulak, 
lOo each at Jami Kent-ShleJitchE^ and Tash-Liaiigerf 
and 600 at Aksu. 

Judging from the siite of the station at Muaart- 
Kurgan. I should chink 500 soldiers would have been 
squeezed therein with difficulty; but it had two, if not 
more, quadrangular courts-j with many rooms, though 
nearly 3JI were now empty, and che military character 
of the place, as with all the pickets, appeared quite 
departed. But I was less struck with the buiUlitigs of 
the fort than with the recnarkable walls continued ftoin 
it (on one side .across the Musart,. If 1 remember 
rightlyh and, after the fashion of the Great Wall of 
China, right up the mountains to the most inaccessible 
places for huildcrs: to approach. 

The authorities were evidently minded that no one 
should get by unobserved. Vet 1 noticed that old 
Nimrod managed to- elude their demands. So grasp¬ 
ing were they, we were told, that they would make him 
pay for bringing in the skin of the hare he had shot. 
Accordingly, the old man Had entered with my party, 
and ren^ained with us an hour or two. as if belonging 
to the caravan- 

Pnesendy 1 observed him looking over the parapet 
to See whether the coast was clear. His brother 

Wrftftisy gives 64 mlJea; l»ut tfic avcntgc of three leileB an iujiii', 
over the gliioicT, is nHanifciBtty too high 1 OAk^lqtion, 
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Turkis willingly connived at what was going on, but 
I was quite innocent of the ruse. Mounting his horse, 
he slipped out of the gate and made off to his not 
distant home. Later he returned, bringing an eagle, 
and on the morrow two more, one of which I pur¬ 
chased, besides giving him an enamelled tca-bottlc 
like my own but better, as well as other presents 
I had promised, and which were richly deserved, for 
various services. 

On Monday morning at eight, after bidding farewell 
to Chian-da-Ioya, to whom and his underlings 1 gave 
several presents—including the New Testament in 
Chinese—we left Muzart-Kurgan, and with it the 
Muzart-nin-su, which continues thence in a south¬ 
easterly direction till it joins the Tarim on its way to 
Lob-Nor. 

Our route to Aksu lay to the south or a little west 
of south, across a tableland, unlike anything I have 
seen elsewhere, in that its surface was of bare earth 
in parallel ridges undulating with the regularity of 
low waves of the ocean, presenting, in fact, the ap|)ear- 
ance of an earthen sea. 

1 have sometimes heard the spiral dust columns 
raised by wind called “sand devils*'; and if there 
is any truth in Dr Beale’s suggestion that these, or 
something of this character, are what Hiuen Tsiang 
intended by “ dragons," then the Buddhist pilgrim 
might well have noticed them among the terrors of 
the locality, for I counted no less than 15 of these 
spouts whirling about at the same time, and that on 
a not very windy day. It may well be, therefore, that 
the passage of this plateau, which took us five hours, 
is very trying in windy weather. 

At ten o’clock we came to Kizil-Bulak, a small 
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h^anl^t t>f balf-a-doaen mud hiitSj on the first of two 
small streams that ufllte to form the Auvatj atid 
flow southward for about 90 miles from their coa- 
Fluencen fo lie absorbed in a sandy dtsert north of 
the Tarini. 

KLEil‘BulalrC was surrounded with cultivation—of 
bearded wheat amon^ other crops, but not yet ripe. 
Tor-jefij after galloping about with his butterHy aetf 
brought me a few kpidopUr^ ; but anln^al life was here 
!ica[■ce^ and I feat that he got little refreshment for 
the inner man by visits to the people, who looked 
exceedingly |Wor. 

Our horizon on the south was bounded by low, 
pointed hills, at which we arrived at one o^ock ; and 
before descending out of sight of the spot whence we 
emerged from 'the mountains, I turned and took a 
magJietlG bearing of the defile^ and found it 358*, or 
about due north, after allowing 2" easterly variation. 
On enouncing these pointed hills, we had before us, on 
the other aide, another extraordinary geological forma= 
tion, such as I do not remember to have seen 
«ls«whtrc- 

Ii conaisted of compurativtSy lofty hills bouiiding 
the horizon on the south, whilst between us and them 
were hundreds of miniature mountains on a level 
below us, each of these little moojntains being perfectly 
devoid of verdure and formed of highly-eoloured clay, 
also furrowed from the top, presumably by the action 
of water, to such a d^^rce that there was hardly a 
s<)ijarE yard of smooth surface visible. We were 
reminded at once of the Muzart glacier, only that the 
hummocks and inetlualilies w-ere now of day instead 
of ice. 

Among this mass of hillocks we descended, follow- 
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ing the bed of a wide but shallow stream, which, after 
much meandering, at last had to cut its way through 
the final counterfort of the Muz-Tag range, and in 
so doing laid bare a quantity of coppery earth and 
honeycombed rock. 

We were picking our way somewhat gingerly, now 
by the side of, now across, this stream, as it emerged 
from a little goi^ge to join, if I remember rightly, the 
second and wide branch of the Auvat, when, on 
turning a comer, we met a Turki horseman, who 
addressed my people, and turned out to be a mes- 
senger, sent three days since from Aksu, by the 
native Russian AksaktU, to meet me with a present 
of fruit. This was deposited at the station a few 
hundred yards distant, called Awat, as pronounced, 
or, as it appears on the Ru^ian map, Auvat. 

Now I had feasted the previous day on partridges 
aitd the tough rooster of Chian-da-Ioya, but the wild 
apricots of Chapchal had never recurred. Imagine, 
then, our delight when, on reaching the station at four 
o’clock, we there found a whole sieveful of the most 
luscious nectarines, two sieves of apples, and a sack¬ 
ful of melons, to say nothing of a sieve of peaches 
spoiled through keeping. 

As in the case of Tuprak, Auvat does not appear to 
have had a garrison in the time of Yakub Khan, but 
the two places served as residences for men attending 
to the administration of the picket {MStul service, and 
to caravans. The stations at both places were of 
similar construction. 

We left Auvat at seven next morning. A few 
minutes after starting wc emerged from the mountains 
at what might be called the end of the Muzart break 
or defile, which wc had entered at Shattoo. The 
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entire length Kostenko reckons at about lOO inile!;i, 
Euid since the northern slope measures only 33 miles, 
he naturally atgnes chat the southern is less steep, 
which is precis^y what we found it. From Auvat, 
beyond the plain to the south, we could see a clump 
of trees, towards which we rode across another bare 
flat and stony expanse, but not furrowed in this 
instance with waves. 

After crossing this desert, or (Au/, for four hours, we 
approached the oasis of Jam, a village of 130 houses, 
and surrounded with cultivation ^ w'here, on what 
would be with us " the village green,” and beneath 
shady trees, we reseed for an hour. We were now 
neatly jo miles fro^m the spot whence we enteiged 
from the mountains, and had here perhaps our grand¬ 
est distant view of the southern range of the TEan 
Shan, Beginning far ca^t as the town of Kurla, 
and running west, the range is first known, south of 
the Yulduz basin, as Kok-l’eke ; then as the Eshik- 
bashi; beyond which follow the Kbalik-Tau and the 
Muzart Mountains, the last of which we had just 
crossed, 

A little west of Muzart rises the dominant mass of 
the whole Tian Shan system, known as the Khan 
Tflngri group, which, though exceeded In height, as 
R^lus remarks, by some of the Trans-Alai peaks, 
yet contains a greater nuinher of snowy crests^ 
glaciers, and streams flowing to the four points of 
the compass. 

Here the monarch of the mountains, known as 
Khan Tengri, raises, his head In lofty grandeur, far 
above the surrounding peaks, to an altitude, according 
to my Russian map, of 34,000 feet, though Walker's 
map (probably in error, since his information on this 
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l>urt of the country is presumably taken from Russian 
sources) gives only 21,000 feet* 

Our distance at Jam from the peak being, according 
to my Russian map, about So miles, we could, of 
course, distinguish very little. I say "of course" in 
reference to an individual peak; for not only could we 
sec the outline of the range from jam, but a few days 
afterwards we did so from Sai-Aryk, where on a clear 
morning my attention was called to the appearance of 
the Tian Shan, and a suggestion made as to why they 
were called “The Heavenly Mountains." 

Above the range was the deep blue sky, and an 
azure mist hid its base, so that its snowy peaks floated 
like clouds in mid-air. I could scarcely believe that 
the unaided eye could have seen so far, and I tried to 
obtain a photograph, but in vain, for though the picture 
gives well enough the details of the foreground, nothing 
can be seen of the celestial mounuiin-s, which the map 
shows to have been 110 miles oflT.t 

The only souvenirs that I possess of the Khan 
Tengri Mountains are photographs of two sketches by 
a Russian artist of two goiges through which flow the 
upper waters of the rivers Kokjarand Karkara. These 
streams, which appear to be very rapid, push their 
way through extremely rugged rocks, indicated by 

* Accordinf^ to ShqwIcfPs calculation, made by compaa* from one of 
the northern clciration* of the Mux-Tju; tanf^, about four milot from 
the entrance to the Muxart defile, he found the poaition of Khan Tcof^ 
to be about 15 milot south and i6 west of the hfuxatt Paaa. 

t The tnotr-line in this portion of the Tian Shan is 15,000 feet above 
the tea. In the northern ramifications of the system, as the Junfar 
Ala-Tau, it is about 10,000 feet; on the ^jnd parallel of latitude 
(generally, 11,000 feet; and in the Alai, Turkislon, and Zarafshan 
groupc, more than 14,000 on the northern slopes; whilst still farther 
south, in the Hisaar groups and the Mountains of the Pamir, it is found 
at a height of upwards of is,ooo feet. 
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Musliketoff's map lo be. of the TerCiEtiy system, and so- 
mfike theif way over, one or both of them, into the 
Charin. 

West of the Musarl is a world of crests and glaciers. 
Some of the latter, especially that of the source of the 
Sary-jassy, a tributary of the Tdrins, arc coitipnrable, 
Roclus says, in length to the Aletsch glacier in the 
Valais Alps, and this I am told is about 15 miles tong. 

From the Musart to the western CMCrcniity of the 
Sary'jassy MO'tJiitains the snowy range for 60 miles 
has a ntean elevation of upwards of 16,500 feet, all the 
peaks overtopping Mont lane by at least 3,000 feet. 

Still Farther wo.'jt the rairge, under the name of Kok* 
shaal, maintains a mean altitude ofmoro than 15, odd feet, 
with summits rising 2,000 feet higher, and so continues 
in a south-westerly direction till it joins the Pamirs. 

After reposing at jam we continued our journey, 
crossing the river Jai'tugrak-ustang, which after a 
course of nearly 100 miles runs into the sandy waste 
alluded to on the north bank of the Tarijm. Other 
streams which we crossed do not run so far even ns 
that, but are quickly exhausted by irrigation or evapo¬ 
ration neat the localities where they rise. Several 
aquatic birds were flying about the river at Jam, aiid-nty 
gun brought me specimens which Tor-jee was ready 
to go through fire and water to pick up. 

The next inhabited pnint (uriveil at was Ta^h- 
Li'angcr, to the suburbs of which, southwards, we were 
brought to sjiend the night in a house in a garden of 
melons. My roojn was small, but comfortably fur- 
nished with car|}ets and quilts, the spare number of 
which a^ipearcd to indicate an owner in easy circum¬ 
stances ^ but the room had the drawback of being 
lighted only through a hole in the roof. 
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The caravan arrived at two o’clock, after n march of 
seven hours, and had lo report a death in the fainily. 
Joseph had come to me at Jam to say that the horse 
I have already alluded to at Kuidja as being weak was 
ill, and would eat no barley. A consultation of horse- 
doctors was held, whereupon both Osman and Monkey- 
face pronounced that the sick animal's nose must be 
cut to let blood, which was accordingly done, but not 
to much purpose ; for after crossing a long stretch of 
desert in the stifling plain north of Jam the poor 
creature dropped. 

The old mullah was left by its side to sec if it would 
recover, and if not to hear its dying speech and con¬ 
fession, which were, I believe, to the effect that the 
heat of the plains, following on the toils of the glacier, 
had proved too much for it—a result reminding one of 
Shepeleff’s experience on the glacier with his horses, 
or rather mares, which all prematurely cast their 
young. 

Nor was this our only loss. Our dog "Kuidja," 
purchased at Chapchal, was led by a string up the Tekes 
valley, lest he should go back to his Kalmuk home, 
and he ran well at first By the time we reached the 
Musart stream he had discovered that his new owner 
could feed him quite as well, to say the least, as his old 
one, and he followed without being led. 

He was, however, very timid, and appeared to 
consider no one as a friend but Joseph and myself. 
When, therefore, at Toghri-su, where he arrived tired, 
he was suddenly roused out of a snooze by a horrid 
cry some of the men made in playing, he jumped up. 
and, seeing neither of his friends, Iwlted off to such a 
distance in the mountains that we feared he was lost 

Allured back by Joseph, he got across the glacier 
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pretty well, though he had to be carried, as 1 have said, 
over the Southern Muzart. But when we exchanged 
the cool air of the mountains for the heat of the plains, 
where the maximum temperature at night was 99",* he 
too, like the horse, succumbed. 

Meanwhile the messenger who had brought me the 
fruit went back from Jam to herald my approach to 
his master, Madamin Bai, Russianised into Madamin 
Alim Baieff, who during the night came out from 
Aksu, bringing delicious grapes and other fruit. 

He had received a letter, he said, from M. Petro- 
vosky, the Russian Consul at Kashgar, asking him to 
help me, and he was come out to do us honour. 
Accordingly, he and his attendants set out with our 

* RSCUKP or THUWOMCTKICAI. OBStaVATIONS SXTWKHt Kuloja 
AND AKXU. 
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caravan at seven o'clock, and in two hours we ap¬ 
proached some houses at a place they called Shlengir, 
where, to my surprise, was awaiting me a deputation 
of a dozen white-turbaned Afghans and Andijanis, all 
of them mounted and ready to escort us into Aksu.* 
But before proceeding we had to turn aside for a 


* Of distance* between Mozart* Kurgan and Alctu I have four 
estimates. 

I. Chian-da-Inya gave it as 300 or 104 miles. 

3 . The Russian Aksahal, Madamin Bai, gave It:— 

Muart-Kcrgan lo Auvail.$ M/4 cx/tnamg. 

Anvst to Jam.4 •• 1 , 

Jam to Lianger.I ,, „ 

Lttngcr to .Shlengir.I <• „ 

Shlengir to AIcm .s „ >, 


13 Huk, or (si so A to 
the Mi4| a6o /4 or 90 
mile*. 


3. Kostenko's (or rather ShepclefTs) diManres, supplied from native 
iafbrmation, are 

Ttmgha'Uih to Kailek.•* Pttttt. 

Kailek to Taprak.IS » 

*rnprak to Moiart-Kuigsn.3* •• 

59 9 trM, or *9 mite*. 

(We took from Tamgha-tash to Mnzart-Kurgan si hours, or, at three 
miles an hour, 63 miles, which I think to be nearer the mark.) 


Mumrt.Kargsa to KUil*Ilalok .... 14 virrt*. 

Kiiil-Balak to Asvat .IS „ 

Anvsttojam.3S 

Jsm to K«nl-Shk*>ichi.so « 

Kent.Shlmtchl lo Tash-lianget Scitit. . iS m 

Tash-Laarvtsr to Aksu.S* 


Ill ivrW/.orSt Bulm. 

4. We took from Muzart* Kurgan to Aksu 19 hours, or 57 milea T^ns 
Kostenko's distance from Muurt Picket (Shattoo) to Aksn is 177 mUcs, 
and OUTS 63 hours, or 189 miles. 

Finally, Kostenko's distance from Kuidja to Aksu is 311 mites, and 
ours 117 hours of travel, or 351 mite*. 
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feast they had preixired of a slaughtered sheep, under 
shady trees, near sparkling rills, with further abund¬ 
ance of the fruit of the land. Here we quaffed tea as 
we lay on carpets, and those who had not breakfasted 
early, as I had already done, did ample justice to the 
viands. Conversation also flowed apace, and if any 
one was not at his ease, perhaps it was Osman Bai, for 
Madamin Bai was one of his chief creditors, and my 
caravan was walking like a lamb into the mouth 
of the lion. 

I had a letter, however, to Madamin Bai containing 
some very straight hints on this subject from the 
Consulate at Kuldja. He was *'to give full assistance 
to the bearer of this letter, to find for him a suitable 
lodging in the town, or perhaps in his own house " (the 
Sarts, I heard, had inns at Aksu, but not the Chinese 
or Russians), “ also to seek for Dr Lansdell a trust¬ 
worthy arbakesh or carter at moderate cost, and on 
no account, under pain of expulsion, or perhaps exile, 
to hinder Osman Bai, the bearer's caravan bcuhi, since 
the Russian Government had given to Dr Lansdell full 
protection." 

I thought Osman Bai looked rather sheepish when 
he went up to shake hands with a crowd of his old 
acquaintances from Aksu, where, I suppose, he had 
long been “wanted,” but for the present dl was [seace. 

I was considerably at a loss to know what could be 
the meaning of all this unexpected fuss made about me 
by the Afghan traders of the town, and on broaching 
the subject they said they had similarly gone out, not 
long before, to meet two others of my countrymen— 
namely, Mr Carey and Lieutenant Younghusband— 
each of whom they said had stayed in Aksu for three 
days. Colonel Bell also having stayed there. 
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The action of the Turkis, who were Russian sub¬ 
jects, was not so hard to understand, and they informed 
me that for a traveller to come, heralded by two 
Russian Consuls, from Kashgar and Kuidja, was an 
event that did not happen twice in a century, and they 
therefore felt bound to do for me all they could. 

Accordingly, after the feast, they all formed, or 
wished to form, in procession before me, which had 
the not trifling inconvenience of covering me with a 
cloud of dust, from which I insisted upon escaping, 
and riding at the head of the force. In this fashion 
we continued for two hours, Joseph talking hard with 
the column of horsemen, who had fifty questions to 
ask concerning his master, and all he intended to do. 

Thus we approached the enormous cemeteries on 
the top of the bluff that overhangs Aksu. Having 
descended this bluff, our company was conducted 
through the streets between astonished and gaping 
crowds to the house of Madamin Bai. 
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I HAVE glanced already at those portions of extra¬ 
mural China known as Manchuria, Mongolia, and 
Sungaria. I purpose now to treat of that portion of 
Chinese Central Asia which consists of a horseshoe 
depression bounded by the Tian Shan, Kuen Lun, and 
Pamir Mountains on the north, south, and west respec¬ 
tively, but lying open to the Gobi desert on the cast. 

The name of this region has varied much and often 
among Europeans, Mongols, Turks, and Chinese. 
Along the south of the valley ran the great " silk 
route" 2,000 years ago, but without bequeathing to 
us any particular name for this portion of the *' land 
of the Seres." In the first map of the r^ion, made 
by R 6 nat, the word "Cottoner" figures conspicuously, 
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with the information that the lx^oplc of Khotan were 
then subject to the Kalmuks ; but Reclus observes that 
*‘the kingdom of Khotan’* fell into disuse after the 
city of that name had ceased to be the capital. A 
century ago the territory was thought to be a part 
of the vast "plateau of Tartary," then supposed to 
occupy the interior of the continent, whilst in some 
maps of that period it figured as " Little Bokhara.” 
Twenty years ago, during the insurrection of Yakub 
Khan, it was called " Kashgaria," which was for a time 
its current name in Europe; but the Turki natives 
spoke of the country as Alti*shahr (or six cities), an 
expression afterwards replaced by Jiti-shahr (or seven 
cities). Other two names, still in vogue and applicable, 
are Eastern Turkistan—to distinguish it from the 
land of the Turks west of the Tian Shan—and 
Chinese Turkistan, which I prefer, as differentiating 
it from Russian Turkistan, and what some writers 
have called Afghan Turkistan. 

The Chinese appear to have formerly spoken of the 
country in general as part of Hi in its widest sense, 
and more particularly under the appellation of Tian 
Shan Nan-lu, or Southern Tian Shan route, as opposed 
to the Tian Shan Pe-lu, or Northern Tian Shan route 
of Sungaria; but on the recovery of the country from 
Yakub Khan, a new name was given to the territory, 
including Sungaria and Chinese Turkistan. Accord¬ 
ingly, when, in 1882 ,1 received from the Chinese Lega¬ 
tion a letter of commendation, it was said to be to 
the Governor-General of Sin Kiang, or the New Pro¬ 
vince, or Frontier. 

It is not easy to get authorised information of the 
exact limits of Sin Kiang eastwards. Old maps repre¬ 
sent Kansu, the north-west province of China proper. 
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as projecting like a tongue across the Gobi, and con* 
tinuing north of the Tian Shan to the frontier. The 
last edition of Stanford's map of Asia, recently pub¬ 
lished, does away with this *' tongue " altogether, and 
draws the eastern boundary of the Sin Kiang, banning 
at the Altyn Tagh Mountains, midway between Lob- 
Nor and Sachu, to the Kuruk Tagh hills, about too 
miles north of that town, and then running eastwards 
along a continuation of these hills, called Chukum 
Shan, to the meridian of Kan*chow. Further, it 
follows the old border of Kansu without-the-wall, 
proceeding north-westwards to the hills north of 
Barkul; then it strikes northwards to the Great Altai 
chain, which forms the northern watershed of the 
Black Irtish, and runs along that chain to the Russian 
frontier. Mr Littledale tells me, however, that, when 
he was camping in Sungaria, a Chinese official, from 
Chuguchak, on his way to Peking, told him that the 
Black Irtish is the frontier between the Chuguchak 
and Kobdo divisions. Accordingly, the dividing line 
in this region should probably be drawn along the Upper 
Irtish and Urungu rivers, instead of along the crest of 
the Great Altai chain. 

I happen to know that this new piece of map-making 
is based on information given by a recent traveller, and 
that the frontier thus Indicated must be regjirded as 
delimited by the plenipotentiaries of the map-room, 
rather than by the Chinese Government, from whose 
representatives in London I could get no detailed in¬ 
formation. I believe Stanford’s map, however, to be 
accurate, the south-eastern border of Chinese Turkiston 
having the Gobi on the east, and on the south a |X)rtion 
of Kansu beyond-thc-wall. 1 hus it appears that the 
new province of Sin Kiang takes in the whole of what 
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1 have called Sungaria, the Hi valley, the part of Kansu 
formerly north of the Gobi, and the depression we arc 
now speaking of, which last I shall continue to call 
Chinese Turkistan. Mr Bolton (geographer to Mr 
Stanford), after careful calculation, gives me the area 
of the Sin Kiang as 611,840, or, say, 612,000 square 
miles—the size, that is, of France, Austria, and the 
British possessions in Europe. 

Taking the extreme length of Chinese Turkistan on 
the 40th parallel as lying between the 74th and looth 
meridians, it stretches about 1,500 miles from west to 
east; whilst from the Muzart Pass to the 36th parallel 
—the widest part from north to south—the 8ist meri¬ 
dian measures 400 miles. R6clus estimates the area 
of Chinese Turkistan at 480,000, the Entyclopadia 
Britannua at 465.000 square miles—that is, about the 
size of France and Austria together. 

There is probably no other valley in the world of 
equal extent possessing such an environment of lofty 
mountains of the first rank. Nevertheless, the depres¬ 
sion itself is everywhere flat, unless account be taken 
of a ridge of hills called Mazar Tagh, north of Khotan, 
and an offshoot of the southern range of the Tian Shan, 
called, near Karashar, Kuruk Tagh, which continues 
east to Kansu. But, though flat, the valley is not 
low, but rather a high plain or plateau, varying from 
3,250 feet above the sea-level at Lob-Nor to about 
4.500 feet west and east at Kashgar and Ngansi. 

Into this valley the encircling mountains pour 
numerous streams, not all of which reach the open 
plain. Enough, however, are gathered together to 
develop a considerable water system, the end of which 
is Lake Lob. The principal river is the Tarim, and 
hence the depression is sometimes called the Tarim 
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valley or basin. This river is made up westward 
by the confluence of the Kashgar-daria and Yarkand- 
daria, and these give their names to towns through 
which they pass. After this, flowing east, the Tarim 
is joined by the Khotan river from the south, and a 
smaller stream, the Aksu, from the north, and flows 
onwards to Lob-Nor. Just before reaching that lake 
it receives another affluent from the south, called the 
Cherchen-daria, the only one of the Kuen Lun torrents, 
east of Khotan, that reaches the central depression. 
One more stream that tries to do so from farther cast 
is the Bulundzir, the head-waters of which rise in the 
Nan Shan, or continuation of the Altyn Tagh eastwards, 
and after a total course of 300 miles, 200 of which is 
westwards towards Lob, the river is lost in the desert 
lake of Khala-chi. Besides these lakes may be men¬ 
tioned three more to the north-west of Lob, near the 
skirts of the 1 ian Shan—namely, Bagratsh-Kul, Sari- 
Kamish, and Baba-Kul—as well as a salt lake or marsh 
near Barkul; whilst away towards Kansu are Lakes 
Khua-khaitsi (spotted lake) and Alak-chi, into which 
run small streams from the Nan Shan. 

From the foregoing sketch of the hydrography of 
the country it will be readily understood that oases 
of verdure and fertility are found only along the 
skirts of the mountains, and even then in such places 
alone as are watered by descending streams. Hence 
the greater part of Chinese Turkistan is barren desert. 
Between Lob-Nor and the river Khotan stretches the 
vast 'l arim desert, and between that and the Kuen 
Lun lies the dc.scrt—nearly as large as Great Britain 
—of Takla Makan. East of Lob-Nor are the sands 
of Kum Tagh, sometimes regarded as part of the 
Gobi, by which name, however, R^lus says the desert 
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is unknown in Chinese Turkistan. Ihe Gobi may 
therefore with greater propriety be said to begin 
somewhat farther east 

The lofty mountains shutting in the valley on three 
sides suggest its inaccessibility by ordinary roads from 
the north, west, or south; but from the east there is 
a road, practicable for carts, which leaves the western 
end of the Great Wall near Su-chow, and crosses the 
desert to the eastern extremity of the Tian Shan 
Mountains at Hami. Here the road bifurcates. The 
northern branch continues through Barkul, Urumtsi, 
and the towns on the northern slope of the mountains 
to Sungaria and Kuldja; the southern continues en¬ 
tirely round the Tarim valley, i^assing successively 
through the towns of Pishan, Turfan, Karashar, 
Kuchar, Aksu, Kashgar, Yengi Hissar, Yarkand, 
Khotan, and Keria. Beyond this point there was 
in ancient times a route passing south of Lob-Nor, 
probably over an easy pass of the Altyn Tagh, to 
Su-chow, but this route is now disused. 

Besides the cart-road from the east, there are several 
bridle-paths whereby the valley can be approached 
from the other points of the compass. On the north 
Kuropatkin enumerates no less than 13 passes used 
by the traders crossing the Tian Shan and the Alat, 
all except one practicable in summer, whilst that over 
the Terek-davan, or “Poplar Pass,” is open throughout 
the year. South of this, over the Pamirs, is a path 
connecting Badakshan with Yengi Hissar ; whilst the 
Kuen Lun is crossed by paths converging on Yar¬ 
kand; by others approaching Khotan and Keria (the 
last through Polu); and, finally, a little-known track 
northward from Lassa, after crossing the Kuen Lun 
and Altyn Tagh, descends to Lob-Nor. 
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I have mentioned already the advice given me be¬ 
fore leaving England, that I should approach Chinese 
Turkistan from Peking; and for purposes of description 
I shall now do so. Regarding Hami as the first town 
to be approached, the traveller from the Chinese capital 
has a choice between two routes,—one called the Ala- 
shan route outside the Great Wall, occupying i a days, 
to Kwei'hwa-cheng, and then by camels across the 
desert; the other route by a cart-road through Shansi, 
Shensi, and Kansu to the end of the Wall at Su-chow, 
and then across to Hami—a journey of 2,162 miles 
in 68 days. 

By the Ala-shan route the traveller from Peking 
passes on the second day through the inner branch 
of the Great Wall at the Nankow Pass, and on the 
fourth day reaches the mountain frontier at Kalgan 
(whence start the caravans to Urga and Kiakhta), 
where is a station of American missionaries. Turning 
west from this route, he passes through the outer wall 
to a district of grassy steppes and Mongol tents, 
and in eight days reaches Kuei-hwa*chcng, or Kuku- 
Khoto. Here is a station of the China Inland 
Mission, where the traveller will receive a welcome 

From Kuei-hwa-cheng is a route to Uliassutai in 
the north-west, and another of 67 days to Barkul. 
By this second route our traveller passes, west of 
the former, along the skirts of the Hurka Hills to 
the farthest offshoots of the Great Altai Mountains, 
and then turns southwards, and circumvents the eastern 
end of the Tian Shan spurs, to Hami. The only 
Englishman who has travelled by this route to Hami 
is Captain Younghusband, who rode the distance of 
1,25s miles from Kuei-hwa-cheng in 70 days. 

The cart-road or southern route is easier, though 
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somewhat longer. The first 1 2 stages from Peking 
take the traveller through Pau-ting (Pao-ting-fu), the 
capital of Chi-li, across its alluvial plains, and over 
the hills separating it from the next province, before 
descending to Tai-yuen, the capital of Shansi. This 
is a town of some 501^0® inhabitants, where are 
stations of the China Inland Mission, a Baptist 
Mission, and a Roman bishop and cathedral, the 
last claiming to have 600 adherents in the city and 
18,000 in Shansi. 

The next 13 stages bring the traveller to Singan, 
the capital of Shensi, founded b.c. 1122, and for 2,000 
years the capital of China. Its population is stated 
to be 1,000,000, including 50,000 Muhammadans. It 
is the most populous of Chinese cities after Peking 
and Canton. Another 12 stages cover the journey 
from Singan to Lan-chow, over a hilly road at from 
6,000 to 7,000 feet in altitude, through a depopulated 
country, with villages destroyed during the 17 years 
of Muhammadan rebellion. Lan-chow is said to have 
40,000 houses. The Roman Catholics in the city 
number 80, in the neighbourhood 200, and in the 
province of Kansu 2,400. The China Inland Mission 
also maintains a station here. 

From Lan-chow extends, in a north-westerlydirection, 
for some hundreds of miles, but sometimes no more 
than a few miles wide, a remarkable depression or 
channel, between the Kuen Lun Mountains on the 
west, and the sandy plain of the Gobi on the east. 
This lengthy portion of country throughout is level and 
has much fertile ground, its western end being the 
outlet whence to cross Mongolia to Central Asia. 
Along this channel from Lan-chow are 16 stages 
through Liang-chow and Kan-chow to Su-chow. 
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Liang-chow is a walled town of from 20,cxx> to 30,000 
inhabitants, and it is the advanced post in this direction 
of the China Inland Mission. Here, too, is a Lazarite 
bishopric, established in 1879, with adherents round 
the city, it is said, of 600 persons, and with stations at 
Kan-chow and along the Yellow River, in addition to 
the Mission I have previously referred to at Kuldja. 

Formerly the administration of the Kansu province 
extended a variable distance along the Pe-lu and- 
Nan*lu routes, with the towns settled on them ; but 
now the traveller .passes out of Kansu about 70 miles 
north of Ansi-fan at Shing-shing-she, and comes to 
the first halting-place in the Sin Kiang province at 
Iswa Chenza. 

The journey from Su-chow to Hami is accomplished 
in 15 stages. At 18 miles from Su-chow U Kia-yu- 
kuan, a walled town and fortress standing in the 
channel referred to on a neck of land, and guarding 
the north-west entrance into the Empire, in much the 
same fashion, to judge from a sketch I have seen, that 
the Muzart-Kurgan, with its walls, stretches across the 
valley leading to the Icc Pass. The Great Wall circles 
round Kia-yu-kuan across the neck, and ends about 
ten miles distant. Six stages from Su-chow bring the 
traveller to Ansi-fan, or Ngansi, the residence of a 
Tautai, but a poor place of 400 or 500 houses, where 
stores arc laid in for crossing the Shamo, or Gobi, 
which for 200 miles along the trade route is almost 
wholly desert. There are, however, all along the way 
stations consisting of a few huts and inns kept by 
Chinese; and water, though sometimes brackish, is 
plentiful everywhere. The road is of two cart-ruts 
six inches deep, generally over sandy gravel and some¬ 
times over rock. The desert ceases on the last stage 
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but one ; and the last suige. over a reedy grass prairie, 
brings the traveller to Hami. 

Hami enjoys the respectable distinction of dating 
back to the first century, when, in a. 1 ). 73, the Chinese 
took I-wu-lu, as it is first called, from the Hiung-nu, 
the ancient inhabitants of Mongolia, and established 
there military colonics. Some centuries latec the oasis 
was occupied by Turkish tribes, but was again sub¬ 
jected by China, and under the T'ang dynasty of the 
seventh and eighth centuries its name was changed 
to I-chow. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries it 
belonged to the Uigurs, to whom probably Marco Polo 
alludes when he speaks of the inhabitants as idolaters 
“ with a peculiar language." He calls the place by the 
Turkish name of Camul, or Kamul, changed by the 
Mongols to Khamil, or Khami. The Chinese annals 
mention that in 1289 the people of Ko-mi-li were 
afflicted with famine, and the Chinese Emperor ordered 
corn to be sent to them from Kansu. 

The first European, probably, to come here was 
Marignolli in 1342, who suyed some time, and baptised 
a number of the natives. I n 1420, when Shah Rukh’s 
embassy pas-sed through, they found a fine mosque 
and convent of dervishes side by side with a Buddhist 
temple. Before this the Ming Emperor Hung-wuhad 
obtained the allegiance of the Uigurs, and received 
from the ruler of Hami, in 1403. * tribute of 190 
horses; and, in addition, the Chinese Government 
bought from the same source 4,710 horses. In 1406 
a Chinese military station was established in the place. 
About 1472 Sultan Ali of Turfan captured and plun¬ 
dered the city, which for the next 40 years was 
alternately in the possession of the Chinese and 
Turfanese, till in 1513 the Sultan established his rule. 
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Hami depended on Turfan down to 1696, when the 
chief of Hami, Beg Abdullah, acknowledged the supre¬ 
macy of the Emperor Kang-hi, of the present dynasty. 
In 1757 Hami was again administered from Kansu. 

The next European traveller at Hami after Marig- 
nolli wa-s Benedict Goes, in 1605. About a century 
later Jesuit missionaries, by order of the Emperor 
Kang-hi, determined by astronomical observations the 
position of the place. From this date for a century and 
a half these regions were closed against Europeans. 
In 1873 appeared in the Proceedings of the Russian 
Geographical Society an account of Hami, compiled 
by M. Uspensky from little-known Chinese sources. 
The expedition of Sosnovsky travelled through Hami 
in 1875, as also did Potanin in 1877, and Prjevalsky, 
who spent five days there in 1879. No Englishman, 
however, seems to have visited Hami till Mr Carey’s 
caravan arrived in i 88 < 3 , to be followed next year by 
Colonel Bell and Captain Younghusband. 

Prjevalsky gives the oasis as from eight to ten miles 
from cast to west, and a little more from north to 
south. He describes the fertile soil as of clay and 
sand, producing wheat, millet, barley, maize, water¬ 
melons, pumpkins, grapes, and melons—the last being 
famous, and sent sometimes so far as Peking. The 
poppy also is grown. The present Hami is described 
as consisting of three quarters, two being Chinese and 
one Muhammadan, the last called Khamil. Khamil 
was founded 300 years ago. Of the Chinese quarters, 
Low-chen (Lao-cheng, old town) is only about 180 
years old, and Sin-cheng (new town) is quite modern. 

Coming from the south, Sin-cheng is first approached. 
It has walls of mud 20 feet high, a top width or 
Icrrc-pUin of 20 feet, with a loopholed parapet, and is 
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regarded by ihe Chinese as a fortress. The deep 
moat is ten feet broad, and at the east and south 
gateways are ramps leading to the ramparts, the 
interior being taken up chiefly by Government officc.s, 
yamens, and barracks. There are said to be 1,000 
Hunan soldiers in garrison. In Low-chen are 1,000 
Chinese families, and in the Muhammadan town a 
fourth of that number. The shops in Low-chen are 
well stocked with goods, mostly Russian. 

The Muhammadan city Khamil lies one mile to the 
south-west of Sin-cheng, the intervening space being 
occupied with gardens. It is surrounded by a dilapi¬ 
dated mud wall about 25 feet high, and inside arc a 
number of huts built round inclosed yards. The 
kings of Hami lie under a mausoleum, the dome of 
which is covered with grccn-coloured tiles, but of 
poor quality and appearance. The tombs are elevated 
oblong structures. In addition to these, there are 
many buildings half-destroyed by war. Nevertheless, 
the town, shaded by large trees, is said to have a clean 
and comfortable appearance. 

In the bazaar everything is dear except flour, which 
costs 4r. td. for 133 lbs. A sheep costs about the 
same; a draught pony from 30J. to 45.?.; a cow 50cr.; 
and a camel from to ^^5 ; whilst beans or split 
peas for horses cost 3^. per cwl The town is well 
.supplied with coal; also firewood from the Tian Shan, 
30 miles distant Russian merchants established 
themselves here in i88f. They receive their goods 
from Moscow, Nijni-Novgorod, Omsk, and Tomsk 
two or three times a year,' vid Biisk and Kobdo, 
employing their own camels to bring cottons, hard¬ 
ware, sugar, soaps, candles, lamps, clocks, matches, 
ttodka, and wines. All the outlying stations of China in 
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this direction arc said to be supplied by the Russians, 
there being three Russian shops at Kobdo, and at Ulias- 
sutai four; but nothing is exported from Hami to Russia. 

The Chinese soldiers at Hami are reported to be 
unbearably impertinent and oppressive, sometimes 
taking what they want from the stores at their own 
price. Colonel Bell says the Chinese are behaving 
most foolishly in this respect, giving no protection or 
justice even to the Russian merchants. He himself 
met with great incivility here from the mandarins. 

From Hami to Kobdo and Uliassutai there arc 
camel tracks of 23 and 23 stages respectively, the 
route to Kuldja being 800 miles, and passing through 
Barkul, Guchen, and Urumtsi. Darkul is reached in 
three days, crossing the Tian Shan by its most ea.stcrly 
pass—an easy one. with an altitude of 9^00 feet. 
The road leads up a stony ravine, 150 yards wide, 
over indurated shales, the highest slopes of which arc 
clothed with pine, larch, and juniper. The descent is 
steep, amidst clay hills, to an exceedingly rich valley, 
and so onwards to the Chinese lake Pa-li-kul, or 
Barkul, which is 5,300 feet above sea-Ievel. 

Barkul comprises both a Mnnehu and a Chinese 
city, the former occupied by 1,000 Manchu and 1,000 
Chebing soldiers, or local militia. This is the gfarrison 
on paper; what it may be in reality is quite another 
matter. In the city are i,ioo Chinese families; 70 
Dungans, or Chinese Muhammadans; but no Chentu, or 
Turk-s. The soldiers are under a Chen-shi-ting. The 
climate differs from that of Hami beciiuse on the north 
of the mountains rain frequently falls. The extent of 
cultivated land about Barkul is small, but must once 
have been much greater, to judge from the size of the 
ruined villages. The soil is verj’ rich. 
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Cart-roads lead from Barkul northward to Ulia.ssut:ii. 
and over the hills southward to Pishan and Turfan, whilst 
westward the road continues across the Lake Pa-ii-kul 
basin and over hills branching out from the Tian 
Shan, with pasture and occasional ruined hamlets. At 
the ninth stage, and distant 240 miles from Hami, i.s 
Guchen, razed to the ground during the last rebellion. 

It is now a small place of trade occupied by 1,000 
Chinese, 25 Manchu, and 40 Turki families, with a 
garrison of 500 Hunan braves and 500 local militia. 
The bullocks of the country are fine and numerous. 
In Guchen there are too shops. English cottons 
penetrate here from Tientsin, tdd Kwei-hwa-cheng 
and Han-kow, and, though dearer than Russian goods, 
arc preferred by the Chinese as of sujjerior quality. 
American cottons are also in good repute. 

Four stages farther—408 mile.s from Hami—is 
Urumtsi. According to Klaproth, this place is the 
same as Pei-t'ing of the T'ang period. Thus it carries 
us back to the seventh century, when this district, 
with that of Barkul, became dependent (according to 
one Chinese source) on the Government of Kansu, till 
the Uigurs, forsaking their homes on the banks of the 
Orkhan, Tola, and Selenga, settled here, and called 
the place Bishbalik, which signifies, in Turkish, the 
" Pentapolis,” or five cities; whence the country round 
was sometimes called Bishbali. 

Thus, from the Si-pei-ti, or Mongol-Chinese ^ 
medixval map, we find that in 1278 Ba-sa-cha-li re¬ 
ceived a tiger tablet, investing him with authority to 
direct the military post-stations in Bie-shi-ba-li. In 
1280 a commander of 10,000 was sent to guard the 
frontier at Bie-shi-ba-Ii. In the next year Prince 
A-dji-ghi requested that 30 new post-stations might 
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be established between the town and the mountains ; 
and in 1284 he asked that two cities, lapsed to Khotan, 
might be restored to Bishbalik. In 1287 a Chinese 
military colony was established in the place. 

The Ming Shi speaks of Bie-shi-ba-li as a great 
empire, bordered on the south by Khotan, north by the 
Oirati, west by Samarkand, and east by Karakhojo, 
near Turfan. This empire was that of the jetes 
or Getes of Muhammadan authors, and the country 
was known in the west also as Moghulistan (not to be 
confounded with the country of the true Mongols, 
eastward). Moghulistan was ravaged by Timur in 
1389. In 1418 the name of the kingdom was changed 
to I-li-ba-li, and its rulers sent tribute to China for 
some years afterwards. The Ming Geography describes 
the people of I-li-ba-li as nomai^, living' in tents, of 
fierce appearance, subsisting on flesh and iountiss, and 
dressed like the Oirats. 

Bretschneider says that the Sungarian name of 
Urumtsi first appears in Chinese annals in 1717. 
After the Emperor K'icn-lung had conquered Sun- 
garia, in the middle of the last century, the Chinese 
built, in 1765, a new city on eight hills, at a distance 
of three miles from Urumtsi. Here 3,000 Manchu 
were settled under the command of a Chinese general. 
In the days of Jinghiz, the great highway from Mon¬ 
golia to Western Asia passed through Bishbalik. It 
is mentioned by Ye-lii Ch'u-ts'ai, who accompanied 
Jinghiz. King Hayton's route led also through it. 
In 1756 the Jesuit Father d’Arocha determined the 
astronomical position of the place; and, in November 
1879, Dr. A. Rcgcl penetrated to it from Karakhojo. 
In 1887 the first Englishman, Mr Carey, arrived, and 
the year following came Colonel Bell, who gives the 
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present Chinese appellation of the place, which I heard 
also in Kuidja, as Umiotza or Hung-miotza. 

The present Urumtsi is a town rising from ruins. 
The district is poor and sparsely populated, and has 
no nomadic inhabitants. It contains a population of 
20 Chinese and i,ooo Turki families, besides i,ooo 
Chinamen without their families. Its sho^js number 
500, many of them kept by men from Hunan. Ex¬ 
cellent cod and natural coke is brought from the hills, 
and fetches from ts. gd. to iis. per 1,333 ^^s., or 
about 11^. to i 8 s. H ton. Iron costs 43.^. 6 d. per cwt. 
It is not found here, but is brought from Kwei-hwa- 
cheng. M. Grum-Gtjimailo speaks of Urumtsi as 
producing nothing but corn and the poppy. Nearly 
every kind of food has to be imported, including rice, 
grapes, and'other fruit. The people of Urumtsi have 
not even cattle of their own. The animals are all 
driven hither by Kirghese. Kalmuks, he says, arc not 
allowed to trade, and Kirghese are suffered to pasture 
their cattle only on the way to market, Russian 
.subjects being under like disabilities. There arc said 
to be in Urumtsi and the neighbouring nine or ten 
small towns 20,000 soldiers, but some think this 
probably includes the total number from Hami to 
Kuidja. I heard at Kuidja of much discontent among 
the troops in Sungaria, and I have since learned from 
M. de Deken that, their pay being six month.s in 
arrear, they revolted and completely destroyed* 
Chuguchak, nor did he know in 1892 whether the 
barracks had been rebuilt 

Urumtsi is the headquarters town of Sin Kiang, or 
New Province. The Governor-General lives there. 
Under his authority are the Tautais of Aksu and 
Kashgar, as well as the Tsian-Tsiun of Suiting and 
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the Tutung of Chuguchak. Hence, M. de Deken 
told me, in 1892, there had been recently placed in 
Suiting and Chuguchak Chinese generals, who com¬ 
mand the Chinese troops, leaving it to the Manchu 
authorities to command the Manchu, Solon, Sibo, and 
Kalmuk forces. The Chinese generals are from 
Yunnan, and recognise no authority but that of 
Urumtsi. The late Liu Joshive, as Mr Carey called 
him (or Lu-ko-sai, accoi^ing to Bell), enjoyed the 
prestige of having regained the province for the 
Chinese in 187S. If I am not mistaken, he had 
charge of the province for the rest of his life, and 
Carey speaks of him as popular with all classes. With 
him lived two MiaJt-iai, four Tauiai (or generals), 
and three Tutung mandarins. M. Crum-Gijimailo in 
1890 speaks of the Governor-General as Fan-tek. 

The town, with a side of 1,000 yards, has been 
remodelled. Old wails have been thrown down and 
new ones built, or the old, where retained, thickened 
to a top-width of 24 feet. They are of well-rammed 
mud, 15 feet high, the gates being of wood, six inches 
thick, faced with thin iron. The town is situated in 
an undulating valley from five to seven miles broad, 
and, as it is commanded by hills approaching to within 
1,500 yards, would be at the mercy of artillery. 

The valley runs up into the Tian Shan, the foot 
hills of which form a minor watershed on the south, 
whilst a broad river-bed skirts the downs westward. 
Urumtsi, being situated on the northern road from 
Sungaria to China, and commanding the southern 
road to Kashgar, must always be an important post. 
To join this southern road, the Tian Shan is crossed 
to Toksun, 103 miles distant, on the way from Hami, 
vid Pishan and 'I'urfan. 
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Pishan is on the ninth stage from Hami, situated in 
a rich oasis ten miles long by three broad, with 
numerous hamlets, the town itself being inclosed 
within mud walls 25 feet high and 400 yards in length 
on each side. The one street has a few good shops in 
it. There are only 100 men in the garrison, but there 
. are an additional 200 men in a fort at Shigatai, 30 
miles eastward. Between Hami and Pishan the first 
three stages are over level country at the base of the 
Tian Sh^, which for the most part is desert, but with 
oases at every ten or fifteen miles. These arc covered 
with ruins of houses built by the Chinese army under 
General Tso-tsung-tang, who, on their way to meet 
the forces of Yakub Khan, settled down quietly for a 
season, cultivated the land, grew some corn, and then, 
reinforced, went forward to conquer. Remains of 
forts of this period are still to be seen, and occasionally 
a monument to a fallen Chinese officer. Pishan was 
claimed as the first frontier town of Kashgaria, under 
Yakub Khan. Fifty-five miles westward is Turfan. 

Turfan is another of the towns of this region which 
has existed for many centuries. The Ming Shi 
mentions it, under the name of Kiao-ho-ch'eng (or 
“the city surrounded by a river"), as the capital of 
Ch'e-shi, a kingdom of the time of the Han dynasty, 
before the Christian era. For a while the name was 
changed, but it was restored under the Sung 960— 
1127. The country was then occupied by the 
Uigurs, who used to send tribute to China, and in 
981 Wang Yen-te was sent by the Chinese emperor 
to Kao-ch'ang. The Mongol dynasty established here 
the headquarters of a corps of 10,000. 

The name Tu-lu-fan appears first in Chinese annals 
under 1377, when the imperial troops are said to have 
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ravaged the country to punish the ruler for plundering 
foreign embassies on their way to China In 1406, the 
emperor having sent an embassy far westwards, the 
envoy on his way made a present of silk stuffs to the 
ruler of Tu-lu-fan, after which there followed return 
offerings from Turfan in subsequent years of jade, 
horses, and gyrfalcons. In the middle of the fifteenth 
century the ruler of Tu-lu-fan, becoming powerful, 
assumed the title of Wang, then that of Sultan, and 
seized Hami. 

Turfan, since the fifteenth century, has been re¬ 
peatedly visited by Muhammadan and Christian 
travellers. We hear of it in connection with Shah 
Rukh (whose embassy found there a Buddhist temple) 
and Haji Muhammad Benedict Goes stayed in it for 
a month, and Father d'Espinha went there for survey¬ 
ing purposes, after which Chinese Turkistan was closed 
to Europeans. Dr A. Regel visited Turfan in 1879, 
and Carey, Bell, and Younghusband in 18S7-8. The 
latest European travellers are the brothers Grum- 
Grjimailo, who, in 1890, explored the Bogdo Moun¬ 
tains, visited the sites of former Uigur towns, and 
penetrated the desert south of Turfan. 

The B<^do Mountains north-west of Turfan arc 
mentioned very far back in Chinese literature. In 
the Ming Geography the rocks of Ling Shan, or the 
mysterious mountain, are said to show veins like hair, 
and the Sung History says that the interior of the 
mountain contains sal-ammoniac. " Inside there is 
a perpetual fire, and the smoke sent out of it never 
ceases. In the evening the flames issuing from it 
resemble torch-light. The bats also appear red.” 
M. Grum-Grjimailo states that Bogdo-ola may be 
ascended by a fair road from Urumtsi. 
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The mountain is reckoned by the Mongols to be 
God’s throne. The whole locality is sacred, and 
around it numerous temples have been erected. A 
notice, too. has been put up near the lake forbidding 
any one, under penally of instant death, to violate the 
tranquillity of this holy land. There must be no 
shooting nor tree-cutting, nor any depasturing of 
catde.* 

At the present day, the oasis round Turfan is about 
eight miles long and four broad, to a considerable 
extent under cotton and wheat. Water is procured 
from wells, but irrigation is carried on chiefly by 
underground canals from springs at the foot of the 
hills. On nearing the place from the cast the traveller 
passes through the ruins of an ancient town (destroyed, 
according to Rcgel, 400 years ago), with a large 
mosque or tomb and a minaret 200 feet high. There 
are two distinct towns about a mile apart, and both 
walled; the eastern one, 150 years old, being occupied 
by Chinese, the western by Turkis. The Chinese 
town has a population of 3,000 or 4,000, including 
perhaps from 800 to t.ooo soldiers. The four gate¬ 
ways of its square walls are defended by semicircular 
bastions. There are a few shops in the Chinese town, 
but most of the trade is carried on in the one street, 
a mile and a half long, of the Turki town. Young- 
husband describes the heat in July as intense, and says 
that the people, to avoid it, live by day in underground 
rooms. Around the town for miles are hundreds, if 

* Compare whb tbU the direcdons concerning Mount Sinai: '* And 
tboo ahaJt set bounds unto the people round about, saying. Take heed 
to yourselves, that ye go not up into the mount, or touch th« border of 
it: whosoever toucheth the mount shall be surely put to death. There 
riiall not a hand touch it, but he shall surely be atoned or shot through; 
whether U be beast or man, it shall not live ’* (Exod. xiz. ta, 13). 
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not thousands, of open wells, some of them loo feet 
deep, dug by the Chinese army when besieging Turfan 
during the late rebellion. 

Ten miles distant from Turfan is Mazar, or a tomb 
locally noted as a place of Muhammadan pilgrimage, 
its houses and galleries being fastened apparently to 
the rock, and having a crypt. Dr Regel was shown 
there sundry banners, with Sart and Dungan inscrip¬ 
tions, and other curiosities. 

Travelling westward, the next place of importance 
is Toksun, near which are located 200 Kalmuk 
families. The population of the town consists of 400 
Turki, 200 Dungan, and about 15 Chinese families, 
besides a garrison of 250 cavalry and a like number 
of infantry. Yakub Khan held nothing securely east 
of Toksun, and Toksun may be regarded as the out¬ 
post of Karashar. 1 1 was also at one time the limit of 
the province of Kansu. 

From Toksun to Karashar is about 745 miles, over 
country generally barren. For a great part of the 
distance the road runs through low hills. In winter 
there is considerable traffic in frozen fish, which are 
brought from Lake Bagratsh and carried to Urumtsi. 

In the time of Timur, Karashar was called Jalish, 
and it was here that he divided among his troops the 
booty taken in ravaging Moghulistan. The ruins of 
the old town are still visible. The present town con¬ 
sists of 460 Dungan, 250 Turki, too Chinese, and 
400 Kalmuk families, but there are in the vicinity 
from 1,000 to 2,000 Mongols, all Kalmuks. The town 
would seem to exist to supply their requirements, and 
as a strategic position. The country between it and 
Urumtsi—a heavy ten days’ journey for carts—pro¬ 
duces but little. Lob-Nor is ten days’ journey distant 
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in a south-easterly direction. Grass is found on the 
road, but water is scarce- The Karashar river near 
the town is about 200 yards wide in winter, and is 
crossed on the ice ; but increases to 500 yards in 
summer, when a ferry-boat is jxiled across in half-an- 
hour. Prom Karashar there is a road leading over 
the Tian Shan by the Yulduz valley to Kuldja, 280 
miles distant 

About 32 miles south-west from Karashar is Kurla, 
with a population of 2,000 Turki, 50 Dungan, and 10 
Chinese families, ruled by a mandarin of low grade— 
a Wang. Beyond Kurla the road still runs through 
a country generally barren, though somewhat less so 
than farther east. At several of the halting-places arc 
small patches of cultivation and a tiny bazaar. From 
Kurla, at a distance of 85 miles, is reached the large 
walled village of Yengi Hissar, of 800 Turki and 5 
Chinese families. Bell computes the population of 
this oasis at 200 persons to the square mile, and con¬ 
siders that a fair estimate for the oases hereabouts. 
Twenty-one miles westward bring the traveller, 
through a barren country and little grass, to Bugur— 
a large oasis occupied by 1,500 Turki, 15 Dungan, and 
8 Chinese families. It is locally famous for its manu¬ 
facture of rugs. From this point, through Yaka-Arak, 
the road passes to Kuchar over small oases for the 
most part unoccupied. 

Kuchar was anciently an important little principality 
and a flourishing seat of Buddhism. On a hill to the 
north are ruins of an ancient temple and monastery, 
where are found fragments of sculpture. Forsyth 
states that in certain rock-cut galleries are paintings 
of men and animals, still fresh and bright. A large 
figure also is said to exist here on the face of a rock 
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overlooking the road to Kurla. It is described as 
having; the tongue lolled out and the right shoulder 
depressed, with extended arms, os is the fashion of 
Kalmuk salutation, but neither Carey, bell, nor 
Younghusband mentions it 

Kuchar is now a walled town in a rich oasis, occu- ■ 
pied by 3,050 Turki, 1,200 Dungan, and 30 Chinese 
families, with 450 shops. This district is occupied 
by 7,000 Turki families. In the neighbouring hills 
copper ore in nodules is found in sand or sandy clay. 
Coal also is reported to be found in the hills. The 
town is garrisoned by 500 soldiers, who get 22x. tiL 
a month and beans for their ponies, which arc Govern¬ 
ment property. The soldiers find grass. 

The only place of importance between Kuchar and 
Aksu is Bai, famous for the excellence of its dairy 
produce. In the district are 40,000 families, and in 
the town 1,100 Turki and 140 Dungan and Chinese 
families. Proceeding south-west from Bai, the road 
passes over sand-hills, and several streams arc crossed 
before the traveller reaches our old acquaintance the 
Muzart-nin-su, which at the point of fording is 400 
feet wide, rapid, and from two to three feet deep. 

The road then passes through Jam (not the place of 
that name on the road from the Muzart), and onward 
to Aksu, where, as I have said, my party arrived on 
August 15th. Having thus given a general idea 
of the geography of Chinese Turkistan, and some 
account of the north-eastern portion of the country, 
which was not visited by me, I shall now proceed to 
speak of those portions through which I travelled, 
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OUR STA Y A7 AKSU. 

Aksa; its history and area, —Our arrival and lodging;, 341.— 
Intricacies of Chinese money; shoes, tengas, and cash, 343.— 
Visits from merchants; distribution of Scriptures, 343.—Reward 
offered for Dalgieish's murderer. 346.—Akau baxaar, 347.—Riding 
round the town; its buildings, cemetery, and mode of burial, 348.— 
Repair of camera, 349.—Visit to Chinese Aksu; Reception of 
oiTicial visits, 351.—Inspection of prison, 35s.—Preparations for 
departure, aod payment to Osman Bai; Presents to Monkey- 
face and Tor-jso; Letters dcspatclied to Kttidja, 354—Cart-driver 
taken before the magistrate, 355. 

A KSU is a place of considerable antiquity. Ac- 
Ir\. cording to Deguignes, it appears in the Chinese 
annals under the Han dynasty as early as the second 
century b.c Sir Henry Yule thinks it to be the 
"Auxacta" mentioned in the second century a.d. in 
the geography of Ptolemy. Hiuen Tsiang, before 
crossing the Muzart Pass, stopped one night in the 
kingdom of Poh-luh-kia, as the eastern portion of Aksu 
in his day was called. 

About the date of Timur’s conquest of Moghulistan 
we read of Mirza Eskender besieging Aksu, which in 
1399 is described as consisting of three castles, having 
communication one with another, and deemed by the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring provinces to be an 
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asylum in lime of war. Nevertheless, after several 
a-ssaults in the course of 40 days, the defenders had to 
yield to the cogent arguments of the sapper and the 
battering-ram, and several rich Chinese came out of 
the place and offered presents. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century Aksu was 
ruled over by Sultan Ahmed Khan, whom his son 
Mansur succeeded and died A.D. 1545. Haji Muham¬ 
mad (about 1550) mentions Aksu on the high road 
from China to Samarkand, and in 1604 Benedict Goes 
passed through Aksu from Yarkand, probably by the 
route recently followed in the reverse direction by Mr 
Carey, and later by Major Cumberland—that is, along 
the Yarkand river. 

The Aksu district now extends east to within two 
marches of Bai, and west to within three of Mar;d- 
bashi. It contains about a dozen villages, and is said 
to have a population of 180,000 souls. Our parly 
approached Aksu, as 1 have said, from the north along 
the top of a cliff, from the edge of which the town 
below came suddenly into view. We descended into 
the town by a ten-foot gully, on a gradient of one in 
ten, and passed through narrow streets barred by four 
gates and shut off by palisades into quarters, as at 
Kuldja—a precautionary arrangement, 1 was told, in 
view of possible insurrection. 

On reaching the premises of Madamin Bai, they 
were found to be large and commodious, with plenty 
of stable accommodation, or rather standing room, for 
my horses. My host's reception room, too. was large 
and lofty, whilst to me was given his wife’s a|>ariments. 
that lady having taken her de|»ariure for a season, 
was thankful indectl to have once more a tolerably 
comfortable dwelling, and celebrated the occasion on 
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the first night by taking a whole 12 hours in bed. 
After this I rose refreshed, and, breakfast over, pro¬ 
ceeded to master the intricacies of Chinese money¬ 
changing. 

I have said that I purchased at Jarkend for 1,160 
roubles a ^od, or 36 lbs avoirdupois, of ^<r;//^*sllver. 
'rhis was given me at Suiting in several large “ shoes,” 
or lumps bigger than a closed fist, commonly spoken 
of as 50 /iauig' each, and still smaller " shoes,” the rest 
being made up of half-shoes, quarter-shoes, and odd 
pieces (I suppose “toes,” “ heels,” and “up(iers"!), of 
various shapes and sizes. 

Furthermore, at Kuldja a miniature balance or steel¬ 
yard of wood was obtained, about 12 inches long, with 
a pan slung from one end, and at the other a scale 
indicated by dots, whence to suspend a piece of brass 
according to the weight required. One liang, it was 
said, was equal to ten chian, and each chian to ten 
ping, but all differing according to whether small, 
medium, or large scales were used. The custom on 
this point varied from place to place, whilst, by way of 
nicely mi.xing up Russian, Chinese, and English ideas, 
it was explained that in a Russian pood were 27 
Chinese jing, which latter was about an English pound, 
the jiug being divided into 16 ser, or the approximate 
equivalent of an English ounce.* 

So long as payments were of large amount, as when 
I paid Osman Rai 35 liang of silver, all was tolerably 
simple. A few pieces were found of the right weight, 
which he received without question, and there ended 
* Thuf provided and Instructed, I was to go to mnrfcci, as did, I 
suppose, the patriarch Abraham, when he went shopping in Damascus, 
or when he *' weighed to Kphron the silver which he had named in the 
.audience of the children of Heth, four hundred shekels of silver, current 
money with the incrcluint *' (Gen. xxiil 16). 
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the matter. But when payment for small purchases was 
required, then commenced such a complicated business 
as I had never before experienced.* 

The people of Aksu do not, in the case of small 
purchases, speak of fractions of a /tattg", but of Ungas 
(a Turkish silver coin) and of Chinese chakra or dah- 
chan, better known in China proper as “ cash," 25 cash 
being equal in reckoning to a tenga.^ 

The chakra, dak-chan, sapek, or cash is a round 
coin supposed to be of copper, but heavily alloyed, 
about the size of a farthing, and with a square hole 
in the centre to allow of its being threaded on a string. 
Five hundred of these coins were at Aksu equivalent 
to a liang at par. On the day of my arrival the Aksakal 
said he could give me 488 (or for each paper rouble 
178), but a day or two later the price had fallen to 

* The food of Mlvct wm uld Jarkend to contain 440 itr or 
Hang, the same, I presume, as the tool of Pvkioj'; but at Aksu 
they said that now the food was reckoned »t only 433. I was further 
informed, with delij;ht(ial lack of precision, that in n Hang were about 
two soom, that each soom was oquivolimi to 350 chakra, and each 
chakra to two fuU, the lost an obsolete coin, of which I remember 
seeing a specimen, 1 think, in Khiva 
t I say in reckoning, because the temga is now only ■ coin of 
account Yakub Khan minted a number of these coins, resembling 
those of Kliokand and Bokhara, with a fixed value in Kashgnria, and 
passing in Russian territory for 3 o kopecks each. However, on the 
arrival of a new Chineae Governor at Kashgar, he upset the market 
(and everybody in it) by proscribing the lettga and annulling its fixed 
value. Hence my *' white tengas,” of which I liad purchased n small 
stock in Kul^Ja, I found at Aksu to be worth only their weight as silver, 
and that not pure silver, since alloy had been aditkd, and a great many 
of the coins, it was said, were counterfeit. To make matters still more 
complicated, the Kashgar merchants having melted down their tengas 
into yamhs, which oot being of pare metal like the old, there was 
thrown on the market more than one quality of thus affording 
ample room for higgling ns to bow many rhak/ti should be given for a 
Hang of "old” or "new’* silver. Of all this I knew nothing when 
receiving my pood of yambs, but accepted what was offered, supposing 
each fragment to be alike good. 
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475. and subsequently in a different locality to as little 
as 350. 

Now, as I started with English money, and my 
accounts would have to be translated, roughly at all 
events, back into English, the reader will perceive 
that matters stood thus;—With English pounds were 
purchased roubles in London, St Petersburg, and 
Tiflis at a different price in each. At Jarkend roubles 
were turned into lumps of sliver, of value differing 
according to their standard of purity. This silver 
purchased "cash" at prices varying from 475 to 350 
to the ounce, after which what mathematician would 
undertake to state exactly in J[, s. d. the price of an 
article purchased.^ 

To me, who love exactness in accounts, and enter 
every penny spent, the puzzle fairly made my head 
swim, and the only way seemed to be to keep separate 
the accounts paid in silver, the small expenses in two 
columns of tengas and cash, and then envy the auditor 
who had to subscribe " Examined and found correct." 

Nor was keeping accounts the only difficulty, for on 
sending to the bazaar for small change to the value 
of 10 liaHg (or about £2) there were brought 4,750 
coins on the back of a donkey 1 Subsequently, in 
Peking, this embarras dt richtsses was still worse, 
where 10 taels brought nearly 30,000 cash; but at 
Aksu copper was scarce, and warning was given that at 
Kashgar the would bring less than 475 chakra. 

" Better, then," I said, "to buy some more here?" 

But that raised two other questions: first, would 
any one in the bazaar have so much change? and, 
next, would the taking so much money to Kashgar 
affect the rate of exchange there? Were I a native 
merchant, they said, I certainly should not be allowed 
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to do it; but since I was a foreigner, and my baggage 
not subject to examination at the intervening Custom¬ 
houses, I might smuggle the money through ; and this 
I believe was done surreptitiously by one of the party 
who travelled under my shadow. 

For my own part, fearing that we should not have 
sufficient small money for the road, I sent, on the 
morning of our departure, for the value of ten /lan^ 
of cash more, but was told, rightly or wrongly, that 
inquiry had been made in all directions, but that no 
one in the bazaar i>ossesscd so much! 

As may be surmised, these transactions did not 
inspire me with lofty ideas of the wealth of the 
merchant princes of Aksu, who, nevertheless, did 
not delay to cultivate my further acquaintance. Not 
content with having escorted us into the town, the 
Afghans and other traders came next morning, early 
—I think before I was up—to pay me a formal call. 

There are said to be about too foreign traders in 
Aksu, most of them Andijanis or Russian subjects, 
and some no doubt were killing two birds with one 
stone when calling first on their Aksakal, and then 
asking for his guest. I received and regaled them 
with sherbet, and, on casting about for their business 
with me, learned that it was the feast of Kurban- 
Bairam, when everybody called on everybody, and 
so I had been included. 

They appeared extremely desirous to impress me 
favourably—why, I could not for a long time make 
out; but it occurred to me to make capital out of a 
return c;ill on the Afghans, by seeking information as 
to the possibility of crossing the Baroghil Pass into 
Chitral, and trying to dispose of some of my Scriptures 
amongst them. And this 1 did successfully. 
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As for the Baroghil Pass. Gufur Khan, the Afghan 
Aksakal, informed us that the road was free from 
robbers, practicable in autumn or winter, but that a 
Wakhan tent would be needed. The Chief of Chitral, 
wc were told, was Aman-el-Mulk, who could speak 
and read Persian. 

Gufur Khan subsequently asked me for a letter of 
recommendation to all and sundry, thinking it might 
serve him, I suppose, on his journeys to India. I 
was uncharitable enough to sus[Dect that this might 
explain in part the assiduity of his attentions, though 
he appears to have been attentive to Colonel Bell also. 

Others suggested that since Mr Dalgleish had been 
murdered by an Afghan, the traders of that race here 
were afraid that they might lose the British favour 
and protection they had enjoyed in passing through 
Kashmir, and so were anxious to ingratiate them¬ 
selves with me, seeking my protection in the form 
of a letter. But just then I was not in a very 
good humour with the Afghans, and Gufur Khan 
had served me in no recognised capacity; so that, 
although I did not think it politic to refuse his request, 
yet, not knowing what use he might make of the 
letter, 1 took care not to make it too laudatory. 

Duringour stay notice came from the Russian Consul 
at Kashgar to the Russian Aksakal at Aksu that the 
Indian Government had offered a reward of 5,000 rupees 
for the arrest of Daud Muhammad Khan, the murderer 
of Dalgleish, and 3,000 more for a certain dervish sup¬ 
posed to be implicated in the murder. This notice the 
Aksakal received instructions to publish throughout 
the bazaar, and not to depend upon what the Chinese 
authorities might do ; but he came to me first with the 
letter, and took counsel how he should act. 
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Daud Muhammad Khan, he said, had been in Aksu 
not many days previously—a fact known to the Afghan 
Aksakal and a few others. He had brought four horse¬ 
loads of what I understood to be indigo or blue, which 
was left in the care of certain traders, who, he thought, 
might afford a clue to the owner's whereabouts. Sub¬ 
sequent inquiry only elicited that he left for Ush' 
Turfan, and was now said to be in the mountains 
among the Kirghese. 

On looking round the bazaar we saw exhibited for 
sale both English and Russian goods,—the English of 
fine muslin, though I do not remember much else ; and 
the Russian of cotton and chintzes, but everything 
looking poor.* 

For ourselves we were able to secure a few objects 
of local make, such as ear- and finger-rings, and a sheep- 
skin-linetl head-dress something like the shape of the 
pope’s hat, or that seen in old pictures of the early 
Russian Czars. This was worn fkr and wide through 
Chinese Turkistan, but I do not remember to have 
seen it in Russian Turkistan. 

We also obtained a woman’s veil and bonnet, or 
rather hat, of a shape new to me, bulging out towards 
the top, and possibly the remote ancestor of some of 
the stiff crowns worn by European monarchs. To 
these must be added some specimens of local pottery 
and earthenware, and children's curiosities. Fruit was 

• Tweaiy years ago Akw waa said to be celebrated for iti manufac¬ 
tures of saddlery and harness, iu pottery, raw hide, jars caUed 
for oil, butter, etc. Its tobacco also was constdi'rvd the best in the 
country. All these, with cattle .and the shawl-wool of Ush-Turfan, watte 
exported to the neighbouring towns. Also, .at a still earlier date, lead, 
copper, and sulphur mines were worked in the neighbouring mountains; 
and coal, found in the hills (near Katab.agh, where there are hot sulphur 
springs), was brought into the town. 
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plentiful and cheap everywhere. Nectarines, as luscious 
as one need desire, cast 2d. for 75, and grapes in pro¬ 
portion. Flour, ground by donkey- or water-power, 
cost hve cash and three cash the catty, or, say, ^d. and 
\d. per Ib.; rice, five cash the catty. 

The bazaar was full of men and women, the latter 
not being in all cases veiled. Our foreign appearance 
attracted attention and collected a crowd, amongst 
which the Turkish element was respectful or timid. 
They rose to their feet; not so, however, the few 
Chinese we saw in the Turkish quarter. 

Later on we took a ride round the town. It is said 
to contain 4,010 houses, some of them mounting up 
the sides of the surrounding cliffs. All were flat- 
roofed and low, presenting a poverty-stricken appear¬ 
ance. There are in the town 500 Chinese and 500 
Dungan, or Chinese Muhammadan, families; the 
rest are Turkish. 

Mounting to what was the fort, built by Yakub 
Khan in place of an old Chinese citadel, we obtained 
a good view of the place, with the river and adjacent 
gardens and rice-fields, the verdure of which was in 
striking contrast to the parched appearance of other 
portions of the landscape. The houses looked crowded 
together, one or two mosques only rising above the 
dull level of the earthen roofs. 

In this place Yakub Beg had a small-arms workshop, 
manned chiefly by natives of the Panjab; but now all 
munitions of war come from China. The only buildings 
that Invited attention were the tombs with domes, 
in the vast cemetery on top of the cliff. Some of 
them had inclosures entered by gateways. Besides 
these there was one good-looking mosque, and several 
mausoleums of considerable size. 
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We saw a body being borne to burial. Unlike the 
staid procession of the West, this is done at Aksu with 
a rush. At death the chin of the corpse is tied with a 
cloth, and the thumbs of the hands are tied together 
as well as the big toes. Then‘the body, after being 
washed and laid out, is buried within 34 hours, mullahs 
at the cemetery reading the Koran.* 

After the rough experiences which my camera had 
gone through, as already recorded, I examined it with 
some anxiety. It had suffered little, and some glue 
quickly repaired the leather where it had been loosened 
by damp. This done, I secured a capital view of my 
host at home, seated beside his pots of flowers, and 
his mirza or clerk with my Chinese interpreter standing 
near the principal door, over the top of which was a 
window-lattice, covered as usual with paper, there 
being little or no window-glass in the country.f 
I took early opportunity to send my card to the 
Chinese TatUai, or General, named Chen, whom I 
had heard of at Kuldja as Ji-li-ju, or Commandant 
de district. Of this, at first, no notice was taken, 
nor was it until the fifth day after my arrival, and 

* No cooking is done in (he house for three days, food bdng supplied 
by friends, and on the fonrth day a feast Is prepared for the mallahs 
who praise the dead. The women remain in the house for seven days. 
A widow mourns her husband 40 days, using his name in her prayers 
daily, and wears a black cloth over her shoulders. A widower wears a 
white waist cloth. A woman indicates her mourning lor father or 
ntotber by covering the upper part of her head-dress with white cloth. 

t Also I attempted a view of ray host's gatesray, whidi was a covered 
porch with an earthen bench, and on this, sitting with his haunches 
drawn up and head between his knees, was a poor tittle idiot boy, who, 
when ftuit was offered, took it and grinned. Ueserted alike by father 
and mother, the Aktakal allowed him by day to take refuge here “ at 
his gate,** where ho was fed with crumbs that fell from the rich mso‘s 
tabic; whilst at night he was locked up, generally in tears, in a shed 
near at hand. 
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after two subsequent messages, that this dignitary 
summoned me to an audience at the “ Yengi Shahr,” 
or New City, seven miles off. 

The proper thing was to go in a Chinese cab or 
springless cart, which I did, taking with me Joseph 
and the interpreter into Chinese sent me by M. 
Petrovsky from Kashgar. This man wished to be 
nameless. Monkey-face and Tor-jee said that he 
spoke " English" Chinese, which they could not 
understand, but I hoped that between us all we 
should be able to manage. 

On arriving, the Tautai sent to say that he had 
“ lost his father," which I heard was sometimes a 
polite way of excusing oneself from a personal inter¬ 
view, and we saw his secretary instead, one perhaps 
of the three or more mandarins under the Tautai, 
whose jurisdiction extends from Karashar to Chilian. 

Our reception was conducted with some ceremony. 
My name being announced, the great gates of the 
yamen were promptly thrown open, and we were 
conducted through a crowd, assembled en fite to 
witness a theatrical display. Passing by and beyond 
the canopied stage, where the players were acting, 
we were taken to an inner audience chamber, and 
regaled with tea and pudding, with variations. 

I then opened business by asking that the two men 
who had accompanied me from the Tsian-Tsiun might 
be sent back to Kuidja; next, that two Chinese might 
be given me as an escort to Kashgar ; and, lastly, that 
I might be allowed to visit the local prison. All these 
requests were granted, after which I asked acceptance 
by the Tautai of a Chinese New Testament and other 
Scriptures, and some large oleograph wall-pictures. 

I also gave much the same to the secretary', and 
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proceeded to distribute to the people standing around 
some of my large illuminated text-cards, and smaller 
ones to the playgoers outside; the result of which 
was that, in the eagerness of the people to get them, 
we were speedily mobbed. The secretary, however, 
did the honours by accompanying me to my carriage, 
and bowing me away. 

There is an old Chinese town, now deserted, near 
the Turkish quarter, but the present Chinese city of 
Aksu was only five years old at the time of my visit— 
built, it was said, by forced Turkish labour, on a sub¬ 
sistence allowance of six cash, or a halfpenny a day I 
During its construction several hundred men were 
reported to have died from accidental causes.* 

On the morning after my audience a Chinese official 
called and confirmed yesterday’s arrangements. He 
brought me from the Tautai a present of two sheep, 
two fowls, and a donkey-load of clover; but not, as 
one Englishman was treated to, a thousand of cash. 

My pictures had evidently made an impression, for 
this envoy alluded to them very tenderly, asking 
whether some could be bought. I therefore gave 
him two, and also a Chinese New Testament. On 
the next day the Tauiai's secretary called; but as 
he was so very polite as to come before I was up— 
that is, between four and five in the morning—1 
excused myself from receiving him. 

* The town i> about i,ooo yard* square: the walls >o feet thick and 
about i6 in height, with a musketry parapet 6 feet high and 3 thick. 
The projectures at the angles arc from 40 to 50 feet long, those at the 
gates more than 1 $0 feet. The ditch U from 30 to 40 feet wide, and 
shallow, but can be cosily fllled with water. On the east side is a 
suburb, but on the other sides the land a'as under cultivation. Within 
are large granaries, oflSccs, and shops, kept for the most part by 
Chinese. The whole is intended as a place of refuge should there 
be another Turkish uprising. 
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On the afternoon of that day we went to visit the 
prison—“one of the most horrible I have ever en¬ 
tered,” says my diary. The room that called forth 
this remark was a small one, into which 23 men 
were crowded, the only furniture in it being long 
wooden stocks, like those of Bokhara, to hold the 
prisoners’ feet at night. The ventilation was by a 
hole in the roof, and the atmosphere was so close 
and hot that one could hardly breathe. 

Several prisoners wore the cangite, or wooden frame 
about the neck, which Williams says “ is considered 
rather a censure or reprimand than a punishment, and 
is supposed to carry no disgrace with it The frame 
weighs between 20 and 30 lbs.” (I think I have seen 
one heavier at Kiakhta), “and is made to rest upon the 
shoulders without chafing the neck, but is so broad as 
to prevent the person feeding himself” (unless provided, 
like my man at Kiakhta, with a long-handled wooden 
spoon). “ The name, residence, and offence of the de¬ 
linquent are written upon the cangttc for the information 
of passers-by, and the culpnt is usually exposed in a 
public place.” 

Besides the cangm, I saw at Aksu two instances in 
which a wooden post, 6 feet high and perhaps 18 
inches round, was chained to a man’s neck and ankle, 
so that, wherever he moved, this undesirable com¬ 
panion had to be carried with him. I distributed 
some tei^as among the prisoners, and asked that they 
might be brought outside into the yard. I was then 
allowed to take several photographs, some of the poor 
wretches being almost without clothing, and all very 
miserable in appearance. 

The feast of Kurban-Bairam kept me well supplied 
with visitors, three parties of Muhammadans catling 
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upon us in one day, so that time did not hang on my 
hands, especially as preparations had to be made for 
starting afresh. After paying Osman Bai the balance 
due to him, it was arranged that he was to take us to 
Kashgar for 6o liang of silver, of which 35 were to 
be payable in advance; our transport expenses thus 
standing at about from Kuldja to Aksu, and 
from Aksu to Kashgar. He was to start on Tuesday, 
August 2ISt. 

To Monkey-face and Tor-jee I gave sundry presents, 
both for men and womenkind, including needle-cases, 
buckles, hair-pins, besides Scriptures in all the 
languages they could command (and some they could 
not), photographs, flour for the way, two cups, an 
enamelled bottle, chain and compasses, pencils, and. 
Anally, a watch and medal to each. 

These medals were a happy thought when laying 
in suitable presents. They consisted of half-crowns, 
double florins, and crowns, all of them new Jubilee 
coins, with a hole (contrary to law, I fear), through 
which was passed a riband of imperial yellow. They 
were a great success, and enabled me to score off 
my friends the Russians. 

“ See," said Amin, the groom, " what excellent 
people the English are. You may serve the Russians 
a very long time before you get a medal, and here, 
after a few days' travel, is a man decorated for life 1 ’’ 

Nevertheless, Monkey-face did not seem perfectly 
happy, and, on parting, spoke fearfully as to whether 
and how the Tautai, who was not his master, would 
send him back. The face of Tor-jee, who had sold his 
watch for several roubles, was radiant. 

The Aksakal was despatching a letter to the Russian 
Consul at Kuldja, so I took the opportunity to send 
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one too, and put in a good word for my host at Aksu, 
who spared no pains to make us comfortable. I wrote 
also to the Tsian-Tsiun and Kah, saying how well 
their men had behaved. 

We had then only one more difficulty to surmount. 
There was now to be added to our caravan an arba 
in which my interpreter had travelled from Kashgar, 
with a mirea, or writer, as servant. The arbahsk, 
or driver, had agreed at Kashgar to go to Aksu and 
back. The return journey was to cost 20 roubles, all 
of which he asked now in advance, pretending that he 
wanted to buy a new horse, but wishing, if I remember 
rightly,' to hand over his job to some one else. 

To this we objected, being willing to advance only 
half the money and to pay the rest on the man's 
return home. As he continued obstinate, my in¬ 
terpreter took him before the Chinese magistrate, who 
pul the interpreter upon oath, by making him say his 
prayers, and then, having heard his statements, ordered 
the arbakesh to fulfil his engagement. 
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THB SOUBCSS OP OUR KNOWLEDGE OP CHINESE 
CENTRAL ASIA. 

Meuio; of “Chinese Central Asia,*' aDciently “Cathay," 356.— 
How regarded by Greeks and Romans; Ptolemy's “Seiica"; 
Chinese historians, 357.—^Thc Buddhist ptlgrims, 359.—Aralnan 
knowledge of the “ Seres "; Armenian and Persian intereonisc 
with China, 36a—Neatorlan and Roman missionaries, 361.— 
Marco Polo, 362.—Benedict Goes; Translations front Chinese re¬ 
cords and from Tchuen-yuen, 364.—Russian contact with Mongols; 
Missions to Peking and Yarkand, 368.—Advances to Sungaria 
and Kashgar, 37a—Pijevalsky’s journeys in Mongolia, 371.— 
Renat's map of Sungaria, 37s.—English explorers in Sungaria, 
and in Tarim basin, 374.—Forsyth’s missions to Kashgar, 375.— 
Later travellers in Qiinese Turkistan, 376. 

H aving now reached the northern capital of 
Chinese Turkistan, and indicated the geo¬ 
graphical features of the country generally, I proceed 
to give some account of the sources of our information 
about this and other parts of Chinese Central Asia, by 
which is meant here the western portion of extra-mural 
China. 

What we now understand by the Chinese empire 
was known to the ancients of the West, when ap¬ 
proached by sea, as Sin, Chin, Sime, and China; but 
when approached across Asia, as "the land of the 
Seres,” and, later, " Cathay ” or " Kitai,” none recog-' 
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nising that the country indicated was one and the 
same. But with China as approached by sea, or what 
we now call China proper, we are not here concerned. 

From Yule’s Cathay, and the extracts from 
classical authors in Cordier's Bibliothtca Sinica, wc 
learn that the Greeks and Romans regarded the region 
of the Seres as a vast and populous country, touching 
on the east the ocean and the limits of the habitable 
world, and extending westwards nearly to the 
Himalayas and the confines of Bactriana. And this 
wc now know from other sources to have been about 
the width of the Chinese empire for a century before 
and after the Christian era. 

In the geography of Ptolemy (about 150 i\.n.) we 
read: “ Scrica is girdled round by the mountains named 
Annibi, by the easternmost part of the Auxacian 
Mountain.s, by the mountains called Asminei, the 
easternmost part of the Casian Mountains, by Mount 
Thagurus, by the most easterly part of the ranges 
called Emodus-Scricus, and by the chain of Ottoro- 
corras. Two rivers of special note flow through the 
greater part of Serica ; the river Gichardes is one . . . 
and the other is the river called Bautes." This Serica 
is judged to describe mainly the basin of the Tarim 
{CEchardes), and Colonel Yule suggests that in 
Auxacia we probably trace the name of Aksu, in 
Casia perhaps Kashgar, whilst the Oikhardai on the 
river of that name (probably the Tarim) may repre¬ 
sent the Uigurs. 

Turning now to early Chinese historians, they tell 
us that certain " inventors of arts and sciences arrived 
in China as far back as 2698 n.c. from the western 
kingdoms in the neighbourhood of the Kuen Lun 
Mountains," which is not very definite. Wc learn 
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more clearly, under the Han dynasty (b.c. 140—-86), 
that the Yuechi had been driven by the Turkish race 
of Hiongnu from their seats (somewhere between 
China and Khotan, Yule thinks) westwards over the 
Pamirs, first to Ferghana and then onwards to Bactriana, 
where they destroyed the Greek dynasty and settled 
themselves. 

The Chinese Emperor, desiring to secure co-opera¬ 
tion against the Hiongnu (who also disturbed his 
border), about 135 sent for this purpose a party 
under Chang-kian, who were caught on their way by 
the Hiongnu and kept prisoners ten years. Chang-kian 
then escaped, and continued on his way to Ferghana, 
whose people had heard of, but had not come in 
contact with, the power and riches of China. 

Journeying forward to Bactriana, he found the 
Yuechi unwilling to leave lands on the Oxus to return 
to their eastern deserts and battle with the Hiongnu. 
Thus unsuccessful, he tried to return to China by way 
of Tibet, and was again taken by the Hiongnu, but at 
length reached China again after 13 years’ absence. 

Subsequently, the Chinese subdued the Hiongnu, 
and by B.c. 59 extended their power all over the 
Tarim valley, so that, about the beginning of our era, 
55 states of Western Taury acknowledged them¬ 
selves vassals of the empire, as did the provinces of 
Trans-Oxiana and Bactriana. During the first century, 
the Hiongnu emancipated themselves, but in a.d. 83 
were subdued afresh by the Chinese General Panchao, 
who, in A.D. 94, reconquered Kashgar, crossed the 
mountains and killed the king of the Yuechi in Bac¬ 
triana, and then pushed his conquests to the Caspian. 

For our next source of information concerning 
Chinese Central Asia we are indebted to Buddhism, 
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which at an early date reached Western China from 
Northern India, probably by way of Kashmir. In 
A.D. 65 the Emperor Ming-te sent ambassadors to 
India to obtain instruction in the new religion, and 
to bring back images of Buddha. Twenty years later 
Indian sovereigns are mentioned as sending presents 
to the court of China, and in 405 arrived the first 
embassy from Ceylon—probably by land, since it was 
ten years on the road—and bringing a jade image of 
Buddha. 

Meanwhile, Chinese devotees began to go on 
pilgrimage to India to study Buddhism in the land 
of its birth; and it is from the record of their travels 
that we get information of the countries through which 
they passed. 

The first whose travels we have was Shih Fa-hian, 
who journeyed from 399 to 414. Leaving Chang'an 
in Shensi, he passed through the province of Kansu, 
and then by the desert south of Lob-Nor to Cher- 
chen, whence he seems to have gone north to 
Karashar, where he found companions who had come 
thither from China by the northern route through 
Hami. The party then proceeded south to Khotan, 
westwards to the Pamirs, and so to the Indus and 
India. Another pilgrim. Sung Yun, set out in 518, 
and from China proper seems to have travelled by the 
route south of Lob-Nor to Khotan, and thence by the 
same route as Fa-hian. 

The most noted, however, of Buddhist pilgrims 
from our point of view was Hiuen Tsiang, who 
travelled between 628 and 645. Proceeding from the 
end of the Great Wall to Hami, he continued by the 
Nan-lu route to Aksu, thence over the Muzart, and 
past Issik-Kul to Tashkend, Samarkand, and across 
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the Oxus into India. Thence he returned by way of 
the Pamirs to Kashgar, Khotan, and across the Takla 
Makan desert to Su-chow, his record furnishing more 
information than any of his predecessors. 

Turning now to the Arabs, we find them acquainted 
with the Seres early in the eighth century. One Mu¬ 
hammadan author reports the defeat in 709 of 200,000 
Tatars, who had broken into the Muhammadan con¬ 
quests under command of the Chinese Emperor's 
nephew. 

About 713 the victorious General Kutaiba, after 
overrunning Bokhara, Samarkand. Khiva, and Fer¬ 
ghana, crossed the mountains to Kashgar, and sent 
to the Chinese Emperor an embassy of 12 Muham¬ 
madans, who experienced a friendly reception. 

Perhaps it was they who brought notes of the 
country traversed, for Abu Said, in 916, shows himself 
acquainted with the general character of the overland 
communication between Sogdiana and China proper, 
saying that the frontier of the empire was not far from 
Khorasan, but that the frontier of China proper was 
two months’ journey beyond, over an almost waterless 
desert, the difficulty of passing which, he says, had 
alone prevented the Mussulman warriors of Khorasan 
from attempting the invasion of China proper. 

Inquiring next of Armenia and Persia, we find 
Moses of Khoren (about 440) speaking of China as a 
great plain country east of Scythia, at the extremity of 
the known world, comprising 29 nations, and furnish¬ 
ing silk, musk, saffron, cotton, and peacocks. The 
country of the Sinx, he said, adjoined China, which 
embraced seven nations, and extended likewise to the 
unknown land. Moses of Khoren states likewise that, 
between 142 and 178, several bodies of settlers, 
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including Chinese, were placed in Kurdish Armenia 
for the defence of the country. 

In the Chinese annals, the first record of Persia is 
that of an embassy sent there in 461, and another in 
the reign of Naoshirwan, who, in 567, sent an embassy 
from the Persian court to China. Under Tai-tsung of 
the Thang (627—650) Chinese authority, which west 
of the mountains had previously laj^sed, was fully 
re-established, and carried to the borders of Persia; 
but when, in 638, Yezdijerd III. of Persia was pressed 
by the Muhammadans, and asked aid of Tai-tsung, it 
was refused, though asylum seems to have been 
granted to Firuz, the king’s son, who established 
himself in Tokharistan, near Balkh. 

Thus far, nothing has been said about Christianity. 
Yet we know, in addition to legendary accounts, that 
it was introduced to China at an early date. Amobius 
(of the third century) speaks of the *' Seres," with the 
Persians and Medes, as having been reached by the 
Word, and the celebrated monument of Singanfu 
bears testimony that, in 635, the Nestorian missionary 
Olopan arrived in China from Syria, after which, in 
745i was issued an edict by the Emperor Yiun-tsong 
concerning Christian. temples. 

In the time of the Patriarch Timothy (778—820) 
we hear of Nestorian missions east of the Caspian, 
and of the conversion of a Khakan of the Turks, as 
also, later on, of the Kerait Tatars at the beginning of 
the eleventh century. In the thirteenth century Marco 
Polo speaks of Christians as numerous at Yarkand, 
Urumtsi, Su-chow, Kan-chow, and all over the king¬ 
dom of Tangut; in Tcnduc (the land of “ Prester John," 
north-east of the Ortus), and cities eastward ; as well as 
in Manchuria, and the countries bordering on Korea. 
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This brings us to the era of the Mongol supremacy, 
under which Jinghiz Khan and his successors con¬ 
quered everything and everybody from the Pacific 
almost to the Baltic. W«tern Europe was quaking 
in its shoes, when it occurred to the Pope and some 
others to send messengers and missions to the Mongol 
conquerors, inviting them to become Christians. 
These messengers were the first Europeans to bring 
news to the West of what we are now calling Chinese 
Central Asia. The localities about which they 
brought information will be indicated by the mention 
of some of the routes they followed ; thus :— 

In 1245 Plano Carpini proceeded by the 

Syr-daria and seemingly by the shores of Lake Ala- 
kul up the Irtish valley, and so through Sungaria to 
Karakoram, the Mongol capital. 

In 1253 Rubruquts started on a similar journey, of 
which we have somewhat fuller details. From Alakul 
he appears to have gone north-eastward towards the 
Black Irtish, then to have ascended the river Urungu 
towards Karakoram, where he remained six months. 

In 1254 another traveller. King Hayton, or Hethum, 
of Armenia, went to give in his allegiance to the 
Mongol, Manghu Khan; but he proceeded from the 
Volga by a route north of that followed by the above 
travellers, across the Ural river to the Irtish, and 
up the valley of its head-waters. He returned from 
Karakoram through Urumtsi and Sungpiria to Almalik, 
Talas, Otrar, Jizak, Samarkand, and Bokhara. 

In 1271, however, set out the most celebrated 
traveller of his century, the merchant Marco Polo, who 
from Badakshan crossed the Pamir plateau, and con¬ 
tinued by way of Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, and 
south of Lob-Nor to Tangut, and arrived in 1275 at 
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Kubilai's court in China proper. He remained 17 
years in China, and returned homewards by sea to the 
Persian Gulf, bringing to Europe more information 
about China than had been known in the West 
before. 

In the century following we have other merchants 
making their way overland to China, as well as mis¬ 
sionaries proper; for, in 1339, William of Modena, a 
merchant, and certain friars were put to death at 
Almalik. This wc learn from a letter by Pascal, a 
young Spanish Franciscan on a mission to Tatary, 
and it is confirmed by Marignolli, who was one of an 
embassy from the Pope to the Khan. The embassy 
set out in 1338, and proceeded by the usual route 
through Old Khiva to Almalik, where it arrived a year 
after the martyrdom just mentioned, and where it 
stayed some time, not arriving at Peking till 1342. 

From a handbook of the fourteenth century (1330— 
1340), written by Pegolotti for traders to China, we 
find it stated that from Otrar, on the Syr-daria, to 
Almalik was 45 days' journey with pack-asses, and 
from Almalik to Kan-chow 70 days. 

In 1419 we hear of a new route followed by an 
embassy sent by Shah Rukh, or Rokh, son of Timur, 
from Herat, through Samarkand to Tashkend, and 
up the Hi and Yulduz valleys to Turfan and Hami, 
whence they crossed to Su-chow. 

It is more than 100 years after this (about 1550) 
that we get the next notice, from a Persian merchant, 
Haji Muhammad, who, in an after-dinner conversation 
at Venice, indicates the return route from Kan-chow 
to Kaotai as 6 days' journey; thence to Su-chow 5 
days, and Hami 15 more; from Hami to Turfan 13, 
and from Turfan to Aksu 20; thence to Kashgar 20 
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days of wildest desert; from Kashgar to Samarkand 25 
days, and Bokhara 5 more. 

We now come to the last of this scries of authorities 
in the person of Benedict Goes, who, in 1602, hoping 
to discover by a land-journey whether China was one 
and the same as Cathay, left Agra, and, proceeding 
through Cabul and Badakshan, followed Marco Polo's 
route over the Pamirs. He then descended upon Yengi 
Hissar, and went on to Yarkand, whence he made an 
excursion to Khotan, and, after his return, proceeded 
to Aksu, thence to Hami, and in nine days to the 
Great Wall, having discovered before reaching it that 
China and Cathay were identical. 

For the material of the foregoing sources of informa¬ 
tion we are largely indebted to Sir Henry Yule, who, 
in his Cathay and Marto Polo, brought together with 
much labour the testimony of early authors, chiefly 
Western, on China; but since Yule wrote much addi¬ 
tional light on the geography of Chinese Central Asia 
during the Mongol supremacy has been given by Dr 
Bretschneider in translations from Chinese records, 
whence we learn that various Chinese travellers have 
left narratives of what they saw in the "Western 
Country," as they call the region we are speaking of. 

Thus Yc-lik Ch‘u-ts'ai, who accompanied Jinghiz 
Khan as Minister to Persia, left behind an “ account 
of a journey to the West," called Si-yu-iu, from an 
abstract of which it appears that in 1219 this Minister 
left Northern Shansi, and crossed the deserts of 
Mongolia to the camp of Jinghiz Khan (probably at 
Karakoram). Hence the army of Jinghiz crossed the 
Great Altai Mountains for several hundred It to Han- 
hai, thought by some to be a dried-up inland sea. 
Urumtsi is mentioned to the south, and south of 
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Urumtsi occurs Hami, and, as distant from Hami 
3,000 or 4,000 li, Khotan. 

After crossing the Han-hai, they arrived at Bu-la, 
or Pulad (not far from Lake Sairam, and probably in 
the valley of the Borotola, south of which are named 
the Borokhoro or Talki Nfountains), and after leaving 
these they arrived at Almalik. West of Almalik is 
a large river named “ Hi," and several hundred li 
westward is Talas. 

The abstract then speaks of Khodjend and other 
towns of Ferghana, as well as Otrar, Samarkand, 
Bokhara, and Urgenj—that is, Khiva. Southward are 
mentioned Balkh and India, “where it is so hot that 
a vessel of tin put in the sand melts immediately." 
Mention is made of the realm to the north-west of 
K'o-pu-ch‘u (probably Russia). “ In that country the 
days [in summer] are long and the nights short. In 
little more than the time necessary to cook a mutton 
chop the sun rises again.” 

Another account, Pei-ski-ki, contains the narrative 
of the envoy Wu-ku-sun, sent by the Chinese Emperor 
in 1220 to sue for peace of Jinghiz Khan, who had 
gone westwards. Wu-ku-sun, on passing the northern 
frontier of China proper, proceeded along the Lin-shan 
deserts of moving sand (south of Lob-Nor ?), passed 
over the Tsung-ling, and was presented to Jinghiz. 

His narrative mentions several tribes which can be 
identified as then living in Central Asia, and he notices 
several points about the region—such as lack of rain, 
the roofs of the houses, and the yellow-dyed beards 
of men—which appeared to him strange. However, 
the geographical yield of his memoirs is not great. 

In the Si-yu-kt, or Travels to the Wesi,o{ K'iu-ch'ang- 
ch'un—a Taoist monk summoned to the court of Jinghiz 
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_we are more fortunate. “ The Master started 

in 1220 from Shan-tung with 19 disciples, one of 
whom kept a diary. Leaving Peking, they crossed the 
Mongolian desert to the upper waters of the Kerulun. 
and, finding Jinghiz gone, were obliged to follow. 

The monk seems then to have passed through 
Uliassutai, across a horrible desert in Sungaria, to 
Urumsti, to the south of which the party saw three 
rugged mountain peaks supporting the heavens " (pro¬ 
bably Bogdo-ola), not far beyond which Buddhists cease 
and Muhammadans begin. Lake Sairam the Master 
named The Lake of Heaven," and descended the 
Talki defile to Almalik. 

The monk continued in pursuit of Jinghiz through 
Talas, Samarkand, and the Iron Gates to the Oxus, 
being at last presented to the monarch in the moun¬ 
tains of the Hindu Kush. The Master also visited 
Balkh, and afterwards returned by the way he came to 
the Altai Mountains, where he had left some of his 
disciples in an extemporised monastery. They then 
proceeded by a sandy road to the northern frontier 
of Tangut, and entered China proper at Su-chow, 
reaching home after an absence of three years. 

The next Chinese traveller whose route westwards 
we are to glance at is Ch‘ang-te, who in 1259 was 
despatched as envoy by Manghu Khan to his brother 
Hulagu, who had just taken Baghdad. The narrative 
of Ch'ang-te, called Si-sAi-ii, relates his leaving Kara¬ 
koram, crossing Han-hai, and coming to the Uliungur 
and the lake now known by that name. Then he 
comes to Emil in the region of Alakul, “ where a 
furious wind comes out from the hill and blows people 
passing there into the lake." He then proceeds 
through the Talki Pass to Almalik, Talas, Tashkend, 
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Samarkand, and over the Oxus to Tabriz, where 
Hulag^ had fixed his residence. 

The speciality of Ch‘ang-te’s narrative is that he 
says more than his predecessors about the animals, 
products, and customs of the Western countries; whikt 
his remarks take high rank as *' travellers' tales." 

Thus, of the lion of the West he says that "by 
a blow with its tail it can seriously hurt men. When 
it roars the sound comes out from the belly, and so 
frightens horses that they pass blood instead of water." 
"Dragon-horses," he adds, "exist in the Caspian, 
provided with scales and horns. Hence they allow 
no marcs with colts to graze near the shore, since 
the colts are drawn into the sea and do not return." 

Most wonderful of all are the " sheep planted upon 
hillocks," also a product of the Western countries. 
" The people take the navel of a sheep, plant it in the 
ground, and water it. When it hears thunder it grows, 
the navel retaining connection with the ground. After 
the beast has become full grown, they take a stick and 
frighten it. Then the navel breaks off, and the sheep 
b<^ns to walk and eat grass." 

Another of these " travellers* tales " states: " There 
is a woman in those Western countries who under¬ 
stands the language of horses, and can by this means 
predict good or evil"; after which Ch‘ang-tc concludes 
with the observation that " Many other marvellous 
things arc seen there, but all cannot be reported 1 ” 

The last of the Chinese translations given by Dr 
Bretschneider is from the peregrinations of Ye-Lii-Hi- 
liang, 1360-3. wanderings, so far as they concern 
us, begin at Su-chow, whence he walks over the Tian 
Shan through winter snow to Urumtsi, and in the 
summer crosses the river Manas to Emil and Pulad. 
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Then, seemingly, he goes fighting to Kashgar, whence 
he is recalled by Kubilai Khan as courier, and posts 
through Kucha and Hami, across the desert, to the 
Emperor’s summer residence at Shang-tu. 

Another Chinese authority to be mentioned here is 
Tchuen-yuen, a Mandarin, who, living in the districts 
of Barkul and Urumtsi, in 1778, in the 71st year 
of his age, wrote Memoirs of the Western Countries, 
which have recently been translated by M. Gucluy, 
a Belgian missionary. References to his work will 
be made hereafter. 

Thus far, it will be observed, the sources of our 
information concerning Chinese Central Asia have 
come from west, east, and south. Now we have to 
notice Russian sources from the north. It was in 1579 
that Yermak and his handful of Cossacks crossed the 
Urals and defeated Kuchum Khan, prince of one of 
several small khanates, into which the main horde of 
Jinghiz Khan had been broken up. Tobolsk was 
founded as a capital, whence in 70 years the Cossacks 
pushed eastwards, partly conquering in 1620 the Buriat 
Mongols, east of the Baikal. 

Westwards, as early as 1594, a fortress was built at 
Tara on the Irtish, which brought the Russians into 
military and commercial relations with the Kalmuks, 
then masters of Sungaria. Some of their princes 
asked the help of Russia, and it was through the 
Kalmuk country, in 1655, that the Russians sent their 
first embassy to Peking. 

This was with a view to arrange a commercial 
treaty, but the envoy refused to fall down and perform 
the kotow before the Emperor, and was sent away 
empty. In 1665 Baikoff, on a similar mission, left 
Tobolsk, and spetu the winter among the Kalmuks. 
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Thence he proceeded to Lake Zaisan and up the Black 
Irtish to China, but was no more successful in nego* 
tiating a treaty than hts predecessor. 

In 1684 Russia and China came to blows on the 
Amur, and some of the Russians were taken prisoners 
to Peking, which they liked so well that, on peace 
being proclaimed, they did not care to return, but 
asked for priests to be sent to minister to them there. 
This led to priests being sent at intervals of ten years, 
and thus the Russians learned more of the country 
through which these ecclesiastics travelled, and added 
to their scholars several illustrious sinologues. 

Soon after, we find Prince Gagarine, in 1713, 
sending a gentleman of Tobolsk, named Trouchnt- 
kofif, to China across Little Bokhara, as it was then 
called, to gather information about gold dust. He 
visited Koko-Nor; the Altingol, or river of gold, which 
forms the source of the Hoang-ho; the Chinese towns 
of Sining and Daba ; and in 1716 returned, by way of 
Kalgan, to Tobolsk. 

He brought about 20 lbs. of gold dust, which so 
excited the cupidity of Peter the Great that he ordered 
a line of forts to be built from the Irtish to Yarkand, 
whence the gold was said to come. Accordingly, 
in 1718, as a first step, the fortress of Semipolatinsk 
was built, and Urasof and Somof surveyed the shores 
of Lake Zaisan and the banks of the Upper and Lower 
Irtish. The death of Peter the Great stayed the 
building of forts, but Semipolatinsk grew into a place 
of trade, and in 1811 the Russians obtained facilities 
to trade also at Chuguchak and Kuidja, where in 1851 
Russian factories and consuls were established. 

Meanwhile, rays of scientific light had been thrown 
on the mysterious Sungarian country. In 1793 the 
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Russian botanist Sivers penetrated to the Tarbagatai 
Mountains, whilst the mining engineer Sneghiroff 
penetrated to Chuguchak searching for gold ; and in 
1828 Humboldt reached the Chinese picket of Baty 
on the Irtish, collected itineraries from Asiatic traders 
at Semipolatinsk, and, with the help from these and 
materials from Chinese sources, made some shrewd 
guesses at the geography of Sungaria. 

In 1871, however, the Hi valley came into possession 
of the Russians for 12 years, which period was fruitful 
in explorations in Sungaria. In 1875 Sosnovsky re¬ 
turned from Central China, passing through Hami, 
Barkul, and Guchen to Lake Zaisan, an account being 
written by Piassetiky, one of the mission. In 1876 
Pevtsoff travelled from the Zaisan to Guchen by way 
of Bulun Tokoi, near Lake Uliungur ,* and Potanin's 
expedition set out from Zaisan to Kobdo, passing by 
Bulun Tokoi, and in the following year arrived at 
Hami and Uliassutai. Also, in 1879, Regel travelled 
from Kuldja, by way of Shikho, to Turfan. The 
latest of Russian travellers arc the brothers Grum- 
Grjimailo, who have recently returned from a journey 
to the Sungarian oases of the Tian Shan, which 
they crossed, and explored the country for 70 miles 
south of Turfan. 

Turning our attention a little farther west, we have 
in 1821 Bubeinoff, a merchant, travelling from Semi¬ 
polatinsk to Kashgar, and in 1859 Captain ValikhanofT, 
in the disguise of a Khokand trader, crossing the Tian 
Shan by Lake Issik-Kul, and likewise reaching Kash¬ 
gar; whilst in 1876 we have Kuropatkin’s expedition 
crossing from Ferghana to Kashgar, on a political 
mission to Yakub Khan, and continuing eastwards 
through Maralbashi, Aksu, Bai, and Kurla, besides 
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making journeys by the Bedal Pass to Kara-Kol, and 
through Karashar to Lake Bagratsh. 

To these I may add the journey of Dr Seeland in 
1886 from Vicrny to Kashgar, Aksu, and by the Bcdal 
to Kara>Kol, to whose narrative I am indebted in several 
directions. Of the Russian scientists to whom we owe 
information about the mountain district round Issik- 
Kul (ceded to Russia in 1860 by the treaty of Peking) 
I say nothing here, but may refer my readers to what 
I have written in Russian Central Asia. 

But the Russian who towers above all others, as docs 
Marco Polo among his contemporaries, and to whom 
we are most indebted for information on trans-mural 
China, is General Prjevalsky. Whilst on military 
serviee in the sea-coast province of Siberia, his first 
rambles were in the Manchurian forests. 

In 1871-3 he made his first great expedition from 
Kiakhta across Mongolia to Kalgan, whence he turned 
westward by Hue’s route to Kansu, visiting Koko- 
Nor and the salt marsh of Tsaidam, and pushing south¬ 
wards to within 500 miles of Lassa. Lack of resources 
obliged him to turn back. In returning he crossed the 
Gobi in its widest part between Din-yuan-ing and Urga. 

In 1876 Prjevalsky set out from Kuldja up the Yulduz 
valley, crossing the Tian Shan to Karashar and the 
Tarim, which he followed to Lake Lob. Then, con¬ 
tinuing southwards, he discovered the Altyn Tagh 
range rising almost precipitously and forming the most 
northerly range of the Tibetan plateau. 

In 1879 he started again, this time well supplied 
with funds, from Lake Zaisan along the Uliungur, or 
Urungu, and Bulgun, whence he crossed the desert of, 
Sungaria, passed the salt lake and plain of Barkul, over 
a pass of the Tian Shan, 8,700 feet high, and descended 
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to Hami. Thence he crossed the desert to Sa-chu, 
passed over the Altyn Tagh, continued cast of Tsai- 
dam, and then descended In a south-westerly direction 
towards Lassa, which he approached to within 170 
miles, but was turned back by the authorities. 

In his fourth great journey, 1883-5, I^rjevalsky 
crossed the Gobi from Urga to Ala-shan, through 
Sining to Eastern Tsaldam. From hence he made 
an excursion to the sources of the Yellow River, and 
then marched westwards along a wide valley, which he 
named " The Valley of the Winds,” stretching for 150 
miles between the Kuen Lun on the south and the 
Chaman Tagh on the north, .and closed westwards by 
a range connecting the Kuen Lun and the Altyn Tagh. 
Prjevalsky crossed the Altyn Tagh south ofLob-Nor, 
and travelled through Cherchen and Keria to Khotan. 
Thence he tried to ascend the Kuen Lun, but failed 
from physical difficulties, as he gave me to understand, 
and then, turning homewards, followed the rivers 
Khotan and Aksu to the Bedal Pass and Kara-Kol. 

Thus, for accurate and scientihe knowledge of 
extra-mural China, we are chiefly indebted to Russian 
travellers, but not for the first map of Chinese Central 
Asia- Peter the Great sent some of his prisoners, 
taken at Pultava, to Siberia, and among them a 
Swedish sergeant named Renat, who, tired of nothing 
to do at Tobolsk, asked to be allowed to take part 
in the expedition of Bukholtz, sent in 1716 to recon¬ 
noitre Sungaria. 

The force, however, was captured by Kalmuks, 
amongst whom Renat lived in captivity 17 years. 
In similar captivity, in various parts of the country, 
were several Russian officers, whose description of 
their journeys, supplemented by inquiries from the 
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natives, gave Muller much of his geographical infor- 
madon of countries bordering Siberia; but to Renat 
belongs the honour of drawing up the first map, 
based largely on personal observations, of Sungaria 
and the Tarim valley. 

On his return to Sweden, the map was copied five 
years afterwards, and has recently been published in St 
Petersburg, a copy in facsimile now lying before me. 

The map is not correct as to astronomical indications, 
and distances are too great; but these defects are 
counterbalanced by careful delineation of political 
boundaries, lakes, rivers, mountains, deserts, forests, 
towns, the camps of the nomads, and, above all, their 
royal tents. Some of the 250 Swedish inscriptions 
are descriptive. Thus, at Issik-Kul we read “here is 
found iron sand," and in the forest of Ebinor “ here 
are wild camels,” whilst at Keria is written “here 
they find gold.” 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, under 
orders of the Emperor, the Jesuits surveyed China 
generally, and their map of 1718 was subsequently en¬ 
larged in Europe to include the Trans-Caspian country, 
and published by D’Anvillc in 1737. After the depopu¬ 
lation of Sungaria, the Chinese Emperor sent there, 
in 1760, Jesuit missionaries, by whom trigonometrical 
points were determined north and south of the eastern 
Tian Shan, and on the south shore of Issik-Kul. 
Their labours were added to their predecessors’ map 
of China and contiguous countries, after which Klap- 
voth drew up and published his map of Central Asia, 
which was in Europe the chief geographical manual 
of this region until the recent researches and imprints 
made by the Russians. 

We come now to our last source of information. 
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chiefly English. The way to Sungaria from the East 
was led by Mr Ney Elias, who in 1872 crossed 
Mongolia from Kuei-hwa-chcng to Uliassutai, through 
Kobdo, and thence passed the frontier into Siberia, 
near Suok, and down the valley of the Katun to Biislc. 
The last Englishman in Sungaria, known to me, is 
Mr St George Litiledale, who, with Mrs Littledale, 
made up their caravan, as he informs me, at Zaisan, 
crossed the Chinese frontier, and shot in the mountains 
south of Kobdo, whence they continued south towards 
Kuldja, and, turning back to Chuguchak, re-entered 
Russia near Sergiopol. 

The Hi valley was visited, as I have indicated, when 
in possession of the Russians, by Ashton Dilke and 
Schuyler in 1873, Delmar Morgan in 1880, and myself 
in 1882, but none of us crossed what was then the 
Chinese frontier, this little sprig of laurel, of being the 
first Englishman to enter China from the West, being 
left seemingly for me to cull in 1888. 

This brings us, lastly, to Chinese Turkistan, into 
which Adolf Schlagintweit penetrated in 1857. The 
first Englishman known to have reached the valley 
was Mr Johnson, who, in 1865, was engaged on 
topographical work in Kashmir, and, making his way 
towards Khotan, was kindly received by the ruler 
Habibullah. Three years afterwards, in 1868, Mr 
Shaw, a tea-planter, and Mr Hayward, an explorer, 
made their way over the Himalayas to Kashgar, and 
were well received by Yakub Khan, Mr Shaw return¬ 
ing in safely, but Hayward being murdered at Yasin. 

In the same year a Russian embassy, under Captain 
Reintal, arrived at Kashgar. England and Russia 
were now bidding for the goodwill of Yakub Khan, 
and the former sent an embassy under Mr Forsyth, 
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with Henderson and Shaw, the trio going as far as 
Yarkand, whilst, two years later, another Russian 
embassy, under Kaulbars, was received at Kashgar. 

1 hen was made up, in the following year, Forsyth's 
second embassy, consisting of between 30 and 40 
officers and soldiers, who carefully surveyed routes 
and collected information of the mountain region 
between India and the Tarim valley, and made their 
way from Yarkand round the valley as far as Maral- 
bashi; besides sending native explorers to Khotan, 
and making excursions to the Pamirs and the moun¬ 
tains north of Kashgar. Their information was 
printed in a bulky quarto volume, but not published, 
and has proved to me a valuable storehouse of material 
for the portion of country covered by the expedition. 

And thus ntatters stood when the Chinese re-con¬ 
quered the country in 1877-8. In 1879 Mr Ncy Elias 
went to Yarkand on political duty, arranging, among 
other things, for the passage to and fro of traders from 
India, whilst in 1882 I met M. Petrovsky at St Peters- 
buig, about to proceed to Kashgar to reside as Russian 
Consul. 

Two years later, however, from 1885-7, Mr Carey, 
with DaJgleish as a^istant, accomplished by far the 
grandest journey that has been made in Chinese 
Turkistan. Leaving Ladak, they descended upon 
Keria, passed along the KhotAn river to the Tarim 
and Lob-Nor; then over the Altyn Tagh and along 
the Kuen Lun to East Tsaidam, and northward to 
Hami; then westwards by the high road to Maral- 
bashi, whence they turned south to Yarkand, Mr Carey 
reaching India after an absence of two years. 

In 1887 also were performed two remarkable journeys 
from Peking by Colonel Mark Bell and Lieutenant 
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(rtow Captain) Younghusband. Younghusbaiid, as 
already suted, took the northern route outside the 
Wall, and Colonel Bell the cart-route, to Hami. 
Thence Younghusband proceeded by the ordinary 
road to Toksun. Bell going to the same point by 
way of Barkul and Urumtsi. From Toksun both 
followed the same route to Aksu ; but thence reached 
Kashgar, Younghusband through Ush-Turfan and Bell 
through MaralbashL Lastly, proceeding to Yarkand, 
Bell crossed by the Karakoram and Younghusband by 
the Muz-Tag to Kashmir. Captain Younghusband 
has since spent a winter at Kashgar, and has broken 
new ground towards the Pamirs. 

Two later travellers in Chinese Turkistan are 
Major C. Cumberland and Lieutenant Bower, who, in 
August 1890, crossed the Karakoram, and from Kilian 
turned westwards towards Sarikol, meeting Captain 
Grombehevsky, after which they reached Yarkand. 

Mr Bower had taken in hand the detection of 
Dalgleish’s murderer (of whom more hereafter), and 
left for Kashgar; but Major Cumberland was bent 
on shooting, for which purpose he crossed the desert 
to Maralbashi, and then turned eastward to Aksu and 
onwards a certain distance in the direction of Lob- 
Nor. Returning to Maralbashi, he reached Kashgar, 
and then proceeded up the Gez defile to the Pamirs, 
and over into Ferghana, particulars of which arc given 
in*his letters on " Sport on the Pamir Steppes," which 
appeared in Land and Water. 

Later expeditions of Grombehevsky and Prjevalsky 
will be noticed hereafter, but having now indicated the 
principal sources of our information and the stages by 
which they have become known to us, I shall continue 
my own narrative of travel through Chinese Turkistan. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

FHOM AKSU TO MARALBASHI. 

Two roads to Kashg^ar; Northern through Ush-Tur&n, (oUowod by 
Youaghasbaad, 377.—District of Ush'Tuifan; its people and 
capital, 378.—Aksai valley and Kirf^hete nomads, 379.—Oar 
departure by southern route, 38a — March to Chinese ci^ of 
Aksu, 381.—Fordioff the Janart river, and shooting birds, 383.— 
Ride to Sai-Aryk, 384.—Stormy weather, 38$.—Night travel through 
Chilan to district of Mandbashi, 3861—Sunday at Yaks Kuduk; 
A Chinese official, 387.—Undesirable companions, 388.—March to 
Chadir>Ku], 389.—Its birds and buiWngt, 390L->Phcasaiits and 
Podocet, 39t.—Scriptures at Tom Chuk, 393—Anivat at Char- 
wagb, visited by Biddulph for shooting, 394.—Antiquities between 
Charwagh and Maralboshi, 395. 

F rom Aksu to Kashgar we had a choice of two 
roads,—one through Ush-Turfan, skirting the 
mountains ; and the other through Maralbashi, crossing 
the plains. Osman Bai, with an eye doubtless to free 
pasture for his horses, would have been pleased to 
take the former. He depicted in alluring colours the 
verdure and cool air of the hills, and on the other hand 
dilated on the stifling heat and mosquitoes of the 
plains, together with enforced travel by night to 
escape the horse-flies. Probably he foresaw also that 
he would have to purchase fodder from station to 
station. Inasmuch, however, as my chief interest lay 
amongst the people of the country rather than pretty 
scenery, and the southern route was the more populous, 
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it needed but a moment’s consideration to decide in its 
favour. 

We may briefly glance, nevertheless, at the northern 
road. The route from Aksu to Kashgar through 
Ush-Turfan is about the same length as through 
Maralbashi, but is not, like the southern route, 
practicable for carts, the ascents beyond Ush-Turfan 
being sometimes difficult even for horsemen. 

Captain Younghusband followed this route in 
August 1887, and calls it the pleasantest part of his 
whole journey. He describes the area between Aksu 
and Ush-Turfan as level, and cultivated with rice—the 
best, it is said, in the country—and watered by the 
Janart and Aksu streams. The latter is crossed about 
seven miles on the way. Beyond, the traveller passes 
through Saik, the village of Barin (where clover, 
barley, and fuel can be had), and along a good road 
through an inhabited country past Yaa-jigda, Akyar, 
and the village of Acha-Tag to Ush-Turfan. 

Ush-Turfan is the chief town of a district lying north- 
east of the district of Kashgar, and separated therefrom 
by a range of mountains running cast from the Tcrekti 
Pass, and called the Balauti range—the irregular chain 
of hills which shuts off the Ush-Turfan valley from the 
plains. The limits of the district are Kakshal on 
the west and the Aksu river on the east, the Bedal 
mountain on the north and the Balauti ridge on the 
south. 

The western half of the valley is occupied by the 
Kirghese pastures of Kakshal, through which flows 
the Aksai, Tushkan, or Kizil-Kungai river, running 
down from the valley east of Chadir-Kul, lying at 
an elevation of 11,000 feet. The population of the 
eastern end of the valley, which is agricultural, is 
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quoted by Forsyth as living in 3,000 houses. Farm¬ 
steads are scattered over the valley, but the principal 
settlements are Safr Bai, Karawul, Akyar, Acha-Tag, 
and Aral. 

Sheep, cattle, and horses are very numerous, the fine 
wool of the sheep being woven by the Kirghese for 
home use, and also exported to Aksu, to which place 
the trade relations of the valley are said by Forsyth to 
be limited, though I have met with the statement that 
the fine wool alluded to makes its way over the 
Himalayas for the manufacture of the well-known 
Kashmir shawls. 

The capital of Ush-Turfan had formerly a strong 
little castle, but it was destroyed with the town in 
1765, and the people massacred by the Chinese for 
revolt in favour of a Khoja rebellion. Forsyth calls 
it an open market town of 800 houses, peopled by 
descendants of Taranchis, planted here by the Chinese 
after the massacre. Under Yakub Khan it had a 
garrison of 300 men. Sunarguloff, in 1877, mentions 
Mondays and Thursdays as market-days. The present 
Chinese fortress is situated at the foot of a rocky pre¬ 
cipitous hill, about 150 feet high, with a small guard- 
post at the top. Near the fort are about 50 houses 
and a row of shops. 

From Ush-Turfan, Younghusband continued to 
ascend the Aksai valley for three days. At seven miles 
west of the town is Bashagma, whence there branches 
off a pack-road to the Bedal Pass, put down by Sunar¬ 
guloff at 15,000 feet above the sea. The main road 
continues to Safr Bai, whence also goes a caravan road 
northward over the Bedal Pass to the source of the 
Narim, and then across the Zauka Pass to Issik-Kul. 

West of Safr the valley contracts, and the road 
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passes for 30 miles through dense forests of poplar, 
which clothe the river banks. The little farm settle¬ 
ments are for the mo.st part left behind, and the 
country is now entirely inhabited by Kirghese, amongst 
whom the traveller must not depend on getting pro¬ 
visions other than mutton. 

At the end of three days, presumably from Akchi, 
Younghusband turned south-west from the valley over 
the Belowti Pass (11,000 feet), another road continuing 
up the valley and crossing the range farther west at 
Saribeli in the direction of Kashgar. The ascent of 
the Belowti Pass is spoken of as quite easy, whilst the 
descent brought our explorer into a r^ion that had 
been traversed by Captain Trotter and Dr Stoliezka, 
when members of the Forsyth mission. 

Descending from the Pass over a stony plain, 
Younghusband found his way to the Strt country, 
which consists of large plains, covered in some places 
by woods of considerable extent, and surrounded by 
hills. There were seen also large helds of wheat 
grown by the Kirghese, who were left behind at Kalti 
Ailak, so miles from Kashgar, where the road quits 
the hills and descends into the plains through the rich 
district of Artish. 

By this northern route, presumably, the Tautai of 
Kashgar expected me to travel, for it afterwards 
transpired that he sent a packet of letters to meet me; 
whereas, for reasons already stated, we had chosen the 
southern route, and the day of our departure—Tues¬ 
day, August 21 St —was marked by considerable activity 
on the premises of Madamin Bai, where many persons 
assembled to watch our preparations, and to accom¬ 
pany us out of the town. 

We did not start till after midday, the Afghans, 
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Andijants, and others swelling our cavalcade. After 
filing through the western gate of the town, called 
Sabun*Kabuk, we continued along a 15-foot road, 
embanked from one to two feet, traversing ricc-fields, 
and presently reached a cliff from 20 to 30 feet high. 
Under this the road became broad and sandy, and in 
about an hour ascended by a gully to an elevated plain 
of a sandy clay soil. Riding along, we had a pretty 
view of the trees and greenery of the oasis below. 

That, I told them, was something like England, 
only they must picture our island green all over, and 
not with mere patches of verdure and huge deserts 
between. No doubt they thought it must be a grand 
country, and consequently its people grand too; for 
as we met mounted natives who did not at first realise 
the importance of the encounter, our escort, like new 
brooms, cleared the way, and shouted ahead, not 
“ Bow the knee! ’* but “ Get down! get down 1 ”—an 
order that was immediately obeyed, the horsemen 
standing at attention till the cavalcade had passed. 

Thus, after descending again to the cultivated plain, 
and passing through gardens, huts, and habitations 
which to besiegers would give cover up to its walls, 
we came to the Chinese city, where at a wayside 
restaurant we took a parting snack of refreshment. 
Monkey-face and Tor-jee had put in an appearance, 
and accompanied us thus far. They now came for¬ 
ward to bid us good-bye, which they did after their 
manner, Monkey-face gloomily and Tor-jee with smiles. 

Their places were filled by two Chinese soldiers 
from the Tautai of Aksu, and the Russian Aksakal 
also atuched to our caravan two men, one of them 
named Sarim Sak ; so that with the arbakesh and 
interpreter, his cart and four animals, together with 
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the mullah and Osman Bai and his helpers, we made 
a party of about 30 horses and more than a dozen 
men. At Yengi-shahr our complimentary escort re¬ 
turned, and we had the rest of the afternoon to reach 
our first station of Choktal, or Chuk-Tal Rabat, which 
we did about five hours after setting out, and at a 
distance, it was said, of 40 It, or, according to Kuro- 
patkin, 13 miles, from Aksu. 

The serai where we stayed was an extremely poor 
one—the arba being preferred by one of the party as 
a sleeping-place—so that we had no inducement to 
linger next morning, but started a little before seven 
o'clock; that is, according to my poor watch, which, 
being a common one for rough travelling, varied some¬ 
times, and was found, on our arrival at Kashgar, to 
have lost two hours since we left Kuldja. The road, 
from 20 to 30 feet wide, and lined by trees, all of recent 
growth, passed through a well-cultivated valley of 
fertile clay, bordered on the south, a mile distant, by a 
low cliff of clay, and on the north, five miles away, by 
barren hills. 

Colonel Bell, the only Englishman preceding me 
along the whole of this route from Aksu to Kashgar, 
and to whose practised eye I am indebted for many 
items of information, read to the Royal Geographical 
Society a paper now before me. He speaks therein 
of the distance from Aksu to the river Janart as 3 
miles, which may mean either that we did not cross at 
the same spot, or, more probably, the 3 is a misprint 
for 13. 

We had not ridden far from Choktal before we came 
to the first of several branch streams, each from too to 
200 feet wide, which were forded. On coming to the 
main stream, about 300 yards wide, we crossed in a 
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ferry, though the water could not have been very 
deep, since one poor woman—unable, 1 suppose, to pay 
toll, or coming too late—had solved the difficulty by 
hoisting her garments aloft and wading through. 

The Janart rises, as the Sariasi, immediately be¬ 
neath the southern slopes of Khan Tengri, and, after 
being joined by several nameless streams in the Tian 
Shan, runs towards Aksu, where it is joined by another 
river of that name. After this, the united stream flows 
for 70 miles till it joins the Tarim. 

The Aksu, when in flood, cannot be crossed in 
arias, for the current is so swift as sometimes to wash 
horses and passengers away. Where we crossed, the 
shallow river bed, with banks perpendicular in places 
and 12 feet high, is about three-quarters of a mile 
wide, and, what with fording and ferrying, it took us 
a long time to get over. From the ferry the country 
in sight down-stream was under cultivation. 

The delay in crossing, and subsequent opportunities 
on the road, gave occasion for shooting, and there 
were added to my collection two long-billed water- 
birds from the river bed ; also two sparrow-hawks and 
a rook, a wood sandpiper (Totanus glareola), a shrike 
{Lantus arenarius), and a hoopoe \Upupa epeps), as 
well as a specimen of Seebohm's lark {Alaudula 
Sesickmi) and a Kentish ring-plover {/Egialiies 
caniianus).* 

There was a little rain during the morning, which 
made our ride a cool one, and we stayed for lunch at 

• The Kentish ring-plover, called by the Totkl» "Chollok," U, ac¬ 
cording to Dr Scully, " a ceasonal visitant to the plains of Chlncao 
Turkistan, arriving about the end of March, and disappearing in 
winter. It frequenu stony groand and cAorcsccnt wastes, always [as 
1 oboerved] in the neighbourhood of shallow pools of water. When 
disturbed it appears to take only short flights, but runs very nimbly.” 
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a village called Besharik-Ustan. Thence we marched 
through cultivated country, well wooded, with abundant 
pasture, over a road sometimes sandy, and narrowing 
occasionally to ten feet by reason of rough culverts of 
trees laid horizontally over the many canals by which 
the country is irrigated About five hours from start¬ 
ing we came to Kum-bash, a/ias Gouai-Urten—6o //, 
it was said, from the Chinese town of Aksu—with a 
station vastly better than the one we left in the morning, 
and where we stayed for the night. 

A march next day of only three hours brought us to 
Sai- (or Soi-) Aryk. Bell mentions at 20 miles from 
Aksu a large village of 500 Turki families, called 
I-crow, where he crossed a stream 50 to 60 yards wide 
by a rough combination of earthen piers and water¬ 
ways. 1 have no note of this village; but we passed 
half-way, through Ai-kul, situated in a depression, and 
mentioned by Kuropatkin as marshy in spring. 

As we rode through the street I caught sight of a 
man sitting behind a basket of nectarines, and told 
Joseph to buy the lot, which he did at the ruinous 
price of four for a diarik, or, say, a penny for 35, and 
better nectarines I think I never ate! We continued 
onward by a good road lined on both sides, as on the 
previous stage, with trees, including the willow, poplar, 
mulberry, and jigda, or wild olive ; and in the gardens 
we noticed the walnut. Here the men were set to 
butterfly-catching, which they did not enter into with 
the zest displayed in the mountains by Monkey-face 
and Tor-jee, though several specimens were secured. 

On arriving at Sai-Aryk, which we did by ten o’clock, 
we took up our quarters in a poor little strai once' 
occupied, Muhammad the Aksakal told me, by Mr 
Carey. His luggage, they said, was placed in the 
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room I occupied, a restoration having taken place in 
the interim. It was a sorry place, however, and soon 
after our arrival, notwithstanding our being in what is 
called a rainless region, there came on a violent thunder¬ 
storm, with hailstones as large as a starling’s egg—the 
largest, 1 think, 1 ever saw. 

The rain poured down in such torrents that an old 
serving-man on the place declared he had never wit¬ 
nessed the like, and the water found its way by the 
chimney only too freely into my room. This cooled 
the night temperature indoors to a maximum of 73* 
and a minimum of 65“; whereas the night before, on 
my window-sill at Kum-bash, the maximum had reached 
lo* higher. 

The storm cleared the atmosphere, so that our atten¬ 
tion was called next morning to the snowy peaks of 
the Tian Shan, which the map shows to have been 
I to miles off, Khan Tengri lying nearly due north. 
A reason, too, was suggested for the Chinese name, 
" The Mountains of Heaven," since their base was lost 
in azure, blue as the vault above, and the snow-tops 
appeared to float like clouds. 

I attempted to photograph this lovely phenomenon, 
but succeeded in portraying only the maize-field and 
trees in the foreground. I was more fortunate, how¬ 
ever, in securing a good view of the tiny bridge that 
stretches over a small stream giving life to the village 
of 130 Turki families, a crowd of whom came out to 
see what the foreigner with his camera was doing. 

We stayed at Sai-Aryk till three in the afternoon to 
gather up our forces for a march through the night 
over two stages, on the alleged ground of .scarcity of 
fodder and bad water at the next station. On leaving 
the village we passed through flooded rice-fields, with 
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many gulls Hying about. After several fruitless shots 
one was secured as a specimen ; but my gun failed to 
bring down what looked like a birkul eagle that had 
descended to the plains. 

Within an hour we left cultivation and entered a 
desert, at first with low brushwood, and then with 
sparse tamarisk shrubs only. We were at an elevation 
of 3,500 feet, and at ten miles from Sai-Aryk the soil 
became saline. Five hours' riding brought me to Choi 
Kuduk, decidedly tired, so that I was glad to give my 
horse to Mr Interpreter, and turn into his cart for the 
rest of the stage. Thus proceeding, we passed through 
Shor Kuduk (or Shur Kurduck), and at four o'clock in 
the morning reached Chilan, or Chilian, where the 
baggage horses had arrived an hour before. 

1 did not take at all kindly to this travelling through 
the night, and felt so fatigued that I began to sus|>ect 
that I was growing less able than formerly to endure 
hardness. Moreover, at Chilan—a hamlet of 25 poor 
houses, with a little cultivation—1 had a miserable 
room, and the water was bad, so that I was the less 
sorry to hear that Osman Bai wanted to start afresh in 
the afternoon, and do two stages more. 

Accordingly, we set out at six, and at dusk 1 got into 
the cart, which was less fatiguing than the saddle, but 
slower, for the road was sandy. 

Wc now entered the district of Maralbashi, the 
western border of which is a wide sandy desert joining 
the Kashgar district at Yangfi-Awat, whilst to the north 
it extends to Kalpin, on the Aksu river, and descends 
southwards to the river of Yarkand. 

Towards midnight we came to Jaida, or Jaidi, with 
a little cAi grass growing about the station, where were 
ten huts, peopled in winter; but the inhabitants, except. 
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those at the station, were now gone with their cattle 
to the mountains. Here we stopped to feed the cart¬ 
horses, and then plunged into a muddy road, in which 
the cart stuck, and we found the advantage of having 
with us a small company to get us out. The ground 
is here rendered swampy by a stream from the barren 
and snowless hills from 20 to 30 miles to the north-west. 

At 16 miles from Chilan the route became heavy 
among sand-hills, and at two miles farther on we came 
upon some species of ix)plar trees called iograk. 
These, later on, thickened into a wood. Thus we 
travelled on heavily all through the night, and not 
uiuil six the next morning did we reach Yaka Kuduk, 
though the baggage arrived somewhat earlier. 

At Yaka Kuduk we spent Sunday, the place con¬ 
sisting of 15 houses, in the midst of tamarisk and 
lo^p-ak trees, with a population in winter of 50 inhabi¬ 
tants. 'I'here was also a good-sized station with a 
resident Chinese official of suix:rior appearance, who 
was well behaved and disposed to be helpful. 

1 invited him to my room, gave him illuminated 
cards, tickets, etc., and sold him fiortion.s of Scripture. 
He offered to give me fodder, which I declined with 
thanks, but submitted to him the question whether 
the innkeeper was not extortionate in asking seven 
cliariks a bundle—that is, seven times the price we had 
paid for fodder at Aksu. He agreed with me that 
this charge was excessive, but thought five times not 
too much, since food had to be imi>orted from afar. 

Again, one of the Chinese escort was found to have 
been feeding his horse at my expense, which perhaps 
was not unreasonable, and at first I submitted, where¬ 
upon his fellow began to follow suit Upon my 
mentioning the matter to this official, however, he 
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said the escort could claim nothing from me since they 
were granted a travelling allowance from their Tautai, 
and anything I might give was a matter of grace. 

Both men upon this acknowledged themselves 
wrong, and undertook to provide in future for their 
beasts. I had also to call to order one of the Turk! 
djiguiits for stealing my nectarines; but, with the 
exception of these little peculations, and considering 
what a bad lot Chinese soldiers proverbially are, affairs 
moved along smoothly enough. 

There was, however, another matter in which I had 
to ask this Chinaman's help. Soon after leaving Sai> 
Aryk, we overtook in the desert a horseman who 
turned out to be a policeman, a horsewoman who was 
his prisoner,'and a cart carrying the woman’s father, 
with, I think, some other members of the family. 

Salutations were exchanged as a matter of course, 
and, remembering the loneliness and dangers of the 
way, it was natural for this small party to try and keep 
up with ours, which they accordingly did, conversa¬ 
tion and jokes flowing apace, and the pipe passing 
round, in all of which the woman was not backward 
in taking her part. She was young and good-looking 
—not yet out of her teens—stylishly dressed and un¬ 
veiled, and mounted upon a fairly good horse, said to 
be her own. Joseph told me she was of evil reputa¬ 
tion, on her way to the prison at Maralbashi, and then 
probably to Kashgar to be put to death. 

I did not much like this set of companions for my 
caravan; but, whether I would or would not, when 
we stopped they stopped, when we moved they moved, 
and thus we came to Yaka Kuduk, both parties putting 
up at the one inn of the place. Looking about the 
yard in the afternoon, I was invited into a room and 
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offcrctl tea, and here was this woman smoking opium. 
She appeared also from time to time chatting and 
smoking with ray men, of which I took no ostensible 
notice, until information reached me that a rumour 
was going about to the effect that this woman was the 
travelling companion of my servant Joseph. 

Doubting whcrcunto this might grow, and not 
knowing upon whom the calumny might next fall, I 
sent for the official and explained the situation, where¬ 
upon he kindly cut the knot for me by sending her 
party another way, and I saw no more of her until 
inspecting the prison at Maralbashi. 

We had heard a great deal of the numbers of 
pheasants we should see on the way, and at Yaka 
Kuduk my men came more than once to call my 
attention to coveys of these birds a few yards only 
from the .station. Next morning I breakfasted on the 
first pheasant shot by my own gpin. For some reason, 
however, of momentary inconvenience 1 excused 
Joseph from dressing the skin ; but with the result 
that, though we more than once saw pheasants after¬ 
wards, I did not get one for my collection. 

Osman Bai wanted to start again on Sunday after¬ 
noon and travel through the night, which 1 declined, 
and we left next morning at seven for n four hours’ 
march to Chadir-Kul, passing on the way a ruined fort, 
built by Yakub Khan. Here Bell, a month earlier, 
found the horse-flies so troublesome its to render night 
travel imperative. The heavy .sandy track lay through 
a forest of iograJc, with occasional ponds, and after 
11 miles we passed through a jungle of Uimarisks, low 
shrubs, and trees. 

When one speaks, however, of “ forests " the reader 
must not call to mind the density of an Indian jungle. 
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for I rarely saw underwood in Chinese Turkistan so 
thick as that of u Kentish copse, whilst all the trees 
I saw put together—they rarely exceeded 12 or iS 
inches in diameter—would hardly make such a show 
of timber as exists in Greenwich Park. I found one 
of my ornithological acquaintances at the British 
Museum picturing, in the Tarim basin, den.se, bound> 
less forests, providing a resting-place for half the bird.s 
of the world. I should rather call the Tarim forests 
straggling collections of trees, through which one could 
usually march a ciivalry regiment. 

Around Chadir-Kul were a few cultivated field-s, 
and cAi grass was plentiful. There was also near at 
hand (as the name of the place implies) a lake, fonned 
by the overflow of the stream we had first seen at 
Yaka Kuduk, and which, from Chadir-Kul, flows 
southward for a distance altogether of about 50 miles 
into the-river of Kashgar, near its confluence with the 
river of Yarkand. 

Two men were sent to the lake, but in vain, to 
procure me specimens of fish. Meanwhile I took my 
gun, and secured a shrike {Lanitis arettartus), two 
crested lark,s {Galeriia crislata et G. mo/^a), having 
also shot a few birds on the way, but not so many as 
report had led me to hope for. 

I took with the camera a view, outside the village, 
of a pretentious clay-built mausoleum of a local magnate, 
one Osman Ming-bashi, or Captain of a thousand. It 
consisted of a large domed building with pishtak, sur¬ 
rounded by a mud wall with gateway; and as it had 
been built only the previous year, it was in fair order, 
and gave one an idea of what the tombs of the rich 
men of the country are like. A view was also taken 
of the village street, w'hich possesses nine houses and 
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six serais, a Chinese military station or fort, a tiny 
Buddhist temple beneath a lofty tree, and an earthen 
mile-post. 

Declining again to travel by night, we left Chadir- 
Kul at four in the morning, which meant rising at the 
uncomfortable hour of two. Outside the village we 
a.scendcd among sand-hills, and near a cop.se sighted 
a 6nc cock pheasant, and a few minutes afterwards two 
deer, the only specimens of this animal that wc came 
across all through the country, and these quickly ntade 
themselves scarce. 

Of course I could not leave the caravan to stalk 
them, and had to content myself with a pair of antlers 
of a maral stag, appropriately purchased at Maralbashi 
from a man who obuiined them four months previously 
from Turn Chuk, where the original owner had been 
eaten by a tiger. They are now in the Museum of 
Natural History at South Kensington. 

I shot, however, in the morning an ornithological 
prize. Professor Newton, of Cambridge, as well a-S 
people at the British Museum, had bidden me be on 
the look-out for a bird comparatively rare in European 
collections, called Podoces, of which four varieties are 
known {Podoces PancUri, P. Nendersoni, P. humilis. 
el P. Biddtilphi).* 

From the illustration and de.scription of Podoces 
Hendersoni in Lahore to Yarkand, I make no doubt 

• Tbi» Mr DrewrtelUmc. it cturactcriMir of the rcijion, bdn>f 

confined to the *tcppe country, and up to the present time ornithologists 
nre undecided as to where the genus Podoces should be pieced. For 
his own part, he believes it to come nenrest to the jnys, though very 
dHFerent from them. Hume, in Lahore to Yarkanii, rrmnrki of Hen- 
demon's Podoces that in its external form this species most ne.irly 
resembles the choughs; with which, following Buonaparte, he places 
It, and not with Uie jays or magpies. 
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it was this variety ol which we saw several between 
Yaka Kuduk and Chadir-Kul.* 

The Podoccs are spoken of as habitually fluttering 
and flapping about in. the sand, laving their feathers 
in it afler the manner of fowls, or like some of the 
Babblers {Malacocerci), commonly called in India 
"dust birds.” The Turk! name " Kum-tuchc“ is 
said to mean " sand bird.” Those we saw were always 
in the desert and sandy places, but I think not always 
in pairs, as Henderson observed near Sanju. 

They moved about from one .sand-hill to another, and 
imprc-ssed themselves on my memory by the S|>eed at 
which they ran. They were slow to rise on the wing, 
but would lead me a chase for hundreds of yards, and 
generally succeeded in keeping out of range till I shot 
my first not far from Chadir-Kul. Mr Shaw, it seem.s, 
found them good eating. I did not try them, but my 
men, regarding the capture as a prize, said that its 
liver, I think, was used by them as medicine. The 
only Podoces in my collection that reached England 
was determined as that of Biddulph (/*. Bicidulpht). 

* Diineiulont of tn&lo bird: IcngUi, 11*5; tail, from vent, 4-5; 
cxpanac, 18. I>escriptioa: “The bilU, leg*, and feet are black; the 
tail quills (except a white bar), the greater covertj, and the whole top 
of the head and nape, black, with a metallic purplish-blue lustre; moet 
of the feather* of the head with a minute rufescent white *pcck at the 
top. All the prireariea with a very broad white bar extending from near 
the base to near the tip, and, except on the fir*t primary, occupying the 
outer a* well a* the inner web. The thafU of the white portion of the 
feather arc, in the first two or three primaries, partly brownish, in the 
rest white. The whole of the rest of the bird may perhaps be best 
described as a pale jay colour—that is to say, a mixture of pale rufous 
and fulvous fawn; with, especially on the back and rump, a vinaceous 
tinge, and becoming albescent on the chin, checks, and lower tail- 
coverts. The upper tail-coverts arc very long, and reach to within an 
inch from the end of the tail, aod arc coloured like the back. The wing 
lining is blackish brown, but the fe.tthors about tl»e carpal joint are 
creamy white.” 
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At four miles from Chadir*KuI trees give place to 
brushwood, and the track passes between low sand-hills 
covered with scrub. Approaching Turn Chuk, we ate 
excellent water-melons from a garden at the roadside, 
and after more than four hours' march reached this 
village of 40 Turki families, or, as my notes say, “ 60 
houses in the district,” Here was some small amount 
of cultivation, and we saw barley cut, but not carried, 
though Bell observed wheat being harvested about 
Aksu on the preceding July 13th. Here I set Joseph 
to sell New Testaments, which he did so successfully 
as to need restraining, lest we should not have sufficient 
for all our journey. 

On arriving at Turn Chuk, I was at first disposed to 
regard the day’s march as over; but, as Osman Bai 
seemed eager to push forward, I gave permis.sion, 
thinking to get on the morrow a day’s shooting at 
Charw;^h, where phcaisants were said to be as common 
as barn-door fowls. Accordingly, we set out at four in 
the afternoon, and soon approached a long barren range 
of hills called the Akhur-Tau, stretching across the 
plain, having a gap through which our track passed 
nearly at a right angle. 

As we went along I was looking and inquiring every¬ 
where, but without success, for the ruins of a very 
ancient stone city, which Biddulph was told, and 
Forsyth reports, existed at Turn Chuk. In approach¬ 
ing the range wc saw, at the southern end of it, some¬ 
thing like the ruins of a castle perched on the top, but 
too far off to be accurately distinguished. Here and 
there, loo, were farmsteads, and ruins of mud huts all 
around, showing the place to have been once populous. 

The track, among low trees, pas.scd over sand-hills, 
through the gap in the range, which was of indurated 
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clay, with layers of flint at steep angles. Trees now 
ceased, and chi grass became plentiful, the track wind¬ 
ing over a plain, out of which rise low detached hills. 
The district is watered by several canals from the 
Kashgar river, all sunk from three to si.x feet below 
the surface. Travelling thus, I reached Charwagh at 
ten, about an hour in advance of the baggage, feeling 
very tired and not quite well, though a night's sleep 
seemed to put me right 

On reaching Charwagh (or Chahar-bagh, according 
to Bell) we had come to the farthest point in this 
direction reached by members of the Forsyth expe¬ 
dition in 1873. Colonel Bidduiph made his way to 
Maralbashi, and then went on 14 miles farther to 
Charwagh—a village, he says, of 250 inhabitants— 
being especially anxious to shoot a tiger, in which 
he was unsuccessful, though there were said to be 
many about. 

He had good sport however, shooting deer, and 
saw the birkvts, or trained eagles, take gazelles and 
foxes. For my own part, my opportunities and desires 
were less ambitious; but hearing that pheasants were 
so plentiful, I wished to get some of their .skins, to say 
nothing of procuring something for my lai’der by way 
of change from chicken and mutton. 

I therefore obtained as guide a man who w;ls said 
to know the locality, but who turned out a i^oor hunter. 
We saw, indeed, two or three pheasants, but after three 
hours' tramp we returned to the station, rather tired, 
and with nothing more to show than a hawk, a rook, 
a crested lark {GaUriia ntatj^a), and a starling {Siurnus 
porphyronotti:^ * 

* Colonel Bidriulpli, wTittn|f to Dr Botrdler Sharpe of the pheasant 
of this locality {Pfuuianus Shtmi), says that it frequents thick crass- 
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The horses having rested, I left Charwagh at five 
in the afternoon in the arba, the hard track over clay 
continuing to traverse the r/zf-covered fiat. Biddulph 
mentions, as within a mile of the road hereabouts, a 
huge black rock, apparently basaltic, with a triple peak, 
rising to a height of some 2,500 feet above the plain, 
rugged and quite inaccessible. It is called “The 
Prophet All's footstep," and at its foot on the north 
side is a tomb of renowned sanctity, at sight of which 
Muhammadans dismount to utter prayer. 

At first our way lay throi^h high grass, tall as stand¬ 
ing com. The district being irrigated by numerous 
canals, we crossed many bridges, one of which had 
to be mended before we could do so, and herein our 
Turki djiguiU, Sarim Sak, showed himself a thoroughly 
capable and hard-working fellow. Beyond the high 
grass we got among trees, where wc were annoyed by 
mosquitoes. The low hills now receded from ten to 
fifteen miles to the north, whilst detached hills occurred 
to the southward, all barren and steep. 

At II miles from starting we approached the 
Kashgar river, here 50 feet broad, of which wc could 
not see much, since wc no longer had moonlight. Six 
hours' drive, however, brought us, near upon midnight, 
to a urai in the native town of Maralbashi. 

junirle. »uid, accofdinjr to the Mtlve*. never nxMU In trees. Some of 
Ihe Fortyth party nliot •podmen* between Yarlund and Kaahgar, nnd 
nidduJph wa« more foTton.*itc than I in ftndinjr ll very common at 
Maralhathi; but he did not meet with the bird weal of Ka!«hz,w. He 
report* it a* very wild and riry. and runninjj like a fiend, only rUiox. 
a role, at a conaidembic distance; *0 Utat. a* it wa* almost impoMlbfc 
to retdove them in the gra** unlew killed ontriKht, he did not baj; mon* 
than three in any one day. 
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THE INHABTTAirrS OF CHINESE TURKISTAN. 

Qiineae Central Asia and iU inhnbiUnU; Manchus in III and Pein 
towns, 396.—Kalmuks in Sungaria and Kanuhar, 397.—Kitghcse; 
their anthropological characteristics, diseases, morals, and occu* 
pation, 398.—Scarcely subjected hy Chinese; Turkish inhabitants 
of plains, 405.—Their alleged Aryan descent, 406.—Lack of physical 
strength; The Turks hard>working and honest; Wisik points 
of urban character; Lack of baths; Abiue of narcotics, 408.— 
Sexeal depravity, 409.—Piteous story of a fennale prisoner, 410.— 
Degradation of country through Muhammadanism; The Chinese, 
‘'strangers and foreigners ” ; their mandarins and soldiery, 41a.— 
Chinese garrisons and traders; Total population, 414. 

T he inhabitants of Chinese Central Asia, or 
China beyond the Wfill, may be roughly enume¬ 
rated as Manchus and Mongols, Kalmuks and Kirghese, 
Turks and Tibetans. Confining ourselves here to 
Chinese Turkistan, I may say that of Tibetans we 
did not meet, or hear of, a single specimen throughout 
the country; not even at Khotan, where some writers 
had led us to expect a few. 

Nor do I remember meeting any Manchus, though 
there had been no lack of them in the Hi valley ; also 
among theTian Shan Pelu towns are mentioned Manchu 
cities, as at Barkul, with 1,000 Manchu soldiery, and 
similarly Kinsu, a small village somewhat farther east. 
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At Guchen, also, a Manchu town was completed in 
1887, to be occupied the following year. 

Again, of Mongols proper wc saw none; but a 
certain portion of the country is inhabited by their 
congeners the Kalmuks. Speaking of the Kalmuks 
generally, they may be divided into four branches, 
distributed for the most part over Sungaria. The 
northern division is located in Khobak and Sarin, 
east of Chuguchak. The eastern division inhabits the 
country between An-how-tzien and Balgazi; and the 
western division is spread over the district stretching 
from south of An-how-tzien to Bora-Burgusu. This divi¬ 
sion numbers 40,000 individuals, with 3,900 horsemen. 

Lastly, the southern division is found on the river 
Khuidu-gol, near Karashar, and is the most numerous, 
mustering 8,100 horsemen, which probably includes 
the Mongol nomads, sometimes called Hoshoits, of 
the Kunges valley, some of whom migrated there from 
Koko-Nor, and arc said to number 18,000 individuals, 
furnishing in the held 1,800 horsemen. 

In Chinese Turkistan the only Kalmuk settlement 
is Karashar; unworthy, Wilkins thinks, of the name 
of a‘ town, since it consists of one street only, about 
500 yards long, with no regular bazaar, but only a 
few poor and dirty shops without Russian or English 
merchandise. There arc, however, about 250 houses, 
a caravanserai, and, in the time of Yakub Khan, there 
existed an elementary school, and two mtdrtuti, or 
colleges. In the vicinity are 500 Kalmuk cavalry, and 
from 1,000 to 2,000 Kalmuk families. 

Of the physical and ethnographical characteristics 
of the Kalmuks I spoke when among them in the 
Tekes valley; and so completely did we there leave 
them behind, that on arriving at Aksu we could find 
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none amongst whom to distribute any of our few 
remaining copies of the Kalmuk Scriptures. I had, 
therefore, to entrust them to the Russian Akscdiol to 
sell them to, or send them by, traders proceeding in 
the direction of Karashar ; and when farther west we 
failed to meet a single Kalmuk, I sent the last ten 
copies from Kashgar to General IvanoflF, asking him 
to distribute them amongst the Kalmuks of Vierny. 

We may pass, therefore, to the Kirghese, who in 
Chinese Turkistan are, almost to a naan, dwellers in 
the mountains. They monopolise the Aksai valley west 
of Ush-Turfan and the Sirt country, and roam over the 
mountains north, south, and west of Kashgar us far as 
the Pamirs. They are much* better known to science 
than their Kalmuk neighbours, and have been closely 
studied, among others, by Dr Seeland, who, not long 
before I met him at Vierny, had written a i>aper on 
the Kirghese for the Revue dAnthropologie, to which 
I am indebted for much of my information.* 

The body of the Kirghese is vigorous, and endowed 

* After an elaborate aeries of tneasurefneota of.(0 men and lo women, 
l>r Sccland describes the Kirghese as of medium stature and well pro¬ 
portioned ; shoulders wide, neck neither long nor thick, chest well 
de\-cloped, the lower limbs straight, hands and feet small, brown skin, 
and dark hair. Pat subjects are rare; hump-backed and crooked not 
seen. The head, covered with stiff hair, and cot short or shaven, is 
very brachycephalous, and more or less pointed, tbo summit forming a 
sort of crest. The forehead, especially among the men, is more or less 
retreating; ears of medium sixe, with the upper portions standing off 
from the head, by reason perhaps of tho sheepskin busby being pressed 
down upon them, though this would not apply to the malakhai, or 
icnvolling sheepskin hood. Tbo cheek-bones are wide apart, but less 
so. as 1 myself observed, than with pure Mongols such as Buriats. 
The nose is prominent, and not too large; the mouth fairly stnall and 
srell coloured; but the upper lip is ordinarily thick and protruding. The 
teeth are straight and white; the beard and moustache often lighter 
than the hair, and rarely thick; and in general the skin is not veiy 
hairy, but is supple, and impregnated with the smell of smoke. 
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with greater organic resistance than that of settled 
peoples; and the temperature of his blood is higher. 


, U lUllOMM IM ** TmAVIUJHC 

Cold, heat, hunger, thirst, and all physical sufferings 
are admirably endured by these nomads. Their vitality 
is especially observable in the way they bear wounds. 
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Great gashes, even of the skull, often heal without 
fever or loss of appetite; and amputated limbs are 
rapidly covered with granulations, without leaving 
ulcers, caries, etc. 

Sickness occurs among them less frequently than 
among ourselves. The muscular strength, however, 
of the Kii^hese is less than that of the Russian 
peasant. In horsemanship both sexes excel, the 
Kirghesc being as firm on horseback as on his feet; 
but in vaulting and tricks of equitation he is beaten 
by the Cossack. Again, sight, hearing, and smell are 
admirably acute, but touch is less developed than 
among educated persons.* 

The extremes of climate and variety of territory 
frequented by the Kirghese, as well as their manner 
of life, help, no doubt, to develop the organic resistance 
just spoken of to cold and hunger, as an illustration of 
which Sceland quotes an instance of a young Kirghese, 
in the neighbourhood of Pishpek, buried by accident 
in snow for 20 hours, his only nourishment being his 
boots, which he ate down to the soles! 

Their indifference to physical suffering may, how¬ 
ever, be partly attributable to the feebleness of touch 
before mentioned. Comparing them with the Gilyaks 
on the Amur (who I remember struck me, in 1879, 
as the lowest specimens of humanity I had seen), Sec- 
land thinks sensitiveness to pain more developed among 
the Kirghesc. When he pulled a few hairs out of a 
Gilyak, the man seemed to heed it no more 'than 
a horse seized by the mane as an aid to a mount, 

* The KirgheM women resemble the men, but with certain important 
differences. The atature and rouacular itrength of the woman are leu, 
but her temperature is higher. The arms are relatively ahorter, but 
her physiognomy is more intelligent and grave. The average weight 
of the men, tested by Sceland, was 131 lbs., that of tlic women tio lbs. 



seem that the mucous membrane covering the .ball of 
the eyes is less tender than among ourselves. 

From the fact that in Kirghese one word, kok, does 
duty for blue, green, and grey, it has been assumed 
VOL. I. 26 
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whereas the Kii^hese winced. Both can rest quietly 
in their tents when full of smoke, whence it would 
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that they arc colour-blind; but this Is not the case. 
Moreover, their sense of smell is such that they .scent 
smoke at distances incredible to a Kuropcan. They 
like the perfume of flowers, but are indifferent to what 
some would call a positive stench. 

The Kirghese arrive at puberty at about the same 
age as Europeans of a temperate climate, but so rarely 
live beyond 85. that in 1883, at Tokmak, among 82,000 
Kara-Kirghesc, there were survdving only two men of 
86 and 92 respectively. Out of a like number of 
English, 2,700 attain 85 and upwards. 

As for their diseases, .scrofula is met with but rarely; 
and of phthisis. Dr Pchigodski met with one case only 
in the district of Tokmak in seven years.* 

The native methods of treatment, a[)art from the 
curious instances named in a previous chapter, include 
the cure by hunger and water, the patient receiving 
for a period of from 14 to 60 days nothing but water, 
with a very little milk, of which mixture some drink 
from 12 to 14 pints a day; so that to pose like Mr 

* I.epr(My doc* not appe.'ir to exist. Cancer occurs so times less 
frequently than amonf; settled populations. On the other hand, syphilis 
among them is etMlcmic, ono in 20, perhaps, suffering thcrefroai. In 
spring the Kara-Kirglicse suffer aIm from scorbutus. Of infectious 
diseases small-pox is the most frequent, but its virulence and area have 
much diminish^ since the introduction of vaccination. Intermittent 
fevers are rare oc frequent, according to the ground selected for winter 
encampment. Rheumatism is comn>on, but organic disease of the 
heart rare; whilst diseases of the nervous system, paralysis, con¬ 
vulsions, and psychosis are very rare indeed. Cases, however, arc met 
with of idiocy and melancholy. Diseases of tlie organs of sense are 
rtot common, except superficial inllammatlon of the eyes, arising 
generally from smoke; also growths upon the eyeball* and inversion 
of the eyelids occur from time to time; but loss of sight from cataract 
or atrophy of the optic nerve, a* wdl as loss of hearing, is rare. 
Chronic diseases of the skin frequeotly exist, due to lack of cleanli- 
ncas; for ragular bathing is unknown even In summer, though, if a 
Kirghese chance to be passing a river, he may take a plunge Into it. 
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Tanner and his imitators would scarcely pay among 
the Kiighesc. Intermittent fever is treated by fright. 
Against chills they have recourse to enforced sweating. 
For scorbutus they give .sour cabbage and kcumiss, 
which are, in fact, excellent remedies. To wounds 
they apply burnt felt, if there is hiemorrhage. They 
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also place on the wound powdered tobacco, pour on 
boiling fat. and sometimes (according to M. Gourdet) 
cauterise by means of ignite<l gunpowder. 

The temperament of the Kirghese is decidedly 
sanguine Their manner of living, plenty of horse- 
riding, freejuent change of place and mountain air, 
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together with the absence of intoxicating drinks, 
opium-smoking, and the use even of tobacco, seem 
to engender a happy temperament, and to account for 
the absence of nervous diseases and melancholy. 

And this temperament of the Kirghese is reflected 
in his moral physiognomy. Among his good qualities 
must be mentioned integrity, compassion, hospitality, 
endurance, sobriety, and absence of revenge and 
cruelty. His defects are idleness, want of fore¬ 
thought, vanity, curiosity, uncleanliness, a certain love 
of litigiousness, and a great weakness for his neigh¬ 
bours' horses, the stealing of which he mixes up with 
remembrance of raids in pre-Russian times, when 
cattle-lifting was regarded as part of the calling of 
a brave; but this love of equine appropriation is said 
to be consistent with honesty in other things. 

Crime, as we understand the word, is comparatively 
rare among them. Murder is not common, and suicide 
seldom heard of; and then generally among women, 
whose lot is frequently a hard one.* 

The Kirghese is before all things a nomad, a shep¬ 
herd, a tender of cattle; and he thinks it a descent in 
life when obliged to follow agriculture. This, however, 
he is gradually learning on Russian soil.t 

To judge from the zest with which a number of men 
and boys rushed into a stream near Issik-Kul to secure 

* Rapo occasionally occurs, but Dr ScelaTu! says that prostitution 
and unnatural offences are unknown, though the last, in Russian 
Turkistan, are largely practised by tho Sarts. 

t In Chinese Turicistao, in tho valiey west of Ush-Tuifan, Young- 
husband found the Kirghese cultivating the poppy, not for their own 
use, but as a profitable crop; and in the Sirt country, wheat also and 
other cereals. Gordon, too, mentions a little scattered cultivation by 
Kirghese in theToyan valley and tbe lower valleys of the Siriks district 
Many of these people are also carriers, and transport mcrchandiac over 
Ihe mountainous country between Osh, Viemy, and Kashgar, 
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for me specimens of fish, the Kirghese should be keen 
sportsmen. As a means of subsistence, however, hunt¬ 
ing is not much in vogue, though they chase the deer 
for their horns and foxes for their skins, to the extent 
that, in 1882, there were killed in the districts of Issik- 
Kul, Vierny, and Scrgiopol 6,000 foxes, worth 200, 
and 400 stags, worth £2,200.* 

On Russian soil the Kirghese pay about 1 2s. a tent 
as taxes, but the Chinese have not got them sufficiently 
in hand to rucact anything—a cause of trouble to the 
Russians, some of their subjects crossing the frontier 
to evade the tax-collector. In fact, the district between 
Kashgar and Ferghana, and the adjacent Chinese por¬ 
tion of the Pamirs, was said to be hardly in subjection, 
the Kirghese there regarding themselves as free, and 
ready upon a favourable opportunity to aid insurrection 
and descend for plunder to the plains. Nor is pillsge 
of caravans entirely unknown. On my arrival at 
Kashgar, 1 met Miss Petrovsky, who, with her brother, 
had crossed by the Narin route from Vierny, and had 
been robbed, on Chinese soil if I mistake not; but 
the occurrence was regarded as rare, the goods were 
recovered, and the robbers taken into custody. 

Having now spoken of the nomad hill tribes of 
Chinese Turkistan, I proceed to the settled inhabitants 
of the plains, which I have called Turks to distinguish 
them from .Mongols, Manchus, and Chinese. Some 
writers call them Uigurs; others Dungans, Taranchis, 
and Kashgarians ; and Shaw—" Tatarise dAryans." 

The common opinion seems to be that the Yuechi, 

* Ths tlau^fhter of deer tor Uielr homi has, of counic, wrout^ht great 
Itavoc throughout Central Asia, and I have learned with ■.‘itikfaction 
from Mr Littledalc that in the neighbourhood of Malo>Nariask an 
attempt at preservation is being made by indosing the animah and 
os an caperiment cutting oif their boms when soft. 
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who, in ihe second century u.c., were driven from their 
seats over the Pamirs by the Uigurs, were Aryans. 
They left behind them a considerable remnant, with 
whom the Uigurs and subsequent Mongol invaders 
intermarried. Hence the existing inhabitants of the 
towns of Chinese Turkistan. 

Dr Bellow, who both studied the people locally, and, 
in his historical sketch in Forsyth’s Report, as well as 
in his Kashmir and Kashgar, shows himself widely 
read in his subject and entitled to speak with authority, 
supix)rts the foregoing hypothesis by etymological con¬ 
siderations, and others follow his lead. 

I am not aware, however, that any history, document, 
or historical monument affords proof that these primitive 
inhabitants were Aryans, or that their migration was 
only partial. At the same time I must allow that just 
as to an ordinary observer the difference was patent 
between Buriats and Kirghese, so it struck me among 
the people of Chinese Turkistan that one oftener saw a 
nearer approach to a European countenance than was 
visible, I thought, among natives in Russian Turkistan. 

But here again I gladly avail myself of the researches 
of Dr Sceland, whose journey from Vierny to Kashgar, 
and thence to Aksu and U.sh-Turfan, gave him the 
opportunity of studying anthropologically the natives 
of the northern portion of the country, just as the 
Forsyth mission gave similar opportunity to Ur Bellew 
to study the natives of the southern portion, especially 
Yarkand, their observations coalescing at Kashgar. 

Dr Seeland's examination and measurements were 
made upon 30 agriculturists and labourers—25 from 
the oasis of Kashgar, and five from Aksu and Turfan 
— and may thcrelbre be regarded as complementary 
to those of Dr Bdlew, only that anthropologically 
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they arc far more minute and exhaustive. Dr See- 
land wrote an account of his journey, a jx^rtion of 
which, translated into French by our mutual friend 
M. Gourdet, is before me in manuscript. 

The Kashgarian type, he observes, is far from 
handsome, and Aryan blood among them is, without 
doubt, reduced to a minimum. The average stature 
is about 64 inches, chest fairly broad, but generally 
flat, whilst the back is rounded, from the habit, pro¬ 
bably, of silting cross-legged and leaning forward to 
balance the body. The muscle of the labourer is well 
developed, and the constitution generally good, though 
among the lower stratum of poor in the towns feeble 
folk are common enough. 

As for the head, it resembles that of the Kirghese, 
thus far at least, that it is strongly brachycephalous, 
retreating towards the top and little developed at the 
back. The faces of some presented certain character¬ 
istic traits of the Caucasian race, with a thick beard; 
but, in most subjects, Mongolian characteristics pre¬ 
vailed— projecting cheek-bones, little beard, large 
nose, thick lips. The colour of the skin is swarthy, 
but without the yellow tint of the Chinese. 

Here and there among the younger women a whitish 
tint of great delicacy is observable, and it is noteworthy 
that the women of Kuchar, eastwards, are remarkable 
for their beauty and fresh complexions. This agrees 
with what Marco Polo says of the good looks of the 
women of the eastern part of the country ; and the 
same is mentioned in some of the older Chinese 
writings, as well as confirmed by a modern traveller, 
M. Chikhalibekoff. 

In the neighbourhood of Maralbashi, Seelaiid found 
iJjj. Caucasian type of countenance better preserved— 
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the face oval and regular, mouth straight and good- 
looking. nose thin, eyes larger than among the 
Turkish races, and stature taller; whereas in Aksu 
the Mongolian characteristics were more accentuated 
even than in Kashgar. The face of the Kashgarians 
has little or no expression, unless it be of indifference, 
and is, on the whole, somewhat repellent. 

Their physical strength is in no way remarkable, 
and Dr Bellew more than once points out their 
incapacity for sustained exertion. Both sc.xes ride, 
but generally on donkeys, and equestrian gajnes are 
not much in vogue. 

The settled inhabitants of Chinese Turkistan are, 
however, beyond doubt hard-working, and gain their 
daily bread literally by the sweat of their brow ; also 
they are honest, notwithstanding their poverty. Theft 
is comparatively rare, and throughout the villages the 
doors arc without locks. One is struck also with the 
probity of the carriers, who often transport merchan¬ 
dise and money abroad of ten times the value of their 
own possessions, yet nothing confidctl to them is lost. 

On the other hand, among the weak points of urban 
character in Chinese Turkistan must be mentioned 
lack of cleanliness, a tendency to the abuse of narcotics, 
and sexual depravity. Other Muhammadan countries 
are supplied with baths, but in Aksu there are none, 
and in Kashgar only one establishment, and that small 
and badly kept. I myself was thankful to accept from 
M. Petrovsky the luxury of a Russian bath at the 
Consulate. Amongst the natives the well-to-do wash 
at home ; the poor, it is said, di.spense with washing. 

With regard to narcotics, Seeland says that half the 
proletariat of Kashgar smoke hasheesh, or hemp, under 
various forms, and four or five per cent of the women 
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cat it in sweetmeats. At Aksu the consumption of 
hashush and opium is relatively smaller by about one- 
half. These poisons are taken at establishments set 
apart for the purpose, and are smoked in the ckilim, 
or pipe of the country, which is filled with a mixture 
of hemp and tobacco, whereon are placed live coals, 
the smoke being drawn right into the lungs. 

There exist other means of taking narcotic prepara¬ 
tions, for which are used, besides hemp and opium, 
henbane, thorn-apple, and probably, as in Ferghana, 
nux-vomica. The gaiety produced by these narcotics 
seems to afford an artificial oblivion, at the expense, 
of course, of enfeebling the nerves, so that among the 
townspeople even old men are often seen to burst into 
tears ; and madness is frequent. 

As for the other form of depravity mentioned, it 
arises partly from emigration of the men, whereby the 
women, in Kashgar at least, are in excess of men, 1 
was told, by six to one. Hence throughout Central 
Asia the cheiipness of Kashgar wives is proverbial 
For four or five shillings one may acquire a “ lawful 
wife"; and if for one reason or another she does not 
please, divorce is equally easy. Some of the men, 
Seeland says, change their wives six times a year 1 * 

• There e*i»U amoa^ the S*rt* aaother hideous depravity in raartying 
girls of from ten to twelve years old, and drugging them at first with 
opium. This testimony was confirmed to mo by a roan of education 
resident in Kashgar, and by a second European, who said he had 
known nany girls have JO husbands before they were capable of be¬ 
coming roothorsi What sort of progeny resulu when they become 
old enough to bear children may be imagined, and indeed teen In the 
mlaerablc appearance of many of the townspeople. Meanwhile, the lot 
of the cast-oir women is very sad. They cannot obtain daily employ¬ 
ment, and their only resource Is the making of by which to earn 

a miserable pittance. Others, again, of the unmarried women wlw 
cannot obtain husbands have recourse to ptactkcs which tccaU the 
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The case of the fcmcJe pri^MJner whom we overtook 
on the road will illustrate this, and is worth inoi'e than 
many statements of a general character. When looking 
over the fort at Maralbashi, I peeped into one of the 
prison rooms, and there, alone, cleanly dressed, but 
hiding herself from observation, was the young woman 
we had seen, and whose piteous tale was afterwards 
given me as follows;— 

Her father, it seems, about ten years befort^ killed 
another man, for which he w.'is put in the Chinese 
prison at Kashgar, whither her mother daily sent her 
little and pretty child of nine with food for her father. 
One of the prison officials thus came to notice the 
child, and made an offer to the mother that if she 
would give her daughter to him the father should 
be released. 

The mother consented, and for six months the child 
was abused in the house of her keeper, who, having 
to go to Peking, and she not wishing to accompany 
him, sent her home to her father. Then another 
Chinese official married her and took her to Ush-Turfan 
for two years, after which her husband put her into a 
cart and sent her back to Kashgar, whilst he returned 
to China. 

Next, she was married to a Muhammadan Bek, or 
nobleman, for a year, when he took an additional wife, 
with whom for three months this one quarrelled, where¬ 
upon she was divorced and sent away, and remained 
free for three months. Then came another Bek, to 
whom she was married for five months. But he 
already had a wife of higher grade, from whom at 

unseemly Uiin|^ of hcAtlien Rome. lo the country districts of Chinese 
Turkintan. hoircver, these depravities ore s.aid not to oUatn, each man 
usurUly having but one wife, and living permanently with her. 
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first he kept this one separate, till, bringing them 
together, and quarrels ensuing, she was again dis¬ 
missed, at the age of only thirteen, from this her 
fourth husband. 

Then she went home and lived a loose life for a 
year, her mother being aware of it, but not the father. 
He, on learning the facts, not only did not forbid her, 
but, after the mother’s death, forced her against her 
will, and with blows, to pursue an evil life, and basely 
lived and smoked upon his daughter’s gains. 

The ne.xt chapter in her melancholy career was to 
be kept by a Chinese officer, and he quarrelled with 
another man who came to her house, on account of 
which the woman was exiled to Aksu. Here, again, 
two men had quarrelled in her dwelling, the result 
being disastrous to herself; for, at the age of only 
eighteen, and in spite of her good looks, this ixxsr 
young creature was on her way to execution. 

She herself told this tale to Joseph, in the hope, 
as I afterwards heard, that I would intercede on her 
behalf. Amin, too, had seen her seven years before, 
and, having been bom in Kashgar, knew her family 
sufficiently to corroborate the main facts of the case. 

Much of the foregoing, it should be observed, is 
quite in keeping with being an excellent Muhammadan. 
Yakub Khan posed as a religious reformer, restored 
colleges, built mosques, appointed officers to drive the 
people to prayers, closed licensed houses, and tried to 
suppress prostitution; yet, according to Kuropatkin, 
he maintained 300 women, six of whom accomi>anied 
him in all his wanderings; and I was told that he 
absolutely killed by his brutality two of the young 
girls of his harem, and brought uix>n himself much 
indignation thereby. 
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It would have been pleasanter to have passed over 
a great deal of what has been written in this chapter, 
but the reader may thus form an idea to what degree 
Muhammadanism is capable of degrading a country 
after centuries of unopposed sway. Other features of 
anthropological and ethnographical interest among the 
Turks will be noticed as we travel round Chinese 
Turkistan, but I pass on now to notice briefly the 
ruling class among the inhabitants of the country— 
namely, the Chinese. 

The Chinese arc as much strangers and foreigners 
in the Tarim valley as are the English in India; 
indeed, more so, since the Chinese longest in resi¬ 
dence came into the country but yesterday, and I 
never heard of a mandarin troubling himself to study 
the requirements, or even to learn the language, of 
the people he governed. 

. Moreover, the imperial government at Peking, it 
seems, acts in a most foolish manner towards the recon¬ 
quered country, sending thither, not its best mandarins, 
but those who for some disgrace arc thus banished as 
to a Botany Bay. Hence 1 was givcJi to understand 
that the Chinese officials in Kashgar and neigh¬ 
bouring towns are mandarins decidedly below par, 
educationally and otherwise. 

Again, the larger proportion of the Chine-se soldiery 
are but militia, sometimes convicts, or enlisted often 
at a moment's notice from among the idlers and raga¬ 
muffins of the bazaar, and sent off to the colonies for 
service, where, thanks to bad military discipline, and 
lawless conduct of various kinds, they become a veri¬ 
table pest to the localities where they are quartered. 

In the Hi valley we were constantly reminded that 
many of the higher officials came from Manchuria, 
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but I do not remember henrinp the like in the Tarim 
valley. There (b^inning cast), the 500 soldiers at 'I'si- 
tai-hsicn.neiirGuchcn, are said to be from the province 
of Sz-chuen, and the Guchen garrison consists of 500 
braves of Hunan. Again, at Gu-medi are 500 Hunan 
braves, and 20,000 similarly described are suppos<;d to 
be posted between HamI and Hi. The garrison of 
Toksun are called braves from Hunan and Shensi, 
whilst 1,050 of the .soldiers .at Kashgiir are S|>oken of 
as from Hunan, .and at Yengi Missar are 500 cav.alry 
from Shantung. 

Besides this military population there arc certain 
Chinese traders, who generally take up their quarters 
in the forts, and who .are mentionctl (by Bell), especisUly 
in the eastern towns, as settled by hundreds. Thus 
at Chi-mu-sa are 35 Chinese families; at S.an-t.ai, 300; 
at Szen-i-chien, 130; at Fuh-khan, 130; .and at Kiishgar. 
300. At Urumtsi there are said to be from 500 to 
1,000 Chinese shopkeepers from Hunan, Su-chow, and 
Ping-yang, but living without Chinese wives. 

It w.as this sort of thing repeated, I supi>osc (to 
judge from the paucity of Chinese women we saw 
farther west), in the “ Yengi-shahr" of Aksu, K.ashgar, 
Yarkand, and KhoUn. The foreign rulers looked 
always a scanty few among the surrounding natives. 

The total population of Chinese Turkiswn was 
estimated by Forsyth at a million, but Bell thinks 
this too low, and after travelling all along the 
northern and western portions of the country, and 
with the advantage of Russian estimates before him, 
his “ two millions " is probably nearer the mark. 

Having thus spoken of the inhabitants generally, 
I shall continue to describe my journey among them. 
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FROM MARAnSASHl 70 KASHGAR. 

Ao early welcome, ^ 15.—Call on tlic mandarin; The baxaar, 4161.— 
Visited by roandnrin, 417.—Photography, and consequent excite* 
ment, 418.—T 1 »e fortress and Its features, 410.—General character 
of forts in Chineae Turkistan; Maralbathi, a strategical position; 
Road southwards to Yarkand, 432.—DoUui shepherds and their 
underground dwellings, 42J.—Departure from Maralbnshi, 424.—A 
trot to IJrdaklik, 435.—^ught in a quagmire, 436.—A neighbour¬ 
hood of wild-boars and deer, 427.—March to Faixabad; Visited 
by Chinese general, 438.--Features of the town, 439.—limits of 
Kashgar district; March to the Yengi-shahr, 430.—March through 
fortress to old town of Kashgar, 431. 

E arly on the morning of August 30th, at Maral* 
bashi, before I was up, Isa, a Turki btk, in the 
employ of the Government, called to inquire for me 
and offer his services. He had been advised, he -said, 
of my coming, and had taken for me better apartments 
at another stv&i, to which he invited us to remove. 
The baggage, however, being unpacked, and antici¬ 
pating only a short sojourn, I preferred to stay where 
I was ; whereupon he did his best to make himself 
useful in other ways. 

Of his own accord he asked the Chinese authorities 
to send me a guard because of the curious crowds 
forcing themselves into the stmi to look at the stranger 
—the numbers being the more increased by my giving 
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Joseph books untl csrcls to sell so thot fit length, in 
self-tlcfencc, the crowd had fiiirly to Ijc driven out of 
the yard by a petty officer and two subordinates, who 
stuck up at the gate an arrow, ;is an emblem of 
authority, to signify that I was under the sjxxial 
protection of the magistrate. 

In the afternoon I called upon the chief authority, 
there being two mandarins in the town, a /istcn and a 
military. Riding into the fort, and not dismounting 
until I reached the great man's door, I thought, 
seemed to perturb some of the Chinese, who came up 
to me as if remonstrating. Hut I neither understood 
nor heeded, and sent in my card. Before the door 
stood a drum, which if a man strikes at any hour of the 
day or night the mandarin, whatever he may be doing, 
is bound to come. 

Such is the magnificent theory by virtue of which 
the distressed may flee to the highest for help ; but, 
inasmuch as the mandarin, under such conditions, 
usually orders his summoncr 100 lashes, and then asks 
what he wants, the privilege is of doubtful value, and 
one of which I did not avail myself. It took but a 
short time, on the appearance of this local potentate, to 
exchange compliments; after which we proceeded to 
look about the fort, and i^ermission having been given 
to visit the prison therein, we found it new, much 
better than at Aksu, and with few inmates. 

On our way to and from the fort we passed through 
a portion of the bazaar, which is, in fact, the main 
road, lined by shops, some kept by Turks and some 
by Chinese. Indian merchants are said to come here 
tnd Yarkand, and stay for a month or two. They 
bring tea, sugar, pepper, ginger, and cotton goods. 
Thus, in the shop of an Afghan, I was pleased to read 
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on a piece of muslin Ferdinand Cohen & Co., Man¬ 
chester." For 18 yards they asked 5x.,’ whilst for 
another piece of lo yards of figured coloured muslin, 
marked “Graham, Bombay and Calcutta,” the price 
named was ys. 6 d. 

In the summer ice is cheap and plentiful, and iced 
curds and apricots are the order of the day. Iron ore 
is said to be found in the vicinity, and is roi^hly 
smelted ; but it did not give one a lofty idea of local 
commerce when Isa, the btk, represented the getting 
me small change for five ounces of silver—about a 
sovereign—as not quite an easy matter. He thought 
it might be done at i6 Ungas the ser instead of 20— 
that is to say, at the rate of i6x, for ; whilst another 
man quoted 15 Ungas only, but doubted if so much 
ready cash could be found in the market 

At the time of Colonel Bell’s passing through, there 
was at Maralbashi a barber from Lahore, said to be 
doing w'ell and contented; the same, I suspect, who 
presented himself to me about 12 months later at 
Kuldja—one Ismail—who said he had been recom¬ 
mended to try his fortune as barber in the Hi valley. 
He had accordingly come thither from Maralbashi 
over the Muzart Pass in 24 days, and at a cost from 
'Aksu of 100 Ungas, or about £1, for each of two 
horses, and 100 more for expenses. I did not gather, 
however, that he had improved his position by wander¬ 
ing farther from India, but rather the contrary; and I 
heard on the spot of no British subjects at Maralbashi, 
though Isa said he had known Mr Dalgleish. 

When, on the morrow, the chief mandarin returned 
my visit, I asked whether he had received orders to 
make inquiries for the murderer of Dalgleish. He 
replied in the negative, but showed every disposition 
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10 meet my wishes, having already promised me two 
Mussulman attendants to relieve the two djiffuitis 
returning to Aksu. 

My first wish, after resting for a day, was to start 
again; but, for a wonder, Osman Bai desired me to 
tarry, saying that one of his horses was sick, and I 
assented the more readily as it was a rainy morning; 
also it gave me opportunity to take some photographs, 
which I commenced from the top of the serai. 

The neighbouring flat roofs and the straight level of 
the Chinese fort in the distance presented a dull picture, 
relieved by one erection only, standing out above the 
horizon—namely, the so-called Old Tower, the sole 
building I remember as a possible survival of what 
Biddulph calls a " palace," built outside the fort by 
Yakub Khan, who often stayed here on his way to 
and from Aksu. The views of the bazaar cast and 
west from the gate of the serai presented the curious 
aspect of Central Asian streets shaded with what once 
were leafy branches, and now looked like brushwood. 

Meanwhile the sight of my camera so stirred the 
curiosity of the crowd that they made a rush for the 
housetop, which I forbade. It was plain, however, 
that my Turkish attendants, although officials, and not 
hesitating to lay their whips on their fellow-country¬ 
men, were very cautious of touching a Chinaman, and, 
as it soon appeared, with good reason. 

1 had heard of the outrageous lies a Chinaman can 
tell, merely to give point to his conversation. On the 
present occasion one of these rascals, who had, I 
suppose, been turned back from ascending to the roof, 
went to the mandarin and told such a tissue of false¬ 
hoods as to the treatment he had met with as to make 
one’s hair stand on end. The mandarin sent to ask 
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whether it was true, and fortunately acccptcil my 
denial; but it was easy to see how a Turk would be no 
match for such a calumniator before a Chinese judge. 

Happily the authorities manifested no fear of my 
revisiting and taking photographs of the fort, which 
Kuropatkin calls the “ third of the important defences 
of Kashgaria,** though I should hardly think it would 
take such rank now.* 

A photograph of one of the four gateways presented 
an enormous mass of brickwork, loo feet deep. 
The gateways are in the centre of each side, and 
project 40 yards by 60, thus giving flank defence. 
Within, we mounted the walls by ramps at the gate¬ 
ways, over some of which are covered lodgments, 
whilst at the angles of the fort are circular projections 
of about 30 feet diameter, with towers, thus giving a 
double line of musketry fire. 

The fort was originally built by the Chinese, but 
many of the mud huts within it were probably erected 
in the time of Yakub Khan; whilst here and there 
were new buildings, yanun, barracks, etc., of a style 
unmistakably '* Celestial," but there were no shops. 
We nowhere had so good an opportunity of inspecting 
the characteristics of the Tarim forts as at Maralbashi. 

The Chinese seem to be well aware that their 
tenure is precarious; and remembering how com¬ 
pletely their soldiers are outnumbered by Turks, and 
on former occasions have been butchered, they have 

• Th« fort ha« face*, according to Kuropatkin, of about aSo yardc 
long, whilst another estimate sajrs 400 yards. The walls ate from 15 to 
18 feet high, and about as thick, revetted with brick, and surrounded by 
a diy ditch. The Kashgar river, or a branch of it called the Klsil, flows 
close under the north face, whereby it would aeein possible to flood the 
ditches. On the east face the village would give cover to besiegers. 
On the other sides the ground is oneveo, but open with easy slopes. 
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built at each imporunt point we vLsitud (luimely, Aksu, 
Maralbashi, Kashgar, Yengi Hissar, Yarkand, and 
Khotan, to say nothing of towns farther cast) strong 
inclosures, into which the Chinese population may run 
and be safe, whilst the Turki towns are left without 
walls, or nearly so, and the people are deprived of 
arms. Hence, as one native merchant said to me, 
“We are as weak as a lot of women." 

The fort at Maralbiishi should be garrisoned by 
350 soldiers of Hunan, some mounted, but the number 
was 100 short. How they are anned I ainnot say, 
but on examining some of the muskets at the yamcn 
I found them marked " Tower," which smacked of the 
days of the old “ Brown Bess." I photographed 
the interior of the fort from the ramparts, and then 
placed my camera on the top of the wall for a view of 
the native town, which has a population, it is said, 
of about 2,000 Turks.* 

The existence of this large fort near so insignificant 
a village is explained by its situation at the junction 
of roads which lead to the town of Aksu from Khotan, 
Yarkand, and Kashgar, thus giving it a |K>sition of 
considerable strategical importance. 

Of the track from Maralbashi southward to Yarkand 
we know but litde, four Europeans only, so far as 1 
remember, having travelled that way.f 

* Uiddulph oboerves that the tom is also known as It.irchuk and I.al 
Muijid, baviog a population of about 1.500 inhabitants, whilst Forsyth 
neotions 5,000 houses for the whole Maralbashi district, and says that, in 
the time of the former occupation of the Chinese, they kept hens n garri* 
son of3.ooon>cn, whereas Yakub Khan maintained the post with onlyjoo. 

t Benedict Coca did so, and has left ua 14 names uf places on his 
35 days* journey from Yarkand to Akau. Mr Carey travelled tho 
reverse way, but neither he nor his lieutenant, Mr Datglcish, in their 
cootributiona to the Geographical Society'a publications, appears to have 
^ven ua names of stations between Maralbashi and Yarkand, and of. 
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Carey speaks of a reception, always kindly and 
hospitable, on the part of the Dolan shepherds in the 
country round Maralbashi, which Forsyth calls their 
capital Bell, however, does not speak of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Maralbashi as different from those of other 
towns he passed through, nor did I notice any dis¬ 
tinctive marks, though Seeland observed about Maral¬ 
bashi, without being able to account for it, a greater 
number of countenances of Aryan type. 

Forsyth, who met several of the Dolans at Yarkand, 
calls them an outcast Tatar tribe, whose dwellings 
were described to him as oblong pits dug in the 
ground, and roofed with a thatch of reeds supported 
on poplar beams—miserable hovels, in which the family 
consorts with its live-stock. This recalls exactly what 
I saw of the Tatars of the Crimea or Caucasus in 
1880. Biddulph reports the Dolans to be descended 
from prisoners brought from Trans-Oxiana in the 
eleventh century by Haroun Bugra Khan, and forcibly 
settled between Maralbashi and Kuchar. 

Again, Forsyth speaks of Dolan settlements along 
the river of Yarkand, where their principal wealth con¬ 
sists of asses, though they have also small herds of 
oxen and flocks of sheep. They have no agriculture, 
but carry to the market at Yarkand fuel, potash, coarse 
desert salt, butter, curd cheese called sttzma, skins of 
foxes and birds, and coarse rope made from the fibre 
of the poplar. Another product of the poplar which 
they bring is called toghrago —a fungous decay from 
the trunk, sold for ferment in baking. They carry 
back in exchange cotton cloth, flour, bread, biscuits, 
boots and shoes, caps, etc. 

U»e four place* indicated on Walker*# map nooc appear to tally with 
tho#c of Coe«. The fourth iravuller referred to is Major Cumbertaod. 
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The Dolans are poor and illiterate, nominally 
Muhammadans, and without conjugal /idelity.'*^ Physi¬ 
cally, they are said to be of inferior race, and their 
mental capacity is of the meanest. They are short, 
small of limb, with retreating forehead,' and repulsive 
Tatar features, resembling, Forsyth says, the Tibetans. 
They talk a dialeet of Turki, but among themselves 
use a language nobody else understands. They are 
timid, simple, despised, shunning and being shunned 
by their neighbours. 

On the third day I was impatient to start, and gave 
my men the first call at an hour after midnight, rose 
myself at two, breakfasted at three, but even then 
did not get off till nearly four. At first the 30-foot 
road traversed the well watered oasis, which is said, 
however, to be poor rather than fertile. Here and 
there arc farmsteads, and then wc came to a district of 
low bushes of tamarisk, sometimes so profusely tipped 
with crimson as to remind one of lilacs in bud. 

About five miles from Maralbashi wc crossed the 
Kashgar river, a sluggish stream here 50 feet wide, 
and its bed from six to eight feet below the general 
surface of the land. Beyond, the track ran over an 
uncultivated country, and, at ten miles, entered a wood 
of tograk, with trees 25 feet high, and 18 inches in 
diameter. In this wood, during the summer, horse¬ 
flies abound. With me it was the first of September, 
and sufficiently cool to make a shawl acceptable when 
lying in the 

* The custom obtains among them, according to Forsyth, that is also 
reported by Bell to exist among the Mongols, and which Marco Polo 
recorded of th« pooide of Hami and Caiodu, whereby the master of the 
bouse, on receiving a traveller, places his wife at the disposal of his 
guest, and himself retires to a neighbouring hovel until the guest's 
departure. 
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Mcndful of the date, I wa^ keenly on the look-out 
for "birds/' Tilt clay soil, easily patveriscd, and 
abundance of chi grass, seemed t* afTord good cover, 
but I do not remember flushing any partridges in the 
northern part of the oonntry. Two pheasants crossed 
Our path, but not wltbtn gun-sbot. At a bend of the 
river, many feet below, J saw a goost or swan, of a 
kind not ramiliar to me, but 1 did not Are because of 
the apparent iin^^sstbility of rettieving the quarry, I 
knocked over, however, my first hare, one of the few 
mainmals I shot. 

Four hours' ride brought us to Shugeh, a distance 
of 70 li —" very tired/’ says my journal; whereujjon [ 
got into the nrha and drove 60 li along a heavy road,, 
often deep with dust, to Kara-Kuchan (or Kara' 
Kilchin-Robat), where we arrived at three. The 
baggage had conic about an hour earlier, but minus 
a large pieoe of felt, which Osman Bai had left at 
Maralbashi^the only lirtto, I think, he was forgetful— 
and for which the orticer at the station kindly sent 
back a message, and Et was recovered. 

At Kara-Kuchan we spent Sunday, and I indulged 
in an extra hour or two of bed, with such success that, 
on rising, i reported myself in the enjoyment, so 
far as J. could tell, of perfect health. That ihese 
Sunday stoppages wore alike gtwxl For man and beast 
I have not a donbt, though Saturday night sojne- 
times. landed us in queer places wherein to sijcnd 
the day of rest, 

Mojtday morning brought a continuation of the rain 
that had been falling during the night, so that £ did 
not burry the men away, whilst for my own part I 
delayed for Jtcarly an hour more, and then tried the 
experiment of a trot to Urdaklik (or Urduliek) in 
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thrue find a half hgure, instead of wlL;mg with the 
caravan, which took six. 

By way of a change, the roinl was very muddy 
instead of dusty^ and lay through forest with little 
undergrowth f but I saw no birds worth shooting. 
Colonel Bell seems to have beeit so i>crse£utod here 
by horse flics as to si^cak of this tnict of country as 
worse than the passage of the Gol^l; but I was six 
weeks later, and had no such cauiie of cOiUplaiitt. 

My esperinient of a quicker pace so fat succeeded 
that I was less tired ihiin sometimes after proceeding 
at walking pace; and my early arrival gave me the 
opportunity for taking photographs of the station, 
which was typical of the travellers’ restingqilaces 
hereabouts. Approached from the ro:id, it was a large 
walled inclosure, about loo by i,go yards, which could 
be made to serve as a fortress; and on entering the 
gate, the first yard was 3urroundc<h or ^lartly so, by 
rooms, each with doorway and tiny window, suitable 
for the Ichdgment of soldiers on the nmrch, or the 
serving“inen of caravans' whilst in the inner yftrd 
were rooms for officers or travelling mandarins, with 
paper windows, a Aattg, a fitcplaccj and sometimes a 
table and chair, but nothing more. 

Wo left Urdaklik next morning at seven, and I was 
proceeding alone over what lookenl like a little es[>itnse 
of dried sand, when my horisc unexpectedly sank in a 
quagjnire, first to his knees and then to his girths The 
farther forward he plunged, the worse it became, till he 
canre to a standstill sufficiently on his side to Intprison 
my left foot. Happily the soil was .“^oft, and on getting 
off 1 was able, with the help of the men who had come 
up, to extricate myself without injury. 

After this, at a distance of 40 we came to a 
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picket station, Yassa Bulak, or Y^iisu Block." About 
a quarter of a mile before teaching jt, the Kashgar 
riveFt here about 40 yards wide, is agaia crossedj this 
time by a bridge of three fipans^ 45 paces bng, the 
banks being revetted with timber for some distance up 
and down the stream. 

Here we stayed for rest and refreshment. On the 
previoug night they had told me that wild-boars iivere 
making a raid into the neighbouring melojii gardens^ 
but the prospect was not alluring enough to draw me 
Out of bed either for shooting nr pig-sticking, k was in 
this neighbourhood, I presume, chat Biddulph stopped 
at a place he calls Toga Sulookh for a day's shooting, 
but secured only a specimen of the djerati {Aittil&pa 
guiiurosa):, nearly resembling the Indian gazelle, 
e^cept that the horns are rather laiger and curved 
outward, the tips being turned sharply inwards, and 
making a very handsome head. 

At Yassa Bulak I saw many water-birds in a lake, 
some of them tall waders, like cranes or herons. 
These I could not approach, but I managed to bring 
down a Snii>e. Then 1 turned into the ar&a for about 
a third of the way, and after So ii more wc arrived at 
Lungur, forest and sand being plentiful all day, with 
low brushwood, thorny bramble, and camebthorn, but 
no grdss ; so that at Lungur again wc had to pay for 
fodder seven times, and com double, the Aksu prices. 
Jo5Ci>h, tooj having been instructed that the female 
of a cock was a hen, came to inform me that he had 
bought a " hensheep for 30 iitifos, or say 4^. 

The next dn/.s march brought u$ practically to the 
end of the desert^ through which we had been travelling 
for many days. "I'he rutty road, over dry alluvial soil, 
covered sometimes with a thin, hard crust of soda, 






cniclklirt^ under foot at uvery Siej^ and in wideli horses 
sank to their fcilocks, was once inone alternated with 
a sandy tracks amidst tamarisk bushes and hillocks. 
Several podoces allured me to a that was twice 

succtssrul; and then we came, after 70 li, to Yangi- 
awat, or Yengi-abadj a village of jo housesj where 
cultivation reconunonced. 

Hero we stayed for refreshment, [n a small shaded 
inclOHUre by the roadsidii—I tlunk belonging to a 
mosque. Then I turned into tiio to proceed over 
an easy road, firont jo to 40 feet wide, with good 
bridges and well shaded by trees, through a well- 
watered oasis, dotted over with farnt^tteiLds, where 
maijc grows luxuriantly, and wheat had been harvested 
in July, Thus wc continued for 50 more, and ton 
hours from‘the time of starting arrived at Faizabad. 

Forsyth calls Yaiigabad " and ‘'Fyanbad" pbces 
of 600 houses each. Bell speaks of a few only in the 
village of Faiaabad, but of 450 houses scattered ithout, 
and each accocirmcnlating two or three families, 1 did 
not fee] so fatigued as yesterday, and was hardly 
settled in itiy room before a high n^ilitary officer, 
Gencrai Li, railed upon me, procotiitg fuel and fisdder. 

He was commander, I presume, of the garrison, 
evidently disijoacd to be chatty, and invited me to stay 
over the morrow to tiinnerj which J declined. He 
seemed to w,ant all the inroriniiticm concurning me he 
could get, and not understanding very well, [ suppose, 
the Chinese of my interpreter, sent for Amin, of whont 
he asked wlio I was, what amount of atiuncions 1 had 
rceeived from previous mandarins, who had feasted 
me, and so on, 

Jn the morn frig he Sent messengers tirging me to 
stay, in answer to which 1 retitrncil him a present. 
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but again declined. Thereupon he came in person, 
assuring me that tlicre was no lack of oxen and 
fatlEngs, that he had plenty of everything, and was 
ready to kill ducks, fowls, anti sheep, and give me 
a right good dinner. Uut 1 had been counting the 
days when. I should end my weary march to Kashgar, 
and to be delayed four^and-twenty hours for the 
delights of a Chinese dinner was not to my mind. 

He then asked, as a parting fairour, a portrait of 
Queen Victoria, which 1 happened to possess among 
my baggage, though not at hand. I promised, there¬ 
fore, to send it beck td him from Kashgar—and was 
not allowed to forget my promise—by one of the two 
soldiers he had given me it) place of the two men 
returning EO Mamlbashi. 

These latter, I had heard, each received 200 cash for 
the double journey; but Joseph had standing orders 
to see that commissariat afifairs went sjuoothiy, and on 
parting I gave the meo presents. Of the two soldiers 
furnished me by General Li, 1 despatched one of them 
in advance to announce my coming (on the next day 
but one, as I hoped) to M. Petrovsky at Kashgar. 

Meanwhile much raSo had fallen in the night, and 
came through my roof, and the roads in the morning 
were muddy to a degree that beggars description, so 
that we did not hurry off, and I was successful in 
taking an excelient photograph of the Bazaar Mosque 
of Fatzabad. With its two minarets and puhi^k it 
was the finest building we had seen thus far in the 
country, e:tcepting perhaps at Aksu. 

In the bazaar wort exposed, besides melons, abund¬ 
ance of fodder, and cotton cloth, called which 

here costa 3 f^., u., and u. the piece of six yards; 
whilst raw cotiaa sells at about i\d. per lb. 1 took. 
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also, a v\i.w of the CliitscsLi where ik a 

gn.i'ri'Bon of 120 l^LiLitfoii cn^'jilryi niid c.lieiL'i left I 

bad about iiiiHi o'clotk. 

Wo bad now entort-'d ibo district of Ivnsihgar^ which 
stretches north U) the Ush-Turfan valtey. north-west 
and west to the liussbm frontLor, and soutJi to Yap- 
chan,, whilst the border on tlu; east is ileKort. Within 
these limits the [Mptilation was estimated by I'orsyth 
at 16.000 houses. Of these 5,000 were attached to 
the city and suburbSf s.ooo to Artosh, and the re¬ 
mainder distributed aniong a dozen priuc]|ial mnrket 
towns, with frojn 500 to Soo houses each, besides 
several agricultural settlements. 

Our road frocn Faisabad lay for the most part 
through fields and gardens with abundance of Tndiaji 
corn, gootl grazing land, and plenty of dAni/ grass ; but 
not many trees were to be seen. Wc mde through 
several hamlets, coming first to a rwt-housc at Shaft! ul. 
and then pushing fotward to Kazangul. 50 A front 
Fakabad, where I t^ied till the ar^ came up. and 
then, crossing a rapid stream at 16 miles from 
Faizabad. drove 50 it farther through Gam-i=fiang 
(with good grapes) to a picket called Yaman Yar. 
Here we stayed for the night, fuel being reported 
dearer than ever, and rising to sik per 100^1*^5'., 

or. say, IS. per ewt- 

It was a relief neKt morning to feel that wc were 
starting on our last stage to Kashgar, for which we set 
out at half-pHtst four, and at 30 // we came to a rest- 
house, Yondajna. where was a small vEllugo, and beyond 
that a saline soil with little cultivationj. a thick crust of 
saltpetre coverinig the stagnant pools. Thirty /f farther 
on brought us to another hamlet, called Bahrin, and 
ten more to the Yengi-shahr, approaching which 
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cuittvaclon improves. Oil the north of the city is an 
extensive swamp. 

The Yeng^fsshnhr of Ka.shgnr is the thief fortress of 
Ch ineso Turk Estaoj a nd was boik in 1838. 11 measures 

from 700 to Sod yards square, the eastern side being 
slightly ourved. Outside, on the north and east, there 
is cover for an aLEatking party ; to the ^vest and south 
the ground is clear.* 

Within tlte ramparts the city is divided in to defen¬ 
sible quarters, and here resides the General commanding 
tho military district, extending as far as Khotan. 
Here, too, are the artiilery dep&t, powder magaaines, 
armourers' shop^ and both military and civil jwrafwj. 
There are within the town one CM Tai mandarin and 
one CMw, its population consisting of about foo 
Dungan, 300 Chinese, and a few Turti families. It 
is. garrisoned by 230 cavalry and Sod infantry front 
Hunan, with 11:5 Turk! cavalry. 

As we approached the Yengi-shahr—impregnable, 
J presume, to an Asiatic foe—my men were for pro¬ 
ceeding at once, without entering the fore, down the 
broad and CNCcHcnt 40-foot highway loading to the 
Turkish town; but I bade them conduct me at all 
events, whatever became of the baggage, right through 
the new city, as its name implies; and thus f got a 
peep at the Chinese, who stared hard at the stranger, 
and were, 1 thought, ft little disposed to be rude. 

♦ Thi; tlay walli arc fcet IiieK wlOv b «¥CTi't«rt 
mulJcelry paTapet two fut thi; taaE and north 3IU fl^-oklaE 

pRujcctiDn!! ot Alrairt jo by .40 yardB y and aomt Bmntl towerB in ibe luv- 
And noglCB Hanking' defenCE. 'rbEre iB Bbld & 

HiDvEred way from, ^ to jv feMwJdie, fronted a rauBkclty parapet, nodi 
fiditch feat wLda and ij deep, with a partisl enratte. llitffc am 
double on (he north, cajit, aad noutli, faferirvg at rijlrt noEle*, 

the outer bem^ 50 and the Inner too ftot Oirough. Samps it the paJ« 
Jcm! Ip til* Wj> ^ pic rnnniKHlSj which are nltout jp feet wide. 
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Here more Cliintjse sb^iJs built in tlic style ef 

ilie Flo%vcry Uiub anti mcrobaodiw of higher preten- 
sionsi than any aacrwards saw in the «lcl town, 
thoueh wc m not Unger, but, having out of the 

gate opposite to that by whkh we entered, rode along 
a parade ground and rejoined the enun road, 

Froni our last sleeplng-plnce to Yengi'shaht I had 
driven in the drArt, and there now 

a ride of five miles northwards, with the Turkish town 
lying well la siglit ajnidst an oasis of verdure. The 
mad too, by compartsoa with the way wc had come, 
was full of life and animation, merchants and huinoier 
folk wending their way to or from the old 
Chinese officers, with outriders and attcntlanis^ helping 

to make up a lively concourse. _ 

We saw snipe in the marshes adjoining the rapid 
river, which we crossed by a wooden bridge lOo feet 
long, in four spans. As we continued between walls 
and mud buildings, we presently met an from 

the Russian Consulate. From him wc learned that, 
eKpecting us to come by another rood, an escort oJ a 
doren horsemen had gone out to meet our earavan. 

We were also told that there had been an amiable 
altercation between the Consul and the Chinese 
authorities as to who sliould be my host; the Consul 
claiming it on the ground of personal acquamianco. 
and the Chinese on the ground that I was in their 
country. The latter were aliO’Wed to prevail, i 
was accordingly taken to a house in the ^wii to be 
the guest of the Chinese Toitiai or General m 
command. 
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P«:tK>VBby ard his CchibuLot staiF, 4jj.—His lioBpiCdJLy aod ia- 
lcJLci;taai (aTt<^, M iKtiTTiage of Icitcn] by kca: 

AuttidriticB, 4j7.—Tabici^ 4^3.—Tnule aT CIiIdbs!: 

rarb ifitan and ita ramiGcatimaj 43^1-—Calls ond presents from thL- 
Tiltiittij ^^Qr—^Vipt to pHsgn, 44].—llirce IbCiAkjC'JdeB, And lntCni^ 
munia Af (Arliiiia;, 44B.—UnOCItalnly SB (lO route i TInoOghitB or 
Kitriilaa, 444,—FrejxtratioTi* fw KaialMwam louttj dsmuji ISai 
paid olF^ nod tbnu carts engCiged; Lack cf antwtuiCic* 
KaflhjjaTf 44&.—Ruin of Askt Shfllir; PccsenL town of Kaili^ar; 
Visit to HliTiaa of Khoja. Apltak, 447.—RlilAd gravt af Yakub 
Khaa^ 449.—The Mausolcarsij 450,—Tlie Gcldeq Mflequej The 
Consi:!'B photography and UuJiammadan pr^adiee^ 441. 

R eaching Kashgar had betn for many ip^celcs 
looked forward co as che aLtaininent of a much' 
desired goah not only for the satisfaction of vEstting a 
little-known city, but also because I there eKpcctcd to 
find correspondence awaiting tuo which would help 
determine my course onwards. I lost no time, there¬ 
fore, on the day of our arrival in gQing to the Russian 
Consulate. 

Of cabs in Kashgar there are none, nor public 
vehicles answering to them, though. I believe there 
are something like omnibuses plying between the old 
and new towns. The Consul's is the only 
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carriage; in the city i jln^l of winded trufTic of :iny 
kind there; is but littk, though occnsioniLlly there are 
seen lit the strtiecs rough carCfi with thu ckiuiKlest of 
wheels made of blocks cut ill sections of it circle 
cobbled togethecj, and grOnining and creaking beneath 
slabs of atone or logs of wood. We liad. tberefore, 
to ride^ and directed our coui'se across a fruit tinarket 
near our lodgings and then continued iliroiigh a street 
so narrow that two horsenicn cotild not cfinifortably 
ride abreast. At the end of this we came to the iiurtb. 
gate in tho city wall. 

This walk built of mudn is from i ,300 to ij^oo yards 
long on one side, and, according to Gordonn three miles 
round. Smatl projections at close intervals give Mank- 
ing fire commanding the narrow and shallow ditch. 
The gate projections (on the north the water gaio, and 
on the south the sand gate] have sides of about 40 by 
50 yards; but wallsj huts, and ditches outside would 
give cover to besiegers right up to the town. 

The area of the city, according to BeJtew. is given 
at about 50 acreSj and, withiiip a narrow road is kept 
clear under the steep inner sloi^o of the wall. The 
ramps, leading up to the top, are barred by doorways ; 
but they were opened to enable us to ascond 25 feet 
to the parapet, where the mass was ao feet thick. 
Here were posts of observation, and rooms built on 
the wall that might serve for stores and sleeping-places 
for watchmen. 

The view extends from five to ten miles to the north 
and west to low hitis. beyond which, in the latter direc¬ 
tion, the fine summits of the Tsung-ling Mountains, 
already alluded to, form the hDrL:£on. The town, 4.JO60 
feet above the sea, on a plain of about 1 6 feet 
thick, and ncsfiitg on Sand, is surroujided. by a belt 
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of gardens and fields, but within the view of the tity 
IS anything but attractive. 

Of the oriianiecits of an Oriental city^ ns popularly 
conceived—marble mosques, stately palaces, anJ lofty 
domcs^therc are nonc^ and the few Jiiinarcts are of 
unglazcd bricks, devoid of omanient or taste. Instead 
of sparkling fountains, surroundijd by greenery, are 
visible here and there in a square muddy poolsi. pro- 
vidiJiig a meoting-plajcc for bathers and water-carricts. 
Also, in place of cooling colonnades and arabesque- 
adorned comdors, are seen everywhere the small, 
crowded, clay-built dwellings of about 40,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. 

As in Aksu, the streets, or some of them, are shut 
off with palisades and ctctsed by night. The courtyard^ 
are small, and the housea badly lighted. Window- 
frameSj where they ejiist, are covered with paper, 
panes of glass being seen only at the Consulate, 
Here and there a trader's house may have five or 
sjk fair-si^ed rooms, and the ftA pisf -uUrs of Kashgar 
taste is a venandali with a diamond-patcerned clay 
parapet, whitewashed, or painted in gaudy colours. 
The view over the town, therefore, did not long 
detain us, and we descended to the Consulate, at a 
short distance outside the city walls. 

I had met M, Nicolas Feodorova'ich Petrovsky in 
St Petersburg in iSSi, when he was on the eve of 
departure for Kashgar, to reside as Coitsul. On 
arriving, a native mud hut had been adapted io his 
needs ; hut 1 understood that the Chinese had given, 
or were to give, a piece of groimd whcrocn a worthy 
Consulate should be erected for himself and his wife, 
for Mr Lutch, the dragojnan-sccretary, and for about 
40 Cossacks with their two officers and a fsldscher, or 






SLjr^eoLi'’s attuncJaiit. TSesu, with tin; tKCt;[>tion of a 
Dutch Romaii jnisBionEsrjrf M, Mtudriks, iiiiid ;l l^olu 
whcun Kt; hfucl brought Trciiu Rlibbiei or Sibui-ia, wore 
the o«ly EuroiJtKin i\;sid(;]Us in Ksishgarr 

It waSf however, pleasiiiit to get Isiicl; to WeSiturJi 
languages, and a real kiudiiuMi to receive uti otieti 
Invitation to dijie dully elI llie CcnisnlEUe; for, if 
Madame Petrovsky found it difficult to [jrovidu a 
variety of food from the meaiily-stockud buxaars of 
Kiishgar, it may he tiii-'^lned that iny borviuU!^ found 
yet greater difficulty in rLiriiliihing me with uuything 
but the plainest fare. One redeeming [joint Wrcs the 
abundance of eKcellcnt fiLiit Water-niolojis woro In 
season at lif. caeh; also figs, grapesj and autiiinn [jCEiches 
—the last large, and 55 for i/f. Tlicse iJeEiebes, some¬ 
times called “ding-stones," are of reddish yellow, llrm, 
or almost hard^ and hence '' meat” or “ food peaches, 
in contradistinction to the juicy peaches of summer. 
The Consul's library showed him to be a man of 
Intellectual tastes, id is books were numerous and 
well selected, with a good sprinkling of English 
authors. He had also collected some valuELble Turki 
manuscripts, and had brought with hijn a set of 
Negretti and Zambra^S metMrological imitrujrieiits 
wherewith to establish an observatory- The varia¬ 
tions of the barometer, thermometer, etc., were re¬ 
corded by the Pole Just alluded to several times a day. 
M. Petrovsky delighted in Other scientific instrumtnts 
also, and was not a [ittle pleased occsisicmally to excite 
the amaiieniont of his Turki visitors by showing thcnri 
electrical tricks, whereby It would not be strange if be 
gained the reputation of being a sorcerer. 

The view from the library included the KiKibsOj 
which runs in two branches nortli and south of the city 
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to ut\[xG EIE a fihort distance below. The nver bed 
WEIS wide, but in SeiJCeniber the strtHiJji loofced nfniost 
dry, Near at hEindj En the garden, was erected n 
tjse tej>t to jierve as hI nsujiiiutr-lioijse or reading 
]>aviti£>n ; and adjoining the orficcs was a l^usstan bath' 
house, a building I was not a little tbankrul lo use ^ 
whilst near at hand were added to the ordinary occu¬ 
pants or a local poultry-yard several turlieys, which M, 
Petrovsky had imported, and was rearing with success. 

To ray surprise 1 learned that the Consul had no 
letters for me. A packet frotn India had reached him 
some weeks before, which he had forwarded to ihe 
Chinese Governor-Geuerai at Uranicsi,, where, in 
accordance with my first ccramunicaiions, } was ex* 
pected to go. Of this I heard at Aksu, and not many 
days before nur arrival at Kashgar the Tautiii had 
sent off another packet for rnc^ as 1 have said, think¬ 
ing to nriect me at Ush-Turfan. My packets of money, 
however, had arrived safely from. Vierny, and mes¬ 
sengers had been despatched to recover the letters; 
but 1 , meanwhile, had to plan as best J could. 

The morrow was a day of calls. Before I was up, 
l^w. Chief of the town, sent his card, with a sack of 
rice and a sack of maize, and inquiries for my health. 
There came also a card from Kwang, Chief of the 
Kashgar district. In reply I sent cards and presents 
in the after-noon, at which time appeared ihe brother 
of our friend Mattie at Suiting, sent by the Tajitai 
with his card, two sheep, and a bag of rice. Thus the 
Chinese were mindful that we should not starve, and 1 
think there were added, besides, chickens and other 
pr-ovistons. 

The Russian Consul also paid me a formal call, 
<if£j>ecting to hud me in a larger house, .surroundcicl by 





HJS 

ii gEiFilcjji. ptrhrips in iht sitljiirbri, such nscheauEhoritleB 
hnd [iitijiifitun] they shoiiSd itt iiiy di^[ir]!hiE; L;it, ftir 
niy own part, 1 tnudi Eo ha nniid.Bt liH; of 

the lowiv even iliough in iiuis comfnrtaLle (luarters. 

The ne>ti day wiis StiiulrLy^ and \ was thnnkhii tn 
rest' blit tilcrti wriR no [iLiUlfc; service Us situniil. The 
Consul! and his Cossacks (lad no Unsshiti ptitist, M. 
Hendriks and his I’olish acolyU: h:id an ctn’igntTga- 
tion, and Joseph and 1 werv left to provide- our own 
spiritoai exercises* 

On Monday it was artHOiigcd that I sliottld visit the 
T(tuta{, and niycard was sunt uarly ; but his Ii>:c(illcncy 
had gone on the piievious day to the: new city, iintl, as 
it had taindi in the evening, bad not UiEunicel, it not 
being the fashion to go out in w'tt weatlitr, ], tbert- 
forCj took photographs of the ba::aarj and saw something 
of the town—though, sooth to say, it was hard to find 
buildings worth portraying, 

A view was secured of the Festival MosquUj which, 
in conimon with other religious ljuildings, had the 
merit of being built of burnt brick, with a somewhat 
lofty gateway j but the whole lookeid mean find jmor 
Inside, however, there was a rather hue avonuc of 
poptar?, with a bread, well-kept [lath, and streams on 
either sEite, where the mullahs could deligliE themselves 
In a cool and shady retreat. Another picture taken 
was the Plshigeh caravanserai, which, after the rain, 
presented a street full of ponds and paddles, every’ 
thing looking extremely dirty. 

One could see from the streets some of the prindijal 
i ad ua tries of the people. Here In a shop, open to the 
dust of the road and the winds of heavenj are exposed 
pieces of itrafa. There, in another building, sits a 
workman before a fratinc on which lie is nnaking 
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ii curpeLr A Utile fFircht:r on is a forge with bellows 
nonring and sparks flying, and near it a cook-shop 
with steam Eng irmcion puddings just taken out of the 
-SaLtccpan^ and getting nicely seasoned with the dust of 
the street, whilFst on a counter, black and grimy with 
dirt, is a medley of vegembies, grapes, indons, pieces 
of meat, wares of sundry kindSr hats, and stufla. !n 
sliepa devoted to the Iasi are c^ibibEted pieces of 
English make, but more of Russian, ofeonunon quality, 
chiiit7Xis^ handkerchiefs, mirrors, cte. 

Besides the shopkeepers there ntre many pedbts 
bawling out the excellence of their wares, chiefly 
eatables; also men with baskets on their heads filled 
with horse-dung—the principal fuel of the poor. In 
the bazaar flour costs a halfpenny per lb., and loo oz. 
of opium cost Si 07 .. of silver. Ice is both plentiful 
and cheap. 

Concerning the ttfide of Chinese Turkisian generally. 
1 learned from a Russian source that merchandise 
passes by all four of the routes leaving the country to 
north, south, and west, the two principal commercial 
points being Kashgar and Yarkand. Between Osh 
and Kashgar are employed for transport 4,000 horses 
a year; between Mariin and Kashgar i.ooo horses, 
500 camels, and -JS asses; the exports to Semirechia 
and Ferghana being valued at ^150^000, and the im¬ 
ports at /■|oo,ooo a year. 

This trade was said to be increasEng daily, owing 
to the Russians paying no Emijort duty, and, further, 
because the residence of a Ruisslan Consul gi^es the 
traders a feeling of security, so that they are gradually 
getting the trade into Russian hands.* 

* Tlic chief arilelcaof Csport itc rund cjwpcts; but (hem nro 

no iRTKC ard iaxny oS the rt|crel«nHs trade c(i T»TM«t4 
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Jiy Uiti mist lucjrn ing tlit; Ttiuitxl hud mul 

I made my wuy to hiii ymicn, with my eimiurrt reatly. 

Our iKirty was shown into hi« [>rit'ntr; u|KLrCEJHiiits, 
whfitfi. after tho uslieiI formEElEije!!, aetl aOtrJHliji^ to 
the few ihinp;?: I asktsl, thri CrtEfit'irril siniiSEbln 
enough to [josc at tlio tlofu' of his rEwmu wlnlst I 
arranged tji two rows his? 25 rfstuEiUsirji, scini?: iti ^ 

Chinese costume with black fell but oiltcrs, j 

apparently Dungans, with bandkcrchicfw titil idiout 
their heads. After thttR tltiplcting the itrivEtte rumrt- 
trents, I was allowed to photogriipli the court-lioust:, 
or tribunal of justice, built of cimlnir boanis, having 
also a table and certain emblGms of aiithoriiyp such 
as ate seen in ChitiejiG public oOficeis as well an 
several lanterns. 

In the arternoon tho Taif/ni recurntsil my eall, and 
that with so nmeh i»jup and circumstance as to excite 
the whole neighbourhood. He was bomu in a huge 
palanquin on the shoulders of j?erba|>s a tlo^en men, 
precedetl and followed by a numerous suite. In ftouc 
was a man with n gong, cKrunnmicig anti shout ing to 
all and sundry to get out of tht; way, for that the 
Tinted was coming, 

CA-pitA], for wHicK pny ttic bcrdcr Anc-tlhinl t& LIei: I'rafli' 

Eb carried or) dticlly by crCElit AiE:] by b^rb^t, nuL'^b L-urrcni'y nn [litin: ib 
far luinoiinljB bc]^^ .AtiO »llvi:r 

The tmdc ivLtb. BAdAkiltan Eb jiiiA.Al1j and not vi'cy lonj' bLiELni, nrit 
little IB done on tlic way with SJilj^ao or Wakltan. TJio l^ntlnk^Liiiii ' 

bno^ to Ynrkand horao^ Rhoep, pifitndiia antSj Jlnuji.'P'H luntunlniiV anr] 

Hin irtcrior qvniily of precUniB BtoiiBB, for wlikh they take 1inK;k ms5^^t 
or hemp, gold, And cntprtBfbul Tint nftifn fflUor ftulTfl. AunEn, fTOin 
India, vid L,Tdo.k:, arc bTOOght n variety of enttorv ocloofod 

iDUBlitia, eulicOi, soa-rve^, mid. clAth, nraiong' whicli nro notioonblo those 
ot MAcdoiMld. of ^[fAiicheitcr and Orjikam ot Uoaibny. Yo Uicac hiubL 
bo added red ioaUior, dnjgs^ j^oilory, kidtxis .>rvd Muhani- 

TOTidan books; but the ania ot Indtao toa i); torfaidditn throogbout 
Chtnooc Turkiotnn. In roturoEn);, tho fTndcTT: UkC uitli tbem Bilk, 

WTf/)rr, gold, silver, carpota, and fclUt. 
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If liny fnflol to ^jtvt liccd, there; were two lietors 
with iylii[jiS thick enougfh to ehastise fln elepbaut; 
whiliit next wEilk<>d two or toort executioners with 
eut^ils tlin length of n broomstick, nttd, I hiive 
jitirviouJily dtscribctl, spatulatecl at one enth and 
n^rttly to adiTiinister n beattngf at a moment's notice 
tempting sebjcet for art artist, though J am 
];oLi]id to say I did not, on the present occasionj 
see either EnstninrLeiit used. 

On entering my humble lodging, the great man and 
his stiEie fiUed it to overflowing. The meeting, how¬ 
ever, was short, and he was home away again with the 
same ceremony as in coming, leaving or sending me 
as a present four chickens and four ducks, i gave in 
return presen ts of a binoculaT, oleographs, copies of the 
Scriptures, a watch-chain and compass, niy portraitj 
a plume for his horse's martingale, and a pair of 
brass rosettes- 

1 had asked to see the prlnonj and, next day, went 
to do so, being taken first to call on the Chief of the 
Kashgar district. Here, In a garden 1 was 

regaled with light refreshment by a very^ Intelligent 
Chinaman, who seemed to have m*t with EurO[>eans 
in Chiita proper As regards foreign informatitni, he 
was licad and shoulders above the other officials. He 
and a young man went with us to the prison. They 
both seemed to have some knowledge of phmogmphy, 
and even pointed out to me, when the picture wa-s 
focLiSsed, that one of the lines was out of the i>cr. 
pcndicular. 

Whether the whole of the prison was shown to me 
or not I am uncertain. They were some little time 
before they announced that all was ready, and when 
we did arrive the place bore sEgn.s of being brushed 
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up to Els inaKEnuiui [■]t'ii!MiiUJit>ElLty. Oist^ [wirL of t]ii<; 
building wjis rtuniirkiibtu, ;iml constHH-cl of \i doiiljli,: 
row of cngtis of xvotxltJil liJirs iKirhii|JB six inoliiis 'm 
diaiiielcr, suggeslivo of U niciiingorLd. 

Mcro wtro tliosi prisounrs m n Ofistumo tliril w;is 
to mo—■LisiiHiiiy, CliirKiSf: blouscL'; of Htnrlirl witiocj 
cloth. 'Uhoir rtiikUrw wcro chniocd togctlior bcriovt' ilicir 
trouserSf whilst round thts ncick w:im an Emn bjiiid con- 
iltiiied dovi'ti to tho waist, and having at thiL boitoju 
two loops, tlKougb which tht: wrists wuru siicurutl. 
Hence it was not only imict to ijupossiblo to inin away, 
but the hands could not be brought to the moiitiii. 

These men were tindergoEng four years'im[irLHornnenc 
for manslaughter—the reasojii, I was told, thty were 
dressed in recb One had throe years^ the 

othurs two each. In every esust the hiiir and buird 
were uncut, and their uncoiinbed locks, hanging from 
beneath sheepskin hatSj and tn a country whtiti most 
persons have shaven h&rds, added luitch to tluiTr 
miserable appearance. 

I asked that the three might be brought Out and 
photographeth. first in front of their cages, and then 
in a little yard dose by with their jidlor, and two liccons. 
one armed with a whip and the otht;r with Ids long 
cudgel, and both wearing tall sugar-loiif felt liats, 
adorned En front with a [lerpendicular tin ortiainunt, 
and wearing on their breasLs square or circular badges 
of office of white caJLco inscrEbod with Chinese cha¬ 
racters. 

The authorities on thEs occasion wore so amiable 
chat Et struck me as a favourable op|TOrcunicy to ask 
for some of the prison instruments. ofiTerEng to pty 
for new ones as a substitute- OrderSj therefore, wore 
given for inniking a murrkrer's suit and a !Ector’s hat, 
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which, needless to say, I preferred to have new; but 
for instruments I took from the prison collection 
some small scourges and a policeman’s whip for patrol¬ 
ling the streets. 

They gfave me also one of the iron abominations for 
confining the neck and wrists; a leather slappcr, about 
.•xs big as the i>alm, for slapping naughty women’s faces, 
and a wooden stick for beating them elsewhere; together 
with what might be called a Chinese thumb-screw, or 
rather finger torture, consisting of slicks to be placed 
between the fingers and then tightened by means of 


cords.* 

How far these Chinese tortures are generally prac¬ 
tised upon the Turkis I do not know, but in the case 
of the three manslayers I felt perfectly TOnvinced th<7 
were dressed for my special benefit. They were said 
to have been in prison for at least two years, whereas 
their red clothing looked as if it had not come out 
of the tailor’s hands two hours ago. 

When, moreover, I asked to sec the other prisoners, 
and was expected to believe that these three men were 
all the felons under arrest in Kashgar, my powers of 

• Torture li practUed, according to Wiliam*, in China, upon b<^ 
orUoner* and witoc**®*, in pri*on and alw in court. AmMg Uic 
method* employed in court, and reported in the ffoee///. three m 
described a. IcgaJ-namcly, board* with groove tor 
the ankle*, round .tick* for equeexing the 6n^tf. nr^ ‘’’f. 

Twiating the car. with roughened fin^r*. f 

whil«t tanking the priaoner kneel on chain*, la tlkgal, but 

prisoner i* contumacion*. they «>roetiroe* ‘o 

Sith »tick* tiU they arc ncarty jellied, wrap the finger* in /’oj' 

and bum it, *u.pcad the body by the 

to a bar under the knee* ao a* le bend the body double, and 
prisoner by the neck to a atone. One magistrate i* acetwed of haring 
Ltcned So crimiaaU to board, by naiU driven through 
using bed. of Iron, boiling water, and red-hot ^ike* [a caUkf^e, m 
fiwt a* bad a* the Papal Inqoiaition], but the Emperor ejottcralcd the 
magistrate on account of the atrociou* character of the ertmraal*. 






IrtJiizf hrfikc rlo^vii crJitirdy, mid J c;iinf: ici ihv. coiicEii- 
.'^ioLi that the. prison line) inclcaifl btn^ii pri^[hiirL:[l fttr nvy 
visit. S luTt in It somm Tiirki niid I'cirsiaii Scri[]turtii 
fnrfntnrtt^jnwnprjt, mid, iiftmhtiraKhinii orLhe; crumiry, 
n IfttEti niomy to thi: inifrhrLiLnatfTi, mid thi-ii ina^li' 
niy way to tlic CoiiKiilato for dijincir, 

] have already iiiitininttMi my itncertahity im to thti 
route by which to leave ChlnoKe Ttirkiatan. Con- 
Cere Eng the approaches to 'ribec from Khotan 1 could 
learn no inoro in Kaiihgar than in linglmid, naiid oiading 
Dr Eel lew's Kashmir Ornd Kashgar anti the horrors of 
the Karakoram route tlid not make me anxiouK to pass 
by that way into India. 

Mr Wilkins, as already nientiojicd, had suggested 
jiiy ascending the Gci; delilc, crossing the Earuirs a>id 
the Earoghll Pass to Chit ml, and so into Kariris^tan. 
This, physically, w'ould have been much easier, J 
presume, than by the Karakoram ^ besides which I 
hid been in corrcspondencq with n medical mlssionaty 
in KashinEr, who had expressed his readiness to meet 
mu at Yarkand, He further proposed that we should 
cross the Pamirs ta WakhaOj and enter Kaftristan, 
whence I happened to know chat the iieopio li.ad sent 
to Peshawur asking that a rhssiojiary shogid come to 
them. If, therefore, the way oijened in this direction, 

I thought, as I approached KrLthgitr, it would be my 
duly to enter, 

My friend's committee'^ in London had not seen 
their way to grant my requdac that he might meet me at 
Yarkand, but I had a lingering hope that in the interval 
he might have obtained permission ■ and, failing that. 

[ wondered whether it would be of any use to take 
my Iwxes of medicine, endeavour to make my way to 
KafiriKtanj, a ad on the plea that [ understood they bad 
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sent for a missionary, and had offered to provide him 
a house, ask to be aJlowed to see it, and invite further 
negotiations. 

I had accordingly asked M. Petrovsky to inquire 
into the possibilities of my reaching Kahristan; but he 
completely overturned my air-castles by explaining, 
more fully than I previously knew, the relative posi¬ 
tions and relations of Chitral and Kahristan ; and he 
said that to enter the latter district would probably 
mean death. 

Perplexed, I anxiously but vainly awaited letters 
that might come from any of four directions.* Sub¬ 
sequently it appeared that my correspondence travelled 
by each of these four routes, and eventually I received 
the whole of it, so far as I know, except one bundle 
of letters in an envelope, which, after travelling to 
Kashgar, and back again safely to England, was 
irrecoverably lost in the post between London and 
Sevenoaks. 

My way, therefore, seemed shut up to the Karakoram, 
failing the receipt of a telegram which I anticipated 
might recall me westwards by the Terek Pass; and 
this M. Petrovsky seemed rather to wish that I might 
try, no Englishman up to that time having crossed it 
He spoke also of the desirability of my visiting 
Khotan, in connection with which the principal diffi- 

• On the *nd of the month, it teemed, a djiguitt wat dctpatchcd 
from 0 th, who utualljr reached Kathgar on the 9th; and on the 15th 
of the month Cotaackt »ct out with money and Icttcrt from Narin, 
and arrived by the a4th. Thwe were the only regular pottal com- 
municationt; bet the British authorities at Leh were abtc occasioiially 
to send iettere by chance traders passing through Ladak j whilst, lastly, 
the authorities in China proper despatched measengers to *• the Western 
Country ’’ as necessity required, who also, by favour, sometimes carried 
letters to private individuals, their quickest delivery between Peking and 
Kashgar being two months. 
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culiy swinitid th^ itinl b;itL: eh^hIlj in limits 

to cross tlici [jELssuiS buftiro th^ fiill of tbi: wiiittir snows. 

I therefore: hag^m to itijikc preiJiiriLLioiis, Oei 
offOsmuTi V>-M, ln;eKpnssutl \i\^ to f^o to 

Khotnn and to Icidia, if I dosirotl; ljut for this hu 
iiskcd iL prohibitive price, imd evidently did not want 
to go even to Ynrkitnd. At the sinno tiints, he wiis 
t^ulte effusive in his coinplimonts, sisking for a coinpiiss 
as a putt Eng gift, with the obsurvEitioo that the money 
1 paid hitn. would s-pcedily be sCiitiered, but the com*- 
pass he should we:ir, and thus at tlie hour of prjiyer he 
reminded of iitc ever hereafter, lie thotiglitj ujo. It 
was such an admirable thing for an i^ngllsh gentleman 
to travel and spend ntoney in the country, and he 
hoped that I should come j^jain. 

Obliged, therefore, to look for a new carrier, I was 
glad of the assistance of a Turki official, Ibralnm lleg, 
who found me a man possessing three ni'&as, in winch 
rtiy baggage, was to be transported to Vsrrkand; but 
before leaving wc were to go out to the locally famous 
shrine of Hasrat Aphak, 

The lack df antit^OLties in a place thltt has existed 
for so many centuries as Ka-shgar is suq^rising. From 
pre-historic limes downwards, it appears to have beojt 
the capital of the territory and a centre of trade- So 
early as 94 we read of its being' conquered by the 
Chinese general Pancltao. In the seventh century tt 
was visited by Hiuen Tsiang, who calls it K.ic-sba 1 
and in the eighth century it was conquered again by 
the Muhantmadan warrior Kutaiba. Abulfeldn quotes 
authors with respect to Kashgar of the tenth and 
twelfth centuries j and then comes Marcrt Polo, in 
whose day it was the seat of a Ncsioriao bishoiJi-ic ; 
but of the "Coscar*' visited by him all that now 
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remains is the ruin called Aski Shahr, " the old city,” 
seen a little to the eastwards from the bridge between 
the present town and fortress.* 

The present town dates from 1513, and was built as 
a fortress by 10,000 men in seven days, under Mirza 
Abakakar, when he destroyed the ancient capital on 
the approach of an invading army under Sultan Said 
Khan. Nearly two centuries later the first mullah 
king of the country, named Khoja Aphak, died, and 
in 1693 was buried about two miles north of the city, 
beyond the Tuman river. The spot has now become 
a place of pilgrimage ; and the shrine of Hazrat Aphak 
represents the most renowned Muhammadan building, 
with any pretension to antiquity, in Chinese Turkistan. 

When visited by Forsyth, his party were said to be 
the first Christians allowed to enter its sacred precincts, 
and I was sufficiendy premonished concerning Muham¬ 
madan bigotry to know that if I wished to see it, ^d, 
above all, to take photographs, I must be on my best 


behaviour. 

On our way, beyond the river, we pas^ a cemetery. 
Many of the tombs are covered with domes, or 
vaulted chambers, open towards the cast; and sevend 
of these in Forsyth’s time were inhabited by ragg^ 
and filthy Kalendars, or dervishes, “devoted ixctics 
and abandoned mendicants," as he calls them, ven- 
Ublc dwellers among the tombs, impudent claimants 
of charity from every passer-by, and equally ready 


• It coDtisU of 4 few wall* about M 
he top, built of hard clay and gravel. At intervale 05 
ire tan, round roolea, built of la>w of c ^ 

lacc arc four of tbctc “hTteJvaU^f aboutdfcet Th«c 





wllli Cjir blui^singf Eia llitjcf bjutl iViay 

rociiLiri:. ** I iin;ijj i ibtii r siurnbi^ r may h[ivt Ui tii inisihifd 
uiitlur tlni Chinese fur we were neL iiioltmLed 

by them ^ ynU all wenL well ui? to mit atrsvLil, when I 
asked to See the Sheikh, er chief amiHah of the shriile. 
We Were shown into a carpetixl room, and seated on 
ihe llooi', Refresh ineiit was quickly hroLijjlii. eiiid on the 



buKVim klUU \MiALlr A kJih^MiiAS QT THE .il'l9.iT nL>J1Atni:iLV 


Sheikh's appearing:, ^ began to enlarge upon the long 
journey I bad made from distant Unds, whither had 
spread tbo faiine of Hasmt Aphak, and said I hoped CO 
be allowed to see for niyself whac had otherwise been 
learned by reading, I informed him, furtberj that T, 
too, was a mullah, ajid had brought some of our sacred 
books ; that I sliguld like to present to the college the 
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Uiblet in Arabic and Persian, and the or New 

testament, in Persian and Kirghese. Upon this the 
Sheikh accepted the books, and preparations were 
quickly made for showing me the buildings. 

The mausoleum is surrounded by a cemetery, a 
coveted spot for burial, full of clay tombs, inclosed 
by a wall and shaded by numerous silver poplars 
called tank. Walking down the main avenue, we 
came to a spot of historical 'interest, where Yakub 
Khan had been buried. The Chinese, however, on 
re-entering Kashgar, were not minded that the bones 
of the usurper should rest in peace. They, therefore, 
exhumed the body, burnt it, sent the ashes to Peking, 
and forbade the erection of any monument or descrip¬ 
tive sign over the rifled grave. 

This struck me as a good opportunity to begin 
photographic operations. I sjxid that we had heard 
of Yakub Khan in England, and asked two of the 
mullahs to stand and point to the spot where their 
ruler was buried. Yakub Khan was, of course, in 
favour with them, since he posed as a good Muham¬ 
madan, and it was he, according to Forsyth, who built 
the college, mosque, and monastery adjoining the 
mausoleum. 

This view taken, I had only to turn my camera 
round and say how much I should like to secure a 
view of the eastern side of the mausoleum, the most 
beautiful of all buildingp: in Chinese Turkistan. No 
objection was made, whereupon I proceeded next to 
take a picture of a local curiosity on the same side— 
namely, a brick pedestal, on the top of which was a 
pyramid of ovis poli, or wild sheep's horns, such as 
would delight the heart of an English collector, and 
the like of which I have seen nowhere else. I next 
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printipol entrance, and round minarefi rit the 
comers. The walls arc fiiccd with blue atid wliiie 
gkaed tiles, wHitb, aa spccimcna of Kashi work, are 
in no wny remarkable—in fact, are very poor as com¬ 
pared with the Kashi work of Samai-karid. Forsyth 
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saw it, no doubt, at its best, when recendy restored 
by Yakub Khan, and he calls it handsome; but such 
an expression is permissible only by comparison with 
the generally wretched buildings of the country. 

Near the gateway leading to the mausoleum is the 
so>ca]led Golden Mosque, with wooden doors, and 
pillars of carved work. I photographed this, and 
then made my way to dinner, and told M. Petrovsky 
of my successes. 

** You mean to say that you have taken a dozen 
pictures of Hazrat Aphak ?" 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, that is more than I have had the courage to 
attempt during the six years I have been here! ” 

But the Consul forgot that when he was photo¬ 
graphically inclined, he proceeded to a spot in his 
caliclu with Cossacks before and behind, and that he 
might consider it beneath his dignity, if forbidden, to 
allow himself to be deterred by Muhammadan preju¬ 
dice from effecting his purpose; whereas, with me, had 
they objected, I should have simply packed up my 
camera and departed, and the wheels of the universe 
would have rolled on as usual. 

To me the incident seemed to show that one 
need not always be afraid of the alleged bigotry of 
the Muhammadans, and to illustrate the saying that 
“ one man may steal the cow whilst another dare not 
look over the hedge." 

My remaining days in Kashgar were brgely devoted 
to reducing baggage, and packing my specimens for 
transport homewards. 
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420. The See of Metvwr&s promoted to Metropolitan nnk. 41, U. iia 
445. A Chinese punitive expedition was pent against Tangut . ii. 16S 
461. The first record of a Chinese embassy to Perria . . 361 

518. Sung Ynn procured MSS. from India .... 359, ii. 83 

629. Hiuen Tsiang travelled to India, etc., to study Buddhism ii. 83 

630. The Tibetans learned arithmetic and medicine from China iL *91 

635. The Missionary Olopan from Syria arrived in China. 361, ii iso 
639. Srong'btsan'sgam'po founded Shaldan, afterwards Lassa ii. 192 
71s. Kutaiba conquered Bokhara and penetrated into Fer¬ 
ghana .ii- S®> *0® 

713. General Kutaiba crossed the mountains to Kashgar. . 360 

713—755. Christian Church recovered iu ascendency in China, ii. 110 

714. See of Samarkand promoted to Metropolitan rank . li. lat 

745. An edict issued in China concerning Christian temples 361, iL 110 
781. Singanfu monument erected by Nestorian Christians. “ •“ 

845. Persecution of Christians in China .... 

858—1338. Dates on tombstones in Nestorian cemeteries. 
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tiATft A>Oi VACS 

1792. To thU date the Dalai Lamas were elected by the cterjcy. U. 2S9 
1811. The Russians began to trade at Chuguchak and Kuidja. 369 
„ Thomas Manning made his way to Tjusa . . . !i. 30J 

1813. The Chinese subsidised Khokand to control the Khojas , li. 56 
1820. K 0 r 5 s travelled through Bokhara and Cabul to Leh . • u< 3°4 

1828. Humboldt reached Baty 00 the Irtish.370 

1S34. The Dogra troops under Zorawar Sing subdued Ladak . ii. 296 
1838. Efforts to Christianise Manchuria were begun ... 159 

„ Wood pushed up to the Pamirs from Eadakshan . Ii. 16 

1&40. English missionaries expelled (rom the Trans-Baikal 163 

1841. Zarawar Sing plundered the monasteries of Rudok . . ii. >96 

1842. The Chinese rc-occupicd lost territoiy and besieged Leh . U. 296 

1844. Hue and Gabet made their way to Lassa . . . . ii. 303 

i» 45 - De la Bruniire was murdered on the Amor by the Gilyaks i $9 
1846. Seven Khojas under Katti Turn took Kashgar. . . ii. 57 

i85i. The treaty of Ruldja made between Russians and Chinese 11 . s6o 
1853. Two Moravian missionaries set out for Mongolia vtit India ii. 306 

1857. Adolf Scblagintwcit penetrated into Chinese Tuikistan 374 

1858. The route was opened between Kiakhta and Kalgan i6i 

TIte Russians took all Manchuria north of the Amur >55 


Valikanoff, disguised, crossed the Tian Shan to Kashgar 
The district round Issik-Kul was ceded to Russia . 
Government of India employed natives surveying . . I 

Dungan rebellion broke out in Shensi and Kansu . i 

Mr Hoarell crossed China from Shanghai to Kiakhta 
Yakub Khan arose and posed as a Ghati . . i 

Johnson approached Khotan from . . • ■ i 

Yakub Khan ruled over Kashgar. Yarkand, and Khotan. i 
Shaw and Hayward crossed the Himalayas to Kashgar . 

Ovtrland Rout* from Peking to Petersharg . 

—73. The Forsyth Missions from India to Yakub Khan 
Das srent to Tashi Lunpo to study Buddhism . . i 

, A school was opened in Vierny for baptised Kalmuks 
The III valley came into possession of Russia for 12 years 
—73, Pijevalsky'a first exp^ition, from Kiakhta to Kalgan 
. Yakub Khan received the Mission of Kaulbars . • • ^ 

Ncy Dias crossed from Ku«-hwa-Cheng to UUassutai 
. Hi valley visited by Ashton DUke and Schuyler. . . 

, Gordon, Trotter, and Biddulph penetrated to Kila Panj . i 
Dalgleish made his,way as a trader to Yarkand , . i 

_75. Pandit Sain Sing explored from Ixh to Lake Tcngrr. 

. The expedition of Sosnovsky passed through Hami . 

Yakub Khan received the second MUsion of Reintai 
—76. Milne wrote on the Route from St Petersburg to Peking 
. Tho Chinese rc-occupicd Manas and Ururotsi . . 

Ptjevalsky set out from Kuidja op the YuWui volley 
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Ki»nQ|(nxll(!n ctuascd fmip Kor^tiftHa B6 tiJijiiLr n ^ r 
„ KiMtcTiilin tf-in thm Russlikti Mitkorlo tJun'knkiiv 

iSji?-Vikub KliMidiixl .. 

if I^Miknriri iKiigcd thHuifllk Haiui . . . . _ - 

'jflie Chircsc rs-ooaigufif-wl the country tnumtl Khutnti. 

StvMtBoff^jwtcdaod WcBtccrtnCBrainj? IbLn rAmirki 

1873 , Sill-JoahiVC Ttjjahwicl UriLintsi/cir thfl fliincitn . 

^ Osliaoiti viaitcil lOiraH.‘ji^n . ■ . - ’ i. ’ 

„ ilTidlt Ar K, TiAfi dflflpiitcliHJ to ontiM TiljL’t LnUi iror-fTtilari 
iSj^. Erjcvjilsky started fEom tf<te Zaiaaif ilwnj; tlie ULiinytir . 
,, Count & 5 ttbenyi tried W coter Tibet From S*nliu 
jj Regcl trotfclled from KnldJ.i la rurFan . . _ - . 

13t F.ansdclt crossed Siberia and port of M.incharia . 
lESo. Deirtiar hForijan vJuited tlic Hi . . , . ^ 

iSSi. Dr Rje£Bl c^i^orgd Uirw,!!! , ► . ■ - ■ 

RuBBioTt pitrchantfl retaWi*lii,^t tliemsch'cS nt Hami. 

„ RusM-ChiBCfic ireaity on retrocessLon of KnWjn. 

Cliaodr.i Das and a Lama visited . . . . 

iflfla. Two Preach traveLlent CTOBBcd MnncKurin te Vledivn**OL-t 

„ Dt Lar^de^l viaited tlic Hi valley. 

iSSj—flj. Prjevalaky croBsed the tlobl rrem UriHa to Aio-Klian . 
]S3^. PrJcvoUahy crosBcd the Nan Shan Moimtaini fca Kote-Niir 
Sy. Cart^ tnvelldd robJld Cliincsa Turkislan . 
iSBfi-. Dr Scclaod iaurnEyed frem VlEjay to Kashgar aod Akau 
jiESy. Hairy de Wiodt irosBQd Mangotia . . . , 1 

,, licH and Ycunginiabnnd mde from raking to Kashef'"'^ . 
lasti. GiaiBbohomky proocCrkd fiom MarghLIan (*> the Alai 
fj Boavatat, Capus, and Fapln eroosed the l*niiiira te India 
1 ^— rfi. Eoavalot croaacd Iho Tnirim dcsiin i nln Tibet 

iSS^. RohOrovaky's paiMy entaiod Nin. 

j, Gicmbchevaky, PicvCseffj FJoovalot, Roekhlll, aad rjin*- 

delL tiavalLing lowaidB TjisKa. 

iS^a. Grnm-Giji'naiFri explored the Uo^'da Mac ntains 
,j Cumberland'and Dowar craBsed the Karnkoram 
„ Mr and Mrs Litt'cdalc went a second time to tlie Ihtmics. 
i^e —^11 Yourgtuasbaad made cscnTTraOnst (o tho Pamira . 
iEqi. IkmcT stnitml ngair. to Creos Tibet ^ p “ . 
jj Cumhcrland a|ipmarhed the Paniirs by the CeK delilo 
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